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CHAP. Vil. 


Foop and Dainx Deir Quantity, Quali 

, Proportion to each other, Time of taking 
| + hem, t'c.—Of Spices.—A Claffification of 
the moft ufual alimentary Subftances, according 
: fo their individual Effect on Health. 


| LTHOUGH it be certain, that animal 

_ life could not be fupported without food 
and f cirink, few individuals give themfelves the 

- - trouble of reflecting, how the mer mepentant 7 


3 i 
+ 


‘That. office of the isang: by which 
ng creatures are fupported, deferves the 
on of every inquifitive mind. Were f 
nfined i in my vlan to the relative falubri- 
‘ood and Drink, witnout entering into 
ological difquifitions, how the digettive 
__ organs prepare and condu& the food from one 


“e Mage to another, till it is converted into chyle, 


ers. with a variety of {fpeculations and 
B | : 


| from that into blood, I might amufe MY, geaia: 


2S 
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theories, none. of which are fully eftablifhed 5 
but fuch digreflions, however entertaining or 
gratifying to curiofity, would be of little fer. 
vice, either in making the proper choice of al- 
iment, or In afcertaining its wholefome or 
pernicious qualities. i. 
If, in the early periods of fociety, when men 
fubfifted upon roots, plants, and animal food as 
they were promifeuoully found, people did not~ 
reflect upon the relative falubrity of things, we 
have no right to cenfure them; as they often 
might have been ftarved, before they could have 
difcovered. their qualities. But if we, in our 
prefent itate of knowledge, neglect fuch inqui- 
ries ; if we indifcriminately feed on whatever. 
is prefented to our palate ; fuch condu& de- 
ferves fevere animadverfion. For, if man af- 
fume the right of calling himfelf Lord of the 
Creation, it is a duty incumbent on him, to 
make himfelf acquainted with the nature ar 
properties of thofe fubftances, sips fo a 2 
tially contribute to animal agi aad F 
Hence it may be juftly afked, sie are the 
conftituent parts of aliment-—how are-they r to 
be diftinguifhed—are they of different kinds, 
or do they, with all the difference of form and 
tafte, flill manifeft the fame properties, powers, 
and effedts—do they promifcuoufly fupply ye 
the parts of the human body, or are parti 
kinds of food more or lels adapted to i 
the wants of different parts of the boat 
laftly, have all {ubftances, we make ule of as” 
Rahn an eqtal fhare in this autritive principle? 





"Such are the queftions, which mutt arife im” 
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of the body depends fo much’on the manner in 
which the continual wafte is fupplied, it isa 
matter of the firft confequence, to choofe the 
fubftances which are moft congenial to the 
different itates and conditions of the body. | 
An eaftern Dervife was. once afked by a 
ue Mahometan, ‘© Of what. fervice. to 
“‘ fociety is. an. order of men, who, employ 
* themielves in f{peculative notions of divinity 


' and medicine ??’—** If you were more cau- 


*¢ tious and: temperate in your meals,’’ an- 


fwered the Dervife ; ‘if you would learn to 
_ govern your paflions and defires, by a due 


“6 attention to abi{tinence, you all might be 
*fages, and have no occafion for Derviles a- 
“mong you. But your appetite and seach 
impair your underftandings !”’ 

an the confumption of food and drink we are 
liable to. commit errors, both as to their quan- 
tity and quality. The error in. the quantity, 
However, is genera ally the moft. detrimental. .A 
{mall portion-of food. can be«better digetted 
and more eafily prepared into chyle, or that 
alimentary fluid, from which-the blood derives 
its origin,.than.a large. portion of food, which 
injures the coats of the ftomach, and prevents 


“them from. exerting their force. Hence every 


Aatiety, or fuperfluity, is noxious. 

[t is in infancy, andiearly age;that the foun- 
dation is laid for the many dileafes arifing 
” from indigeftion, which-are. now found in al- 


molt every family.. If children are fed immod- 
~erately, and beyond the real wants of nature, 
‘the firft paflages become too much diflended, 
high tame ftomach by degrees acquires an Ul< — 
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natural craving for food, which muft be fatis- 
fied, whatever be the confequence. Thefe ex- 
ceffive fupplies not only are unneceflary, but 
produce the moft ferious and fatal diforders. 
“There is a certain relation fubfifting between 
what is taken in, and what is loft by the body : 
if we eat and drink much, we likewife lofe — 
much, without gaining any more by it, than 
we might do by moderate meals. For that 
which affords the alimentary particles, is as it 
were drowned by the current; and mufcular 
energy is not only decreafed, but ina great 
meafure deftroyed. Yet eating too little would 
be going to the oppofite extreme, weaken the 
growth to bodily perfe€tion, and eventually 
dliminith the digeftive power-of the ftomach, 
by depriving it of its due fhare of exercife and 
fupport. | 

Nature is eafily fatisfied, and is always beft 
provided, if we do not intrude upon her more 
than fhe is accuftémed to. If we have, for 
fome time, taken little nourifhment, nature be- 
comes fo habituated to it, that we feel indifpo- 
fed, as foon as the ufual meafure is tranfereff- 
ed; and both the ftomach and its digeftive 
powers are thereby impaired. 

The hardy countryman digefts the crude and 
folid food, at which the ftomach of the luxu- 
rious citizen recoils. In order to ftrengthen 
the {tomach, we ought not to withhold from it 
what keeps it in proper exercife. But, for 
this purpofe, we fhould rather improve the 
quality, than increafe the quantity of alimen- 
tary fubftances. It is with this organ as with 
all other parts of the body: the more exercife 
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_ fwe give it, the more ftrength and vigour it ac- 


quires. © Hence,. itis highly improper to leave 
off eating food. of. difficult digeltion, as fome 
people. are apt to. do; for this.is not. the way 
of iriproving the energy of the body. 

It would be a fruitlefs and impr acticable at- 
tempt, to lay down fixed rules, by which the 
_tefpective falubrity or pernicioufnefs of every 


fpeciesof aliment might be determined, in its 
_ application to the individual. It has been be- 


fore obferved, that fuch rules do» not exift in 
nature ;. and that the particular ftate and.con- 
dition of the perfon, time, and circumitances, 
muit ferve as.our, guide. Hence .it may be 


- eonfidered as a general rule, that all incon- 


_gruous mixtures and compofitions, for inftance 
milk and. vinegar or other acids, or milk and 
fpirits, are hurtful, by generating an acid and 


acrid whey in. the ftomach, and at the fame 


time. producing an indigeftible caagalaned 
amafs.. 

earns sneritivenk thefe introdudory re- 
marks. | proceed to. treat. 


Of Facd' in particnlare 


56 hy! As to its quantity. A much greater num- 
Ber of difeafes “originate, upon the whole, 


from irregularities in eating, than in drinking ; . 


“and, in- the latter refpect, we commit more 


frequent errors.with tevard to quantity, sk 
“quality : otherwife the heterogencous mixtu 
of provitic ons, with which we load our (fai. 


-~achs, would difagree with all. “‘Uhis indeed 


But f00 often happens, One who eats lowly, 
shoei i B: 
2° 
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and a little only of a variety of difhes, will 
lefs injure bis ftomach than another, who eats 
immoderately of one or two favourite articles, 
and partakes of the others only for the fake 
of cuftom, or as a compliment paid perhaps 
to a fair hoftefs.—The ga{tric juice which is 


generated in the ftomach, is capable of dif- 


folving and digefting the moft diverfified ma- 
terials, provided they be not unfuitably mix- 
ed ; and a perfe&tly healthy ftomach can pre- 
pare a cchyle, or a milky fluid, of thé fame 
nourifhing principle, from all eatable ful. 
{tances whatever. 

The general rule then is, ta eat as much as is 
necefary to fupply the wafte fit uffered by the body ; 
if we tranfgrefs this meafure, we produce too 
much d/ood ; a circumftance as detrimental, 
though not if dangerous to life, as that af 
having too little. If we were never to tref- 


pafs the due limits of temperance, our natural 


appetite would be able accurately to deter- 
mine, how much food we might confume, 
without diminifhing our vivacity. But, from 
the ufual phyfical education of children, this 
can fcarcely be expected.in adults. We ought 
therefore to pay {trict attention to the ftate of 


thofe inteftines, which ferve to prepare the ali- — 


mentary fluid ; and when thefe are ina relax- 


ed or difeafed ftate, we fhould inftantly bean | 


to be more moderate in eating. 

There are three kinds of appetite > 1ft, The 
natural appetite, which is equally ftimulated 
and fatisfied with the moft fimple difh, as with 
the moft palatable; 2d, The artificial appetite, 


or that excited by ftomachic elixirs, liqueurs, 


- 
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pickles, digeftive falts, &c.; and which remains 
only as long as the operation of thefe ftimu- 
lants continues; 3d, The abitual appetite, or 
‘that by which we accuftom ourfelves to take 
victuals at certain hours, and frequently with- 
out a defire of eating.—Longing for a particu- 
lar food is likewife a kind of falfe appetite.— 
The true and healthy appetite alone can afcer- 
tain the quantity of food proper for. the indi- 
vidual : if in that flate we no longer relifh a. ' 
commoh difh, it is a certain criterion of its not 
agreeing with our digeftive organs. If after 
dinner we feel ourfelves as cheerful as before it, 
we may be aflured, that we have taken a die?- 
etical meal. For, if the proper meafure be ex- 
ceeded, torpor and relaxation will be the ne- 
ceflary confequence ; our faculty of digeftion 
will be impaired, and a variety of complaints 
gradually induced. 

- The ftomach being diftended by frequent 
and violent exertions, will not reit fatisfied 
with the former quantity of food ;—its avidity 
will increafe with indulgence in excefs; and 
temperance alone can reduce it to its natural 
{ftate, and reftore its elafticity. Fulnefs of 
blood, and corpulency, are the difagreeable ef- 
fects of too much eating; which progreflively 
relaxes the ftomach, and punithes the offender 
with headach, fever, pain in the bowels, diar- 
rhoea, and other diforders. 

_ The more fuddenly this expanfion takes 
place, the more forcibly and dangeroufly it 
affects the {tomach; and its fibres, being too 
- much extended, are the more fenfible of the 
Tubfequent relaxation. Slow eating, therefore, 
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preferves the fibres i ina due ftate of clatticieys. 
Hence, to eat flowly, is the firfts maxim in Di- 
etetics: the ftomach fuffering in this cafe but- 
a very gradual diftenfion, as the food has fuf-- 
ficient time to be duly prepared by mattication. _ 
He who obferves this fimple. rule, will sfeel: 
himfelf fatisfied, only when he has received a: 
due proportion of aliment. But he who fwal- 
lows his.food too quickly, and before it is per-- 


fectly chewed, vall imagine. he has, eaten 


enough, .when the.unmatticated provifions oc- 
cafion a fenfe of preflure on. the fides of the 
flomach.—T the teeth. are defigned by. nature 
to grind our. food, and to mix it with the fal-. 
iva, produced, by, innumerable glands, and 
deflined to promote its folutions 

A healthy appetite is alfo determined by the 
fealon, to the influence of which the ftomach: 
is expofed, in common with the other vifcera. | 
Hence heat,. in general, relaxes and exhautts. 
the body, from. its tendency to difipate the flu- 
ids, or to diminifh their quantity ; and confe- 
quently , the ftomach cannot digeft the fame 
portion. of. food in fummer,.which it does in: 
winter.. ‘There are however perfons,-who have: 


‘the ftrongelt appetite, and: pofieds. the moft’ 


vigorous digeltive powers, in. the extreme. heat: 
of fummer.. The _ bile. of. fuch. individuals is: 
of.a.watery confiftence, and toa: fparingly fex. 
creted ;.a defect, which is beft remedied- by: 


- eat.. .Thofe dae take more exercife in winter: 


~ 


than. in fummer, can alfo digeft more food.. 
But as individuals leading a.fedentary life uli 
ally fuffer in winter from a bad ftate, of digef. 
tion, owing to-.a.want of exercile,, they. ought 
to take lefs food in that feafon. © 
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We call thofe fubfiances nutritive, which re- 
flore and fupply what has been wafted. ‘They 
condu& to the body homogeneous or affimi- 
lated parts, by means of the inteftinal canal, 
and by changing thefe parts ito mufcular 
fubftance or flefh, or into the fluid form of 
blood. Since forne alimentary articles com- 
municate their nutritive element fooner than 
others, as they contain coarfer or more delicate. 
particles, which according to their nature are 
more or lefs apt to be affimilated with the body, 
it follows, that all of them cannot be equally 
rourifhing. ae 

Too little aliment debilitates the body, 
which thereby acquires lefs than it lofes by 
refpiration ; it haftens the confuinption of life; 
the blood becomes inert and rarefied; or is 
rendered acrid and liable to putrefaction. Af- 
ter long fafting the breath is fetid, and the an- 
imal body becomes difpofed to putrid fevers. 
— We can more eafily digeft a heavy meal, in 
four hours of accelerated refpiration and muf- 
cular ation during the day, than in eiSht hours 
of fleep. This circumftance has led mankind 
to make their principal meal about the middle 
of the day. A perfon who fits up five or fix 
hours after fupper, will feel himfelf much more 
inclined to take a fecond fupper, than to go 
to bed. | 

Abfinence readily induces putrid difeafes : a 
fafting of twenty-four hours is followed with a 
difguft and averfion to food, which of itfelf is a 
fymptom of putrefcency, and is at length fuc- 
ceeded by delirtum.—After taking for fome 
time too little food, the body is enfeebled ; 


“ 
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the veffels are not fufficiently fupplied 5. their 
action on the whole mafs of the blood, and of 
the blood on the feveral veffels, is interrupted; 
its free circulation is checked ; and the fmall- 
er veflels corrugate, fo that the thinneft blood 
is no longer capable of pervading them, as is 
the cafe in old age. When a perfon has fuf- 
fered fo much from extreme hunger, that his 
fluids are already ina. putrefcent ftate, much 

‘food muft not be given him.at once ; for his 
contracted ftomach cannot digeft it. Sucha 
body muft be fupported. with liquid nourifh- 
ment, in fmall quantities, and be treated alta- 
gether like a patient in a putrid or nervous fe-. 
ver. Hence, no animal food of any kind, but 
fubacid vegetables alone, can be given with 
propricty:. > hes 

2. As to the quality of aliment, we muft here’ 
inveftigate the nature of Dige/tion. ‘This func- 
tion may be aptly divided. into two different 
procefles: Solution and A/ffimilation.. Solution 

takes place in the ftomach, where the food is. 
changedinto a. pulp, where it is diffolved ac- 
cording to its greater or lefs folubility, and: 
where its nourifhing particles are ablorbed. 
Affimilation only begins, when the folution.. 
has already taken place in the ftomach, when 
the nutritive fubftance, or the alimentary juice, 
Is inhaled by the abforbent, veffels, and con- 
ducted to the blood, by means-of:the laGteals. 

Affimilation, therefore, is that function, by 
“which the aliment is as it were animalized :: 
and hence it has been conjectured, that anima? - 

“food is eafier digefted than vegetable, as being © 
more analogous-to our nature, and ‘more eafily 
converted into animal fluids.. : eas 


PE — 
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"There are articles of eafy and of difficult di. 
geftion, i in the animal as well as in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom : in both we find fome fubftances, 
which are completely indigeftible, and which 
pafs through the alimentary canal, without af 
fording any nourishment. 

Lhe moft fimple difbes are the moft nourifbing. 
The -multiplied combinations of fubftances, | 
though they may pleafe the palate, are not cone 
Gucive to health. All fubftances containing 
much jelly, whether animal or vegetable, are 
nourihing ; for this alone affords nutriment ; 
and the hard, watery, and faline particles of 
food -cannot be affimilated or converted into 
chyle. Nourifhing fubftances would, indeed, 
be more conformable to Nature ; Bat as our 
appetite generally incites us to eat fomewhat 
- more than is neceflary, we thould acquire too 
much alimentary matter, and become too full 
of blood, if we were to choofe only fuch articles 
ef food as contain a great quantity of jelly. 

Dr. Bucuan very jufily obferves, that “* the 
.“ great art of preparing food is to blend the 
“ nutritive part of the aliment with a fufficient 
“* quantity of fome light farinaceous fubftance, 
“*in order to fill up the canal, without over- 
“charging it with more nutritious particles 
“¢ than are neceflary for the fupport of the ani- 
“mal. “Vhis may be done either by bread or 
* other farinaceous fubitances, of which there 
“igia great variety.” Thofe, who are not. . 


employed in hard labour or exencife, do not 


require fuch nourifhing food @s thofe, whofe 
nutritive fluids are in part confumed, by muf- 
cular exertions and violeat perfpiration. 
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Such as have fuffered frequent loffes of blood, 
from whatever caufe, will beft reftore it by 
ftrong aliment ; which, on the contrary, ought 
to be avoided by the plethoric. “Vhofe, laftly, 
whofe frame is weakened and emaciated by | 
irregularities and difhpation, fhould not. at- 
tempt to eat muchat a time, but rather repeat 
their meals more frequently, at proper and 
- regular intervals. 
Whether we ought to make ufe of articles 
of eafly or difficult digeftion, cannot be deter- 
mined by general rules : every perfon mutt 
attend to the effeéts, = bata fubftances of dif- 
ferent degrees of digeftibility produce on his 
ftomach. ‘Thechyle, when prepared of fub- 
{tances not eafily digeftible, 1s folid and con- 
_centrated, and confequently affords a fubftan- ~ 
tial mufcular fibre : but fuch fubftances as the 
ftomach cannot digeit, ought never to be ufed 
as food. . 
‘It is an important rule of diet, zo eat if po: 
- frble of one kind of meat only, or, at all events, 
to eat of that difh firft which is the met palata- 
ble. ‘The ftomach is enabled to prepare the 
beft chyle from fimple fubftances, and -will 
thence produce the moft healthy fluids. And 
af we follow the fecond part of this rule, we 
are in no danger of overloading the flomach. 
At a table dietetically arranged, we ought to 
begin with thofe difhes which are mofb diffi- 


— @ult, tobe digefted, and finifh our meal with 
the moft eafy ; becaufe the former require 


-ftronger digefliye powers, and more bile and 
faliva, all of which become defe@tive towards 


the end of a sind uke ‘The snail of di- © 
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_ geftion in the ftomach is undoubtedly molt 
- wigorous and active, when that organ is not 
too much diftended ; and the more coarfe fub- 
dtances alfo require a longer time for being 
duly afiimilated. : | 
_ To begin, meals, as the French, Germans, 
and Scots generally do, with /oups or broths, 
is highly improper and.noxious. . Thefe liquid 
dithes are ill calculated to prepare the {tomach 
- for the reception of folid food; as they not 
only weaken and {well it by their bulk and 
' weight, but alfo deprive it of the appetite for 
the fucceeding part of the dinner. | Every 
tenfion is attended with relaxation, fo that we 
‘imagine ourfelves fatisfied fooner than we are 
in reality. Befides, broths and foups require 
little digeftion, weaken the ttomach, and are 
- attended with all the pernicious effects of oth- 
er warm and relaxing drinks. ‘Vhey are ben- 
eficial to the fick, to the aged, and to thofe 
who, from the want of teeth, have loft the 
power of maftication; but for fuch perfons 
they ought to be fufficiently diluted, and not too 
auch heated with {pices ;—otherwife they will 
be digefted with fome difficulty. | 
‘Many individuals are accuftomed to fpend 
the whole forenoon without breakfaft, and feel 
no inconvenience from it, while. others of a 
~ more delicate ftomach could not bear fuch 
abftinence, without unavoidable cravings and 
debility. The bufinefs of digeftion is ufually 
- ‘accomplifhed: within three or four hours after — 
-ameal; hence the {tomach is empty at rifing 
-in the morning, and the body often enfeebled 
by long fafting.” Our. breakiaft, fhould there- 
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fore confit of more folid and nourifhing fub- 
ftances, than are now generally ufed for that 
. meal ; efpecially if our dinner is ‘to be delay- 

ed till the late hours which modern fafhion 
prefcribes. We fhould breakfaft foon after 
we get up, dine about mid-day, and not pro- 
tract the hour of fupper till the time which 
Nature points out for reft 

A principal rule of diet is to take faba vith 
an eafy and ferene mind; hence it is prefera- 


ble to dine or fup in company : our food has 


thus more relifh, it agrees better with us, and 
we eat more flowly and cheerfully. But we 
ought not to indulge ourfelves in fitting too 


‘long at table, which is always pernicious to 


health. For digeftion takes place, even while 


we fit at table; and as the ftomach, when. 


gradually fupplied, craves for additional quan- 
tities of food, efpecially when a variety of pal- 
atable difhes ftimulates the appetite, we ought 


to be much on our guard againit thefe feduc- 


tions. Hence it is mo{t advifable to make our 
dinner on one or two difhes ; becaufe we can 
eat more of a plurality of difhes than of one 
or two only, and do not _fo eafily perceive 
when the ftomach is overloaded.—To read, or 
_otherwife exercife the mind, during the ume 
of eating, is likewife improper. a 

_ Gentle exercile, before dinner or lopped is 
very conducive to increafe our appetite, by pro- 


moting the circulation of the blood. But too 


violent exercife impairs the appetite, and 
“weakens the powers of the ftomach, by means 
of its fympathy with the other parts of the 


bedy. In proof. of iat we “feldom fee peo- 
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ple worn out with fatigue able to partake of 
their ufual repatts. he exercife, however 
gentle, ought to be over at leaft half an hour 
before dinner-; becaufe it is hurtful to fit 
down to table immediately after great fatigue. 
- Asto ourcondud after dinner, it is {carcely- 
_poffible to give rules that are generally appli- 
cable, and much lefs fo to every individual. 
From the contradictory opinion of the moft 
efteemed authors, they appear. not to have 
‘difcriminated between the various ftates and 
conditions of animal life ; and as exercife was 
found to agree with forne conftitutions, and to 
difagree with others, a diverfity of opinions 
neceflarily arofe among thofe who were fo 
paflionately fond of reducing every thing to 
general rules. In order then to remove thefe 
difficulties, I think it necefiary to obferve,. 
that though it be apparently confiftent with 
the inftinG@ of nature to reft fome time after 
dinner, according to the example of ani- 
mals, yet this Hiriey as well as other concur- 
‘rent cifcumftances, delerves to sai more Aa 
| cifely determined. ” 

As foon as the food has vonaied the ftom- 
ach, the important office of digeftion begins :- 
the vigour of the organs exerted on this occa- 
-fion ought certainly not to be abridged by vio- 
‘lent exercife ; but mufcular and robuft’ people 

feel no inconvenience from gentle motion about 
one hour after the heavieft meal. On the con- 
‘trary, it is highly probable that the abdominal — 
“mufcles receive additional impetus, by exer- 
‘tions of a moderate kind. But as the whole 
procefs of digeftion is of much longer duration 
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than is: generally imagined, the ee 
hours cannot be employed advantageoufly to 
health, in any tabor requiring: rong: exer~ 
tian ssi) 64a | 

The tranfition: of the alimentary fluid into 
‘ blood, which takes place in the third or fourth 
hour after a. meal, and in fome people of a 
weak and flow digeftion much later, is always. 
attended with fome increafe of irritability, 
which, in perions of great fenfibility, may de- 
generate into a painful fenfation or illnels. 
At this time, therefore, nervous and hypochon-. 
driac perfons are frequently ‘troubled with 
their ufual paroxyfs ; they are feized with 
anguifh, oppreflion, and an inclination ‘to. 
faint, without any external caufe.  Perfons 
in this condition of ny well as all febrile 
patients, and efpecially thole who are troubled” 
with ftomachic complaints, would » att ex 
tremely wrong and imprudent, to undertake 
any exercife whatever, before theim victuals) 
be completely digefted 5 as during digeftion 
all the fluids coe@ towards the ftomach. Im 
violent exercife, or in an increafed {tate of - 
peripiration, the fluids are forced to the ex- 


ternal parts, and withdrawn from the ftomach, — 
where they are indifpenfable to affift the poe 
concoction. i. 


As to the propriety of eping afte cline 


we may learn from thofe animals, which fleep 
after feeding, that a little indulgence of this’. 


kind cannot be hurtful. Yet this again can-— 
not be eftablifhed as a general rule among™ 
men. For the animals which fleep after food,~ 
| are for the moft is i Succes with »articles*of* 


ee 
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fo very difficult digeftion, and fo hard in their 
nature, that great digeftive powers are required 
to convert them into alimentary matter. Hence 
_ this practice can be recommended only to the 
nervous and debilitated, to weakly perfons in 
general, who are much employed in mental 
exercife, and are paft the middle age—ef- 
pecially after a heavy meal, in hot weather, and 
warm climates. 

Experience, however, teaches us, that, in 
this re{fpeat, a fhort fleep, of a few minutes 
only, is*fuficient and preferable to one of 
longer duration; for, in the: latter cafe, we 
lofe more by an increafe of. infenfible perfpira- 
tion, than is conducive to digeition.—But the 
pofition of the body is far from being a matter 
of indifference. The beft is a reclined and 
not a horizontal pofture, from which head-ach 
-may eafily \arife, when the ftomach preffes 
upon the fubjacent inteltines, and the blood 
is thereby impelled to the head. The old 
practice of ftanding or walking after dinner is 
fo far improper, as itis hurtful t to take exercife, 
while the ftomach is diftended by food, the 
fenfation of which lafts at leaft for one hour. 

In the »primitive. ages, people fubfilted 
; chinby upon plants and fruits. Even -to this. 
day, many fects and whole nations, the Bra- 
mins for initahce, abitain from the ufe of an- 
imal food. Vhe ancient Germans, alfo, who 
were fo renowned for their bodily firength, 
lived upon acorns, wood apples, four milk, 
and other productions of their: then unculti: 
vated foil. Inthe prefent mode of hie, here 
as well as on the Continent, a great propor- 
| Ce 
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‘ion of the poorer clafs of country-people fub. 


‘fitt chiefly on vegetables ; but although they 


duly digelt their vegetable aliment, and be-— 


come vigorous, yet i it is certain, that animal 
food would anfwer thefe purpofes much better. 
_Hence in countries where the labouring clafs 
of people live principally upon animal food, 
they far excel in bodily ane anid duration 
of life. 

A popular writer obferves, that *¢ ante 
** mal food is lefs adapted to the fedentary 
*‘than the laborious, whofe diet ought 


“‘ to: confift . chiefly of vegetables.  In- 


‘“‘ dulging in animal food renders men dull 
‘and unfit fer the purfuits of {cience, efpe- 
** cially when it is accompanied with the free 


<< ufe of ftrong liquors.’? This is fo far true, __ 
but Dr. Buchan ought to have added, that the 


infirm, and thofe who labour under complaints 
of indigettion, will fuffer {till more from the 
ufe of vegetable fubftances, whic h by their pe- 





culiar nature produce too much acid, and re- 


quire flronger digeftive organs, in order to be 
aeahere into a good alimentary fluid. 
. Buchan. farther oblerves, that ‘* con- 


ff cicei fo common in’ England, are in — 
‘* part owing to the great ufe of animal “food.??_ 
Yo this affertion no one will give his affent, 

who is acquainted with that clals of men, who. 


carry on the ‘bufinefs of butchers, among 
whom it is as rare to hear of a confumptive 
perfon, as itis to find a failor troubled with 
the hypochondriafis. I muft quote another 
obfervation of this gentleman, to which & 
cannot implicitly fubieribe. Having remark- 


~ 
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ed, that the moft common difeafe in this coun 


try is the fcurvy ; that we finda taint of it in 


almoft every family, and in fome a very deep 
taint, he fays,—‘* that a difeafe fo’ general 
mutt have a general cauje, and there is none 
“¢ fo obvious, as the great quantity of animal 
** food devoured by the natives. As a proof, 
‘‘ that feurvy arifes from this caufe, we are in | 
‘¢ poffeflion of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
*¢ to the free ufe of frefh vegetables.’? He 
likewife remarks, ‘* that the choleric difpo- 
“*fition of the Englith is almoft proverbial, 
“and if he were to.ailign a caufe of it, it 
*¢ would be their living fo much on animal | 
- §* food ;” and finally, that ‘* there is no doubt 
“but this induces a ferocity of temper un- 
‘* known to men, whofe food is chiefly taken 
_ © from the vegetable kingdom.” 

There is much truth mingled with: labs 
fallacy in thefe ‘aflertions. Iwill allow, that 
animal food predifpofes people to fcorbutic 
complaints, and that it renders men more bold 
and fanguinary in their temper ; but there are 
a variety of other caufes which produce a fim- 
ilar effe&. Nor are the Englith fo choleric a 
people as the Italians: and ‘Turks, both of 
whom, though {paring in the ufe of animal 
food, are uncommonly vindictive. Itis farther 
‘not to be imputed to the confumption of flefh- 
meat, or the want of vegetables alone,‘ that 
the feurvy is fo frequent in this country, both 
on land and at fea. There appears to’ me to. 
exilt a powerful caufe, to which people pay very 
little attentiony and from which the fcurvy 
more frequently derives its origin than from 
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any other ; the difference of food being in fag | 
only a concurrent caufe. 

If we confider the very fudeden and frequent 
changes of temperature in our climate; if we 
compare the prefent mode of living with that of 
our anceftors, who did not interrupt the di- 
geftion of one meal by another, fuch as our rich 
luncheons in the forenoon, and our tea and 
coffee in the afternoon, when the digetftive 
organs are, as it were, drowned in thefe favour- 
ite liquids ;—if, farther, we refie&t upon the 
irregular manner in which our time of repofe 
is arranged, fo that we fpend a great part of 
our life in the unwholefome night-air, partly at 
late fuppers, and partly in the modern practice 
of travelling at night ;—if all thefe cricumftane-. 
es be duly weighed, we cannot be at a lofs to dif- 
cover a more general caufe of fcorbutic com- 
plaints,than that of eating too much animal food. 

After thefe reflections, it will not be difh- 
cult to comprehend, that the moft important — 
of the human functions is materially injured, 
by thefe habitual irregularities. l alludeto the 
infenfible perfpiration which is fo far from being 
encouraged and fupported: by fuch conduét, 
that the noxigus particles, which ought to be. 
evaporated, are daily and hourly repelled, a- 
gain abforbed by the lacteals, and reconducted 
to the mafs of the circulating fluids. Here - 
they can produce no other effect than that. of 
tainting the humours with acrimonious par- 
ticles,’and difpofing them toa ftate. of putref- 
cency and diffolution, which is the leading © 
fymptom of fcurvy. ° Upon ‘the minuteft im- 
‘guiries among fea-faring people, as well as the. 
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‘inhabitants. of the country, I have been in-— 
formed, that thofe individuals, who pay due 
attention to the flate of their fkin, by wearing | 
flannel fhirts and worfted ftockines, and by not 
expofing themfelves too often to night-air, | or 
other irregularities, are feldom, if ever, trou. 
bled with feurvy. 

To return to the fubje@ of sting! food and: 
its effegts, it deferves to be remarked, that a too 
frequent and exceflive ufe of it difpotes the 
fluids to putrefaction, and, Ibelieve in fome 
fanguine temperaments, communicates to the 
mind a degree of ferocity. Nations living - 
chiefly upon the fleth of animals, like the Tar- 
tars, are in general more fierce than others; | 
and the famé effe&t is manifeft in carnivorous 
animals: they emit a very difacreeable fmell, 
and both their flefh and milk has an unpleafant 
and difgufting tafte. Even a child will refufe 
the breaft, when its nurfe has eaten too much 
animal food. Thofe who eat great quantities 
of meat; and little bread or vegetables, muft 
neceffarily acquire an offenfive breath. It aps 
pears, therefore, to be moft ‘fuitable and con- 
ducive to health, to combine animal with vege- 
table food, in due proportions... This cannot 
be minutely afcertained, with refpe&t to every 
individual ;. but, in ceneral, two thirds or three 
fourths of vegetables, to one third or fourth 
part of meat, appears to be the moit proper. 
By this judicious. mixture, we may avoid the 
difeafes arifing from a too copious ufe of either. 
Much, however, depends on the peculiar prop- 
erties of alimentary fubftances, belonging tg 
one or the other of the different clafles, which 
we have now to  inveftigate. 
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: Of rake PF poddvvs: ts suen'. hatin 
| ie: may ferve as a 2 preliminary ig that “frefh 
meatis the moft wholefome and nourifhing. 
To preferve thefe qualities, however, it ought 
to be dreffed fo as to remain tender and juicy ; 
for. by this means it will be eafily digelted, and 
afford moft nourifhment.. oo ae 

‘The fleth of tame animals is, upen the € fhole, 
preterable to game; and although the latter be, 
in general, more mellow, and eafier of digef- 
tion, it does net contain the {weet jelly, and 
mild juices, with which the former 1 is almoft 
uniformly impregnated. 


wil 





By the ufual mode of dreffing viduals, they 2 


jofe a confiderable part of their nutritious qual- 
ity, and become thereby leis digeltible. Raw 
meat certainly contains the pureft and molt 
nourifhing juice. We do not, however, eat 
raw ficth, but there are fome fohttancnl which 


are frequently confumed in aftate nearly ap- — 


proaching to that of rawnefs. Such are the 
Weitphalia hams, Italian faufages, fmoked 
geele, falted herrings, and the Dice, ) : 

Various modes ‘of prepating and. dreffing 


Siaat have been contrived, to render it more — 


palatable, and better adapted to the ftomach. 
By expofure to the air, fleth becomes more 
foft, which obvioufly is “the effet of incipient 
putrefattion ; for, by this pr ocefs, the volatile 
particles of ammoniacal falt are difengaged, 
and it is rendered more agreeable to the talte, 
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Pickled and fmoked meats,* fo commonly ufed 
in the northern and eaftern countries of Eu- 
rope, acquire an unnatural hardnefs, and com- 
municate a great degree of acrimony to the flu- 
ids of the human body. | By boiling, fleth is de- 
prived of its nourifhing juice, as the gelatinous 
fubftance of the meat is extracted, and incor- 
porated in the broth; and it is thus converted 
into a lefs nutritive and more oppreflive bur- 
den for the digeftive organs; becaufe the 
fpirituous and balfamic particles are too much 
evaporated during the boiling. “he droth 
indeed contains the moft nourifhing part of it, 
but it is too much diluted to admit of an eafy 
digeftion. A better mode‘of drefling meat is. 
roafting, by which its ftrength is lefs wafted, 
and the fpirituous particles prevented from 
evaporating ; a cruit is foon formed on its 
furface, and the nutritive principle better pre- 
ferved. Hence, one pound of roafted meat is, in 
aGual nourifhment, equal to two or three 
pounds of boiled meat. 

The boiling of animal food is frequently per: 
formed in open veffels ; which is not the beft. 
method of rendering it tender, palatable, and 
nourifhing : clofe veffels only ought to be ufed 
for that purpofe. The culinary procefs called 
frewing is of all others the mot profitable 
and aE aS, and beift calculated to preferve 


wet Thi is remarkable, that foun meat is more readily digefted. im 
a raw than boiled ftate. Experience afferds ample proof of this 
affertion, efpecially in the articles of fmoked hams and faufages; 
for the foft gelatinous. fluids which, by the joint procefles of pick- 
ling and fmoking, have been effectually decompofed, or converted 
into a neutral {fubftance confifting of ammoniacal fale combined 
with animal jelly, are. CaN extracted by boiling, fo that ht- 
tie more than the - ficthy Sbies remain behiad. 
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and to concentrate the moft fubftantial parts of 
animal food. | 
-When we expold anvils: oe provifion to the 
fire, without any addition of ‘moifture, i it is call- 
ed baking, That fuch articles may not be too 
much dried by evaporation, they are vfually 
covered with pafte. Thus the meat, indeed, re- 
tains all its nutritive particles, becomes tender 
and eafily digeftible ; but the pafte is the more 
detrimental to the ftomach, as it generally con- 
fifts of an undue proportion of butter, which 
cannot be readily digelted in that ftate. When 


meat is fried, it isin fome degree deprived of | 


its fubftance ; but, if the fire be ftrong enough, 
a folid cruft “iti fool be formed on its furface, 
- by which the evaporation will be checked, and 
the flefh rendered mellow: the butter, or oiler 
fat ufed to prevent its adherence to the pan, 
gives ita burnt or empyreumatic. tafte, and 
renders its digeftion in the, ftomach rather 
dificult. ~ bang AP 
Vegetables are,/in general, not ts readily di- 


ae gefted,.as even hard and tough animal fub- | 


ftances; which from their nature aré more 
fpeedily aflimilated to the body; but the flefh 
of young animals, with a proportionate quan- 
tity of wholefome vegetables, is the diet beft 
adapted to our fyftem. The flefh of fattened 


cattle:is by no means wholefome; thefeani- 


mals lead a fluggifh and ina@ive life, and as 
they are furrounded in their: dungeons by a 
bad and putrid air, they confequently do not 
pron flizids falutary forthe ftomach. © 


+») Though fat. meat. is more nourithing teh 4 


-Tean, fat ne the cellular fubftance ot ere 
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jelly, yet to digeft this oily matter, there is re- 
quired, on account of its difficult folubility, a 
good bile, much faliva, and a vigorous ftom- 
ach. To prevent any bad effects, we ought 
to-ufe a fufficient quantity of falt, which is an 
_ excellent folvent of fat, and changes it into a 
faponaceous mafs. 

Luxury has introduced an unnatural - ‘ope- 
ration, which makes the flefh of certain ani- 
mals at once delicate and nutritious ; but the 
flefh of the fame animals is ftill more whole- 
fome in their unmutilated ftate, before they 
have been fuffered to copulate. The mucil- 
aginous and gelatinous parts of animals alone 
afford nourifhment ; and according to the pro- 
portion of thefe contained in the meat, it is 
more or lefs nourifhing. We find mucilage 
to be a principal conftituent in vegetable, and 
jelly or gluten in animal bodies: hence far- 
inaceous fubflances contain the moft of the 
former, and the flefh of animals moft of the 
latter. A fabftantial jelly, as for inftance that 
of calf’s feet, is more nourifhing than a thin 
chicken broth ; but it is more difficult to be 
digefted. 

In fummer, it is advifable to increafe the 
proportion of vegetable. food, and to make ufe 
of acids, fuch as vinegar, lemons, oranges, and 
the like ; the blood being in that feafon much 
difpofed to putrefency. ‘Vhe man who contin- 
ually takes nourifhing food, is liable to become 
fat and plethoric ; while on the contrary the 
parfimonious, or the religious fanatic, from 
- their abftinence, become thin and enfeebled : 
hence the medium, or a proper mixture of beth 
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vegetable and animal nutriment, feems to be 
moft conducive to health. I cannot fufficient- 
ly recommend the following caution to thofe 
who are frequently troubled with a craving 
appetite : the more food the ftomach demands, 
it ought to be the more fparingly furnifhed 
with flrongly nourifhing fubftances, in order to 
avoid obelity, or fatnefs ; and much vegetable 
food isin this cafe required, to countera& that 
difpofition to putrefcency, which the frequent 

eating of nutritive fubltances neceflarily occa- 
fions. 

There are See nie who feel the fenfation of 
hunger in a painful degree, which generally 
arifes from too much acid being generated in 
the ftomach. A vegetable diet would be prej- 


udicial to fuch individuals ; they ought to in-. 


creafe the proportion of animal food; and 


difhes conta aining oily fubftances, in general, | 


-agree well with them. Bread and butter is 


uieful to fuch perfons, in order to neutralize 


their acid a acrimony, and at the fame time, to 
change the fat into a more foluble faponaceous 
fubitance, ‘The caufe of this acid is frequent- 
ly a weaknefs in the ftomach, which cannot 
be cured in any other manner, than by 
{irengthening bitters,’ and articles of nourifh- 
ment that are mildly altringent, and promote 
warmth in the inteftines ; and in this refpect, 


cold meat, as well as os is pete to. 


hot. ‘le, 


The jelly of animals tinct ape very ah _ 


‘{lance, which renoyates the folid parts, is ob- 
: vioully ferviceable and neceffary to nourifh the 


human body. As, however, each kind of an- 
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imal has its peculiar jelly and fat, which can be 
nourifhing only when affimilated to our na- 
ture by the digeftive organs 5 and as the differ- 
ent parts of animals require different degrees 
of digeftion, it will be neceflary to enter into 
more minute panies esiberne thefe par- 
ticalars. | r 
Pee nence informs us , that the flefh and 
Gatetines of young. animals afford a thin, eafi- 
ly digeftible, and nutritive jelly. Old ani- 
mals, hard and touch flehh, cartilages, finews, 
ligaments, membranes, membranous thick in- 
teftines, and the finewy parts of the legs, pro- 
duce a ftrong and vifcid jelly, which is diffi- 
‘cult to be digefted. and aflimilated to our fiu- 
~ ids. The more healthy the animal is, the 
_ ftronger will be the jelly, and the more nour- 
hing its fluids. The moft nutritious flefh is 
that of animals living in the open air, having 
“much exercife and a copious rials of blood, 
and particularly, if they are-kept in Ba and 
warm places. ‘Fhe Hah contained in the'ilefh 
of carnivorous animals is the caufe of the bad 
-nourifhment it affords, and of the injurious 
confequences attending its ufe. From the 
fimilarity in the firu€ture of quadrupeds to 
that of man, it may be conjectured, that their 
jelly is fimilar to ours ; ; that fuch as are fed 
upon milk give the beft nourithment ; and 
_that the flefh of female animals is more eafily 
~ digefted, but lefs nutritious than that of the 
_eaitrated males, which in every refpect deferves 
the preference. After quadrupeds, we may 
clafs birds, in point of nourifhment ; the 
fifhes ; ‘next to them amphibious animals ; an d 
laftly infects. 
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As animal food is ftrongly nourifhing, it 
generates blood, fat, and fpirituous particles, 


in a much greater quantity than vegetable ali- 
ment. ‘The activity and courage of carnivo- 


rous animats-prove, that the feeding upon flefh 
gives {pirit and ftrength, heats the body, and 
preferves the mufcles in a lively ftate. For 


thefe reafons, much animal food is improper | 
for thofe of a full habit and abundance of 


blood, for febrile patients, and thofe who are 


difpofed to hemorrhages or lofles of blood. 
‘The phlegmatic, on the contrary, and thofe of © 


thin watery fluids, anda weak digeftion, may 
with fafetv eat more animal than vegetable 


food.—Of the different kinds of flefh, game 


is moit heating ; that of young ¢ domatiic ani- — 
mals leaft ; for inftance, of calves -and 


chickens, particularly when they are eaten 
with vegetable fubitances containing an acid, 


fuch as forrel, afparagus, &c. ‘That animal 
food difpofes to putrefcency, 1 have before re- 


marked; hence it ought to be fparingly ufed 


-in fummer, and in hot climates, Perfons, . 
whofe fluids already fhow a putrid tendency, | 
and who are reminded of it by frequent erup-._ 
tions of the fkin, or who are already corpulent, 
fhould abftain from a too copious ufe of ani- - 


gnal food. 
I have alfo obferved, that the flefh of carnivo- 


rous animals has an extraordinary tendency to _ 
putrefaction, as is obvious from their fetid per-  _ 
{piration ; that it contains an acrimony and al-— 

kalefcency foreign to our nature; and thatit ~ 


does nota aitord mild gutriment. T hefleth of gra- 
PuR ce Cals a 





rous aninals, partaking more 2 of the Verne pay 
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ble principle, is lefs fubject to putrefaction ; 
and though it be lefs nourifhing, and lefs 
abounding in {pirituous particles than that of 
the former, yet it fupplies us witha milder and 
more congenial aliment. 

- “The flefh of fithes, being, like the element 
in which they live, moft diftin@ from the 
nature of man, is of all others the leaft whole. 
fome and nutritive. 

The tame quadrupeds. that fuck the moth- 

- ér’s milk, if they reft too much and are quick- 
ly fed, dp not afford a good and well-prepared 
food. In animals, which have tender muf- 

i cles and little exercife, thofe parts are probably 
the moft wholefome which are more in motion 
than others, fuch as the legs and head.. 

Poultry furnifhes us with the moft valuable 
aliment, as it has excellent and well-digefted. 
fluids, from its more frequent exercile and 
conftant reGidence in the open and pure air.. 
Some animals} when. young, have tough and 
fpongy fleth, which is mollified and improved. 
by age, and can be eaten only after a certain. 
_time, fuch as eels and carp. Others are hard. 
“when young, and mutt be ufed early, becaufe: 
that hardnefs increafes with their age; as the — 
haddoc, and many other fpecies of fifh. The: 
flefh of old animals, that have lefs mufcular. 
| parts than the young ones of the fame fpe- 
. cies, is indigeffible ; and we may lay it down as 
a general rule, that the more the flefh of an. 

~ animal is difpofed to putrefaction, it is the 
“more unwholefome.. 

Veal, although affording lefs nutriment than’ ’ 
“the fleth of the fame. ‘animal in a. fate of mae. 

_b 2. 
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turity, contains many nourifhing and earthy 
particles, and produces little or no difpofition 
to flatulency: it ought, however, not to be 


' brought to market, till the calf is at leaft fix 


/ 


much, diflolves the jelly, and renders it unfit | 


weeks old, and fed, if poflible, on the mother’s 
milk. Veal is not of a heating nature, and 
may therefore be allowed to febrile patients in 


a very weak ftate, efpecially with the addition © 


ef fome acid ;—it is alfo the moft proper food 
for perfons who have a difpofitionto hemorrha- 
ges. On account of the great proportion it 
contains of vilcidity, perfons difpofed to phlegm 
and complaints of the abdomen, ought to ab- 
{tain from ‘its ufe. For thefe reafons, we rec- 
ommend veal-broth, efpecially in peétoral arid 
inflammatory difeates, The lungs, the liver, 
and the tongue of veal, are leds vifcous than 


the flefh ; and being eafily digefted, foft, and 


mild, they are very proper for fick perfons and | 


convalefcents. No animal fat is lighter than 
this ; it fhows the leaft difpofition to putrel- 
cency ; and it may therefore be ufed, in pref- 
erence to any other, by perfons of a {corbutie 
taint. The fat of veal fhould not:be boiled ; 

the operation of boiling foftens its fibres too” 


for digeftion. But, by roafting, it becomes 
drier, and jomewhat more folid; both the fe- 
rous and thick parts of the blood are incraflated 


in the external veffels, the fibres are dried up, 


and a cruft is formed, beneath which the flu- 


ids are moved, and changed into vapour, by 
the continued application of heat. In this op- 
__ @ration all the fibres lie, as it were, ina vapour- 


. aad are perfectly foftened without lofing 
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any of the jelly. Roafting, therefore, may be 
confidered as the beft mode of preparing this 

~meat. Baking alfo forms a cruft over it like 
roafting, but the fat incraflated by heat may 
-occafion inconvenience, as it poffeffes an oily 
acrimony, andis-with difficulty digefted. For 
the fame feafon, it is improper to eat the burnt 
eruft of any meat, of which fome people are 
particularly fond, though it contains an empy- 
reumatic oil, highly pernicious, and altogether 
indigeftible by the ftomach. For roafting, the 
mellow and juicy kidney-piece, or the breaft 
of veal, deferves the preference: the leg is 
too dry and fibrous ; it requires good teeth to 
be well chewed, renders the ufe of tooth-picks 
more neceflary than any other dish, and is fre- 
quently troublefome tothe ftomach. In fhort, 
veal does not agree well with weak and indolent 
ftomachs, which require to be exercifed with 
* a firmer fpecies of meat. When boiled, it is 
but flightly nourifhing, and when we make a 
meal upon veal alone, we foon feel a renewal 
of the cravings of the appetite. For removing 
the acid from the {ftomach, veal is the moft im- 
proper article of diet. But to patients recoy- 
ering from indifpofition, firft may be given 

_ veal-broth, then roafted veal, and laftly beef ; 
the properties of which we fhall now confider.* 

. Beef affords much good, animating, and 
ftrong. nourifhment ; and no other food 1s 
 * Ahorrid cuftom has been introduced by luxury, of feeding 
_ calves cooped up in boxes fo fmall as to prevent all motion, and . 
from which light is totally excluded : by this crue} refinement 
their flefh is, by epicures, thought to be rendered morewhite and 
delicate; but if humanity does not revolt at this practice, thofe 


who have any regard for health fhould avoid the ufe of the flefa 
pf an animal reared in this unnatural and putrefcent fate... > 
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equal to the flefh of a bullock of a middle ages 

On account of its heating nature it ought not 

to be ufed, where there is already an abun- 

dance of heat ; ; and perfons of a violent tem- 

per fhould eat it in moderation. It is pecus 
fiarly ferviceable to hard-working men; and 

its fat is nearly as eafily digefted as that of 

veal. 

It deferves, however, to be remarked, that 
the tongue, the inteftines or tripe, and the fae. 
fages made of beef are mor¢ difficult of digef- 
tion than the mufcular part ; and that it would 
be extremely improper to give them to erie 
children, or lying-im women. 

‘Fhe meat of old bullocks, fed and kept ck 
the ftall, when. unfit for labour, is fcarcely di-+ 
geflible; it is burdenfome to the ftomach, and 
contains, as well as that of old cows, (which 
is’ {till worfe). no wholefome fluids. Though. 
beef be more frequently eaten boiled, yet it is: 
more nourifhing and digeftible when roafted.. 
Finally, beef is almoft the only fpecies of an-- 
imal food, with which the ffomach is not ea-- 
 fily furfeited, and which is in proper vor tare 

throughout the whole year. 
: Pork yieldsa copious and permanent nours. 
ifhment, which does not difagree with the ro-. 
butt and laborious, but which, fronmits abunds. 
ance of acrid fat, is not wholefome to. perfons: 
of a weak ftomach. or fedentary life ; as thefe. » 
animals live and are fed in ities without exer-- « 
cife, and:in an impure air. From the want of? — 
clean water, their flefh acquires a tough and. 
ftrong confiftence, and is indigeftible’ but by 
a ftrong and healthy bile... Perfons who have. 
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seiner fluids, and a tendency to eruptions, 
as well as thofe who have wounds or ulcers, 
fhould refrain from the ufe of pork ; for this 
food will difpofe them to inflammation and 
gangrene: it is equally improper in a catarrh- 
alfiate of the breaft, in weak fomachs, coughs, 
and contumptions. 

The antient phyficians confidered pork as the 
beft and moft: nutritious meat, if fapported by - 
proper digeftive powers. But they were cer- 
tainly miftaken in this fuppofition ; for, al-. 
_ though its quality is fuch as renders a fmaller 
quantity of it neceffary to fatisfy the cravings 
of the {tomach, yet veal and beef, taken in in- 
creafed proportions, afford equal, if not more 
nourifhment, and doubtlefs a more wholefome 
fupply of animal jelly, than pork, under fimi- | 
lar circumftances of the individual, would 
produce. By allowing thefe animals clean 
food, and the enjoyment of pure air and_ex- 
ercife, their flefh might be much improved i in 
falubrity ; but the farmer is little anxious 
about the quality of the meat, if he can pro- 
duce it in greater quantity; which he is certain ~ 
to obtain from the prefent unnatural mode of 
feeding fwine. People of delicate habits may 
fometimes eat pork {paringly ; but it is an er- 
roneous notion that it requires a dram to afiift 
its digeftion ; for fpirituous liquors may in- 
_ deed prevent, but cannot promote its folution 
inthe flomach. It would be much better to 
drink nothing after pork for a fhort time, as 
it is ufually very fat, and this fat is more 
“fabtle and foluble than any other, and has 
nothing in it of the nature of tallow. | 
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_ Pork, eaten in moderation, is eafily digefted. 
With thofe whofe digeftive organs are weak, 

no other fpecies of meat agrees in general fo" 
well, as a fmall quantity of this. Hence the 
objedtions made againft it relate more to the 
quantity than to the quality or fubftance 5 for 
if it be eaten in too great quantity, it is apt to 
corrupt the fluids, and’ to produce ¢ acrimony. 

We ought therefore to eat it feldom and fpar- 
ingly, and the appetite which many people 
have for this food: fhould be kept within mod- 
erate bounds. The moft proper additions to 
pork, are the accidulated vegetables, fuch-as 
goofeberry or apple-fauce; which not only 


a < 


gratify the palate, but correct its properties, — 


neutralize, 1 in a manner, its great proportion 
of fat, and thus Peachey beneficially on the 
alimentary canal.* 

The fleth of wild hogs, as they aes more 
exercife than the tame, and do not live upon 
fubftances fo impure and corrupted, is more 
palatable, more eafily digefted, lefs tough, not 
fo fat, and on.account of their refidence in the- 

open air, is, like all game, purer, but more li. 
able to putrefaction. * 


N 


* There is little to be apprehended from the worms in fwine; 
which, according to a Yate difcovery of the celebrated Naturalift 
Gorze, in Germany, are natural to thefe animals. ‘They refide 
in the cartilaginous velicles of the liver, and when thefe vepsiee 
burft in very “hot weather, while the worms are yet extreme 
fmali, they pafs into the blood with other fuids, and geal | 
increafe in fize. But there is no inftance, that they have produced 
difeafes, unlefs arifing from difputt. Should it however, be found, 
that thefe animalcule become vifible externally, and in great 
quantities, the butchers ought not to be permitted to Ill fuck 
hogs, as the flefli eafily acquires an uncommon acrimony, is much 
. difpofed to Aponte) and ep yiowsx hone! fs ce to be ve as food, 
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- Smoaked hams are avery ftrong food. If , 
~ eaten at a proper time, they are a wholefome 
.ftimulus to the ftomach; but boiling them ren- 
ders the digeftion {till more difficult.—In /a/t- 
ing any kind of meat, much of its jelly is wath» 
ed away, the fibres become, ftiff, and thus 
heavier for the ftomach.. The falt. penetrates 
into the jelly itfelf, prevents its folution in the 
alimentary canal, and confequently makes it 
lefs conducive to nutrition.—By /moaking, the 
fibres of meat are covered with a varnifh, the 
jelly is half burnt, the heat of the chimney OCe) 
cafions the falt to concentrate, and the fat be- 
tween the mufcles to become rancid ; fo that 
fuch meat, although it may ftimulate the palate 
of the epicure, cannot be wholefome. 

Saufages, whether fried or boiled, are a fub- 
ftantial kind of nourifhment ; they require, 
therefore, a {trong bile to diffolve them, and a 
good fLomach to digeft them. ‘They are not 
of an acrid nature, provided they have not too 
much pepper in their compofition, and be clofe- 
ly filled, fo as to contain no air. Blood Sau- 
fares, ufually called Black Puddings, confifting 
of bacon and coagulated blood, which is to- 
tally indigeftible, are a bad and ill-contrived 
article of food ; and {till more fo, if they have 
been ftrongly. fmoked, by which procefs the 
blood becomes indurated, and the bacon more 
| ‘rancid : thus prepared, nothing can be more 
pernicious and deftructive to the beft fortified 
ftomach. ‘he fpices ufually added to faufa- 
ges, correct, in fome degree, their hurtful prop-. 
erties, but are infufficient to counteract the 
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ai} 
bad and highly difagreeable effedts of rancid ; 
fubftances. 

Bacon is chiefly hardened fat, accumulated 
in the cellular texture under the fkin, and is 
of all meat the. moft unwholefome; it eafily 
turns rancid in the ftomach, or it is fo already 
by long hanging, and is particularly pernicious 
to thofe who are fubje& to the heartburn. 

Lard, a fofter fat collected from the entrails 
and the mefentary of hogs, becomes eafily ran- 
cid, and is otherwife relaxing to the digeftive 
organs: for which reafons, it is feldom ufed 
in E nglifh cookery. | 

‘The mutton of fheep fed on dry paftures is a 
better and more nourifhing food than that of 
others reared in moift places. Thofe alfo fed 
upon the fea-fhore are excellent meat, the fa- 
line particles which they imbibe giving at once 
confiftency and purity to their flefh. ‘The flefh 
of rams is tough and unpleafant, but that of 
ewes and {till more that of weathers, is of a 
rich, vifcous nature. Young mutton is juicy 
and eafily digeited, but it is rather tough, and 
has not that balfamic alimentary juice peculiar 
to fheep above a certain age. ‘The beft mut- 
_ ton is that of fheep not lefs than three, and 
not above fix years old. Under three years 
of age, it has not attained its perfection and 
flavour. 

A roaiting piece of mutton ought to be ex+ 
pofed to the open air for feveral days, according — 
to the weather and feafon ; it affords then a 
palatable difh, which is eafily digefted, and 
~ agrees with every conftitution. But the fatof — 
mautton 1s almoft indigeltible; for it eafily co- 
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-agulates in the ftomach, and oppreffes that or- 

gan: hence the lean part of mutton is more. 
: nourifhing and conducive to health.—The feet 
of this animal are nourifhing, on account of 
their jelly, and are of great fervice for injec- 
tions, in thofe difeafes which originate from 
acrimony in the inteftines. 

Lamb is a light and wholefome food, not fo 

- nutritious as mutton, but extremely proper for 
delicate ftomachs: The vegetables moft prop- 
er to be eaten with lamb are thofe of an acid- 
ulated nature, as goofeberries, forrel, and the 
like. It is fafhionable to eat this meat when 
very young; but a lamb that has been allowed 
“to fuck fix months, is fatter and more mufcu- 
lar, and in every refpect better, than one which 
kas been killed when two months old, and be- 
fore it has had time to attain its proper con- 
fiftency. 
_ Houfe Lamb is a dith, piized merely becaufe 
it is unfeafonable. ‘Likelali animals reared in 
an unnatural manner, its flefh is infipid and 
detrimental to health. ds 

» The flefh of Goats is hard, Seidapertilte; and 
‘unwholefome ; ; hence the meat of kids only is — 
efculent, being more eafily digelted, and yield- 
ing a good nourifhment. 

“The fleth of Deer (Venifon), and that of 
Hare, contain much good nutriment; but, to 
the detriment of health, thefe animals are 
generally eaten when half putrified, though 
they are naturally much difpofed to putrefcen- 
cy. When | ‘properly drefled, they afford a 
mellow food, and are readily aflimilated to’ 
our Huids. But as wild animals, from their” 
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.. conftant motion and exercife, acquire a drier 


fort of flefh than that of the tame, it thould 


never be boiled, but always ought to be roaft. | 


ed or ftewed. ‘From: the fame caufe, the fluids 
of wild animals are more. heating, and more 
apt to putrify, than thofe of the domeftic.’ 
Perfons, therefore, who already have’a pres 
difpofition to feurvy or other putrid difeafes, 
fhould not eat much game, particularly in fum- 
mer. ‘This pernicious tendency of game may 
be corrected by the addition of vinegar, acid 
‘of lemons, or wine; falad ailo is very proper 
to be eaten with it. Thofe parts of wild ani- 
mals, which: have the leaft motion, are the 
moft juicy and palatable’: the back, for m- 
{tance, is the beft part of a hare. © 

The /ungs of animals contain nothing but . 
air and blood-vefléls, which are very tough, 
folid, difficult to be Pcl ed: and afford little 
nourifhment. ,Befides, on account of the en- 
cyfted breath, and the mucus contained in 
them, they are in reality difgufting. © Phe /iv- 
er, from its dry and earthy confiftence, pro- 
duces a vitiated chyle, and obftrudts: the vel. 
fels; hence it reguires a great quantity of 
drink, and ought’ never to’ be ufed by, 
plethoric : the blood-veffels and biliary par f 
adhering to it, are particularly difagreeable. 
The beart is ‘drys {carcely digeftible, and:not 
very nourifhing. The kidneys alfo are acrid, 
hard, tough, and’ not eafily” digefted by the’ 
d jetta! "phete inteftines, however, of young 
animals, fuch as calvés and lambs,» produce 
aliment fufficiently ge enn Geidoke Spey | 
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hha garam marrow of ide afford, i in- 
deed, {olid and, elaflic alimentary juice, in- 
creafe the blood and fluids, but are dificult to 
‘be digefted ; they require a powerful ftomach, 
perfect ininiticationy {ufficient faliva and. bile, 
and agree beft with perfons who take much 
bodily exercife. If not duly digefted, they 
occafion diarrhoea, weaken the {ftomach and _ 
the bowels, ftimulate too much by their un- 
common» acrimony, and eafily turn rancid, 
efpecially when eaten together with meat much 
difpofed to putrefaction.. They are apt to de- 
ftroy the elaftic power ofthe firft paflages, as_, 
‘well as of the whole body, to produce the 
heart-burn, cramp of the ftomach, and head- 
ach, particularly in irritable habits, and, at 
length, to generate an and acrimoni- 
ous blood. 
The dlood of anim ils is is completely infoluble, 
confequently in no degree nourifhing. 
The milk is of very different confiltence and 
properties, not only according to the different 
_ Kinds and fpecies of animals, but alfo in the 
fame fpecies, i in confequence of.the differer 
in feeding,’ conttitution of body, age, sige WE 
mm King, and fo forth.. Milk takes the lead 
among the ,articlesof nourifhment.. It affords 
ree beft, nutryment to perfons whofe laceals 
and. blood-vetlels are too weak for deriving 
nourifhment from other, provifions ; becaule. 
“itis already converted into an aha tans fluid 
~in the inteftines of an animal. 
_ | Nature has appointed this nutritive ‘dake 
ftance, milk, as the food of children ; becaufe 
infants, on account of their growth, require 
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much nourifhment. From this circumftance, 
we may alfo conclude, that milk is eafily di- 
gefted by healthy ftomachs, fince at this early 
age the digeftive powers are but feeble. Milk- 
porridge, however, as well as thofe difhes in 
the compofition of which milk and flour are 
ufed, have a manifeft tendency to obftru& the 
leteals or milk-veffels of the inteftines and the 
mefentary ; a circumftance which renders them 
extremely unwholefome, particularly to chil-— 
dren. Milk, although an animal production, - 
does not readily undergo putrefaction ; as it 
is poffefled of the pYoperties of vegetable ali- 
ment, and turns fooner four than putrid. It 
affords a fubftantial alimentary fluid ; and 
hence it is of fervice to perfons enfeebled by 
diffipation or difeafe. | 
. As the milk of animals contains more cream 

than that of the human breaft, it ought to be 
diluted with water, when given to infants. It 
combines both faccharine and oily particles, 
and is a very ferviceable article of diet, ina 
putrefcent {tate of the blood, in inveterate ul- “ 

cers, and in the fcurvy. It is well calculated 
to altuage rigidity, cramps, and: pains, being a 
diluent and attenuating remedy, e/pecially in the 
State of whey ; It promotes perlpiration and 
‘evacuation in general, and is highly beneficial” 
in ipitting of blood, hyfterics, hypochondriafis, 
dyfentery, inveterate coughs, convulfive affec=) |. 
tions, the putrid fore throat, and in complaints v 
arifing from worms. Milk is alfo ufed for fo- 
mentations, baths, emollient inje€tions, and 
wathes for inflamed and fore parts. If intend- 
edasa medicine, it fhould be drunk immedi. 
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ately or foon after it comes from the cow. 
Through boiling, and even by long ftandir 
re beft and molt nutritious balfamic particles 
evaporate. aor 
. The milk to be employed for and in, difeafes 
ought to be taken from healthy and well-nour- 
ifhed animals; for we fee in chiktiven how 
much depends on the health of the mother, 
and how fuddenly they fuffer from an un- 
healthy or paflionate nurfe.. In Spring and 
Summer, the milkis peculiarly good and whole- 
fome, on accdunt of the falubrious nourifh- 
ment of herbs. In Winter it is much inferior. 
‘It is farther neceflary, that the animal furnith- 
ing the milk fhould be kept in the free air, and 
have daily exercife. In order to obtain good | 
milk, it would be advifeable, for perfons who — 
have the opportunity, to keep acow ; for, be- 
fides . the adulteration of that. wltidh is fold, 
cows tare frequently milked at an improper 
time, by which the milk is. much i in pegs anid 
cannot, be wholefome. i Hebets 
¥ see. beft milk is obtained i sla cow at. 
three or four years.of age, about three mont 
after producing the-calf, andin a ferene coe 
morning. Good cow’s ‘milk ought to be white,, 
ithout anyfmell.; and fo fat, ‘that a drop be- 
ing allowed, to fallhom the. ail will not rum 
down Bacliratgms Je is lig ghter, but contains: 
more watery parts. than, the milk of theepand 
ats 5. ee on the other hand, it is more 
and heavy than the ple of affes and 
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“unfavory, that it cannot be eaten. Both this 
and goat’s milk produce much cheefe, which 
is touch, trong, pungent, and difficult to’ be 
divefted. | 
"As goats are Fah of aftringent herbs, Hele 
mil is fuperior in ftrength to that of other 
animals ; hence it has been fometimes ufed 
with the moft: happy fuccefs in hyfteric cafes. 
Goat’s whey and afs’s milk are chiefly ufed in 
pulmonary confumptions; where afs’s milk 
cannot be got, that of mares may be ufed as a 
fubftitute.* j 
Milk confifts of erect butyraceous, ani 
watery parts; that which contains a well-pro- 
portioned mixture of the three, is the moft 
wholefome. But this mixture is not always 
met with in due proportion-——frequently the 
two firft, namely, cheefe and butter, predom- 
mate; and in this cafe it affords indeedéa 
ftrong food, but is difficult of digeftiom. “If 
the water form the greateft proportion, itis 
then eafi a digefted, but lefs nourifhing. “Vhis 
is particularly the cafe with afs’s milk, which, 
ei than any other, affects the urine and ftool, ; 
hile it has a tendency to purify the blood. | 
On account of the warmth, and the dof 
teal proces of the digefti ive organ, joined ‘to 
the chemical siaperties of the acid generated 
jnit, milk neceflarily coagulates i in every ftom- 
ach. ‘The cafeous Bae is ciiolyedy hac aude 
* Arti fiat aft s milk, not feferior | in its properties to the nn . 


» may be made by the following procefs :--Take of eryngo-root or 
fea-holly, and pearl barley, each half an ounce ; liquorice-root 
. Ghree ounces ; water two pounds or one quart; boil it down over 
ae gentle fi € to one pint, en itraia ityand ana, a ars quantity 
of inl Foiv's milk, “f 
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-ed by the admixture of the digeftive liquors, 
‘and thus prepared for being changed into a 
pure chyle or milky fluid. Indeed, it makes 
no difference, whether we take cream, cheefe, 
and whey in fucceflion, or whether we confume 
them united in the mafs of the milk: in 
the former cafe, the feparation takes place © 
without, and in the latter within the ttomach. 
_ Itis however improper to eat acid fubftan- 
ces together with milk, as this mafs would oc- 
cafion fermentation and corruption: while, 
on the contrary, the natural coagulation is on- 
ya feparation of the conftituent parts, not a 
tranfition of this mild fluid into the flage of 
acid fermentation; for this is prevented by 
the faponaceous digeltive liquors, though the 
milk itfelf be coagulated. 
- Yet milk is not a proper food for the debil- 
‘tated, in all cafes; may, under certain cir- 
: cumftances, it may even be hurtful. It does 
not, for inftance, agree with hypochondriacs ; 
as it occafions cramp of the ftomach, cholic, 
heartburn, and diarrhoea. Febrile patients, 
whofe weak organs of digeftion do not admit 
of nutritive food, and whofe preternatural 
heat would too eafily change the milk into a 
rancid mafs, muft abftain from it altogether. 
vit difagrees alfo with the plethoric, the phleg- 
‘matic, and the corpulent; but particularly - 
-with tipplers, or thofe addigted to ftrong {pir- 
“its. Its butyrous and cheefy parts may ob- 
_ ftru& digeftion and opprefs the ftomach. 
Laftly, four milk is unfit for ufe, on account 
_ of the chemical decompofition which has taken 
Place i in its conftituent parts, and becaufe it 
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can hardly be ‘digefted by the moft. powerful 
ftomach: even {weet milk ought not to be 
eaten together with ‘flefh méat, and in moft 
cafes the whey is preferable to the milk, 

With thefe exceptions, milk is an excellent 
fpecies of diet, which does not require {tron 
digeftive organs, unlefs a variety of other Rub 
{Gites be eaten along with it. On the con- 
trary, perfons much reduced in bodily vigour 
have received benefit, and in a great. meafure 
been cured, by eating milk only. We daily 
obferve that children at the breaft, with the 
natural inclination to acidity and vifcofity, 
feel its bad effects only, when, together with | 
milk, they are fed upon cakes, paftry, ginger-- 
br ead, and other trafh.. Milk being free from 
all acrimony, produces wholefome, light, and 
fweet blood. Sugar and falt are almoit the. 
only proper {pices to be added to. Sudan 

Cream is exceedingly nour ifhing, schol? 
and difficult to be digetted, in a fedentary life. 

Butter poffeffes at once all the good and 
bad. properties of expreffed vegetable oils; it” 
is the fooner tainted with a rancid bitter tafte, 
if it be not fufficiently freed from the butter.“ 
milk, after’ churning.—Bread and butter re- 





_ quire {trong and well-exercifed powers: “of di- 


geftion.—It is a moft pernicious food to hot-,_ 
tempered and. bilious perfons, as wellas to. 
thofe of an impure ftomach. ‘The 6 id qual. $0 
ity of butter is marked by a very fat thin ng 
furface, yellow eolaan a grecalle flavor, and. 
fweet talte.* «J abi aaa his 3k * on 
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 Butter-milk is a {pecies of whey, but con- 
tains a great rabies of butyrous particles. If 
we drink it while new and {weet, it is refrefhs 
ing and cooling. 

- Before I quit the fubje@ of milk, I cannot 
omit remarking, that this fluid, befides- the 
qualities before enumerated, contains fome 
{pirituous parts, in @ latent fatesnswith which 
our chemifts are little acquainted. And al- 
though thefe parts cannot be difengaged from 
the milk, and exhibited in a feparate form, 
yet it is certain, that the Perfians, and other 
inhabitants of the Faft, prepare a kind of 
wine from milk, which poflefles all the prop- 
erties of intoxicating liquors. Such is the 
' report of refpettable travellers ; but I am in- 
clined to fulpeét, that thefe Orientals make 
fome addition. to the fweet whey, after the 
caleous ; pa arts are feparated from it, by yy which 
they. induce. a vinous fermentation. - Wheth- 
ex: they add honey, fugar, or any mucilag?- 
nous vegetab le, containing the faccharine 
Prag lea fhall not attempt to decide: but. 

pve known, that the Chinefe ferment. 
ad ila liquor, from a mixture of rice and 
veal, which is not unpleafant when new. - 

Cheefe is obtained from the tough part of 
‘the milk, which fubfides in coagulation, and 
which mult be completely freed from the 
whey. “All II cheefe is difficult to be digefted, 


tniiontet falt butter into every cialee hiaeett, where the hurt- 
ful propertics of it are fufficiently underftood.— Melted fat, or the 
drippings of baked and roafted meat, is equally, if not more per~ 
nicious to the ftomach, than even ftale butter, and both ought to 
ae Ay se eee for great gz ameiteenl, and net for injuring human 
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being ‘the coarfeft and’ moft sind hui of 
the mil, which. the healthy and laborious on- 
ly can concoe i in. ‘their ftomach. To others, 
it is too heavy’; it imparts a thick and acrid 
chyle to the blood; it hardens in: a weak 
ftomach, and accumulates an eats earthy 
tump. When eaten new, in any confiderable 
quantity, it corrupts the fluids ; and if old, 
it becomes putrid. In {mall quantities: after 
dinner, it can do no great harm, but it is ab- 
furd to fappofe that it affifts digeftion 5 its 
effects, at beft, being of a negative kind, ‘that 


is, by producing a, temporary ftimulus on. 


Ahe ftomach : and even this is the cafe only 
with found old cheefe which is neither too 
fat, nor ‘too far advanced in thes procefs of 
putreretion: arid G). Foams 

Toatted cheefe, though more | agreeable to 
fome palates. than raw, is Rill more indigeftis 
ble, Cheefe, ‘if too much falted, lik that of 
the Dutch, acquires, when old, a pernicious 


acrimony. ‘he green Cheefe of Sw itzerland, 


which is mixed with a powder ‘of . the ‘wild e 


Melilot, or the Trifolium Melilotus, L | and 
the milder Sage-Cheefes prepared te Mets S- 
land, are the almoft only kind. which ma 

eaten without injury ; and mi D thefe Toul 


be ules in moderation.*® — ea? Per Lakes Hi 
is iy 





| me) 
. To Wow ae ‘ftrongly vifcid quality of cl ae and wha ha 4 


powers of digettion it omft require to affimilate it to our fluid: 


{hall mention a compolition which may be ufeful, as the ftrongeft 2 


cement) yet contrived, for mending china cups, ‘glatlts, and the 
hike. A piece of Chefhire or Gloucé{ter cheefe is boiled in three 
or four different waters, till it form a fott and elaftic mafs, freed. 
of the whey and other extraneous ingredients. - _ After havi 
prefled all the water from this mais, and while yet warm, it muft 





be gradually rubbed upon a piece of sriivi fuch as 1S. uled by: 


+ 
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| Birds, as they move in the pureft and mo 
Wdahhatinolndiey poflefs the beft prepared 
and aoft wholefome alimentary. fubftance ; 
yet the fleth of birds, though more veafily *di- 
gefted, is lefs. ‘nourifhing than that of quadru~ 
seds 5. as on account of their conftant exercife 
the whole winged tribe have drier mufcles, 
confequently a lefs nutritious juice.. Thofe 
birds particularly, which fubfift’ upon worms, 
infedts, and fithes, are not wholefome ; and if 
they frequent fwampy and filthy places, their 
flefh will afford meagre and impure nourifh- 
ment. . 

» Some parts of fowls are. lefs wholefome 
than others. The wings of thofe whole prin- 
cipal.exercife is flying, and the legs of thofe 
that generally run, aré the drieft parts of their 
bodies: hence the breaft i is, in all, the foftett 
and moft nutritive part. Young poultry is 
preferable : to that of fome years old, which 
have very tough ears and. are heavier to 
the {tomach.. | 

_ Birds. living upon grain and. eerie are ‘in 
| all tefpetts the beil.s. next, thofe feeding upon 

infects; and laft of all, thatwclafs. of, birds 
which preys and fubfifts upon fifhes.. Thefe 
indeed, like all other animals, whofe. proper 
food is “fleth, are eaten only by favage nations, 
wild and tame ducks» and geefe excepted ; 
ee » by their cocn —) and: the > Ieee 


ot 
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célour-men ; and; as /paalle§ nphaiee or quick-lime in F ooent 
FAL a he. added, 1 as ¥ will be ablorbed Ay the cheete, without _naking 
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tion of their fluids to putrefcency, are lefs 
wholefome than any other bird. . Water-fowl 
afford the leaft beneficial foods In general we 
find winged animals out of feafon in Spring ; 
partly becaufe moft of them are then pairing, 
and partly on account of the long journeys of 
thofe that are birds of paflage, by which they 
become leaner than at any other time of the 
year ; yet fome birds of paflage do not arrive 
in this climate till towards Autumn. 


it is remarkable, that moft birds, when fle»: . 


en from their wild ftate, and fed in captivity, 
fuch as partridges, larks, and others, lofe 
much of their peculiar flavour, which is alfo 


the cafe with wild quadrupeds. Yet, thole. 
tame and domelfticated fowls and animals, - 
that are well fed in yards and ftalls, are gen- 


erally more iat and mufcular than thofe which 
are obliged to feek their own food. Old fowls 
are the moft ferviceable for broth; or they 
might be boiled in clofe veffels, where they can 
macerate for fome hours, till they are com- 
pletely foftened by the fteam. Fowls lofe 


much of their fine flavour, if boiled; they are 


therefore beft roafted, except the {maller kinds 
which ought to be baked. i. 

All birds living upon grain and_ berries 
afford good nutriment, except geele and ducks. 
The fleth of the goofe is unwholefome, elpeci- 
ally when fed in {mall inclofures, without 
exercife; which practice is fometimes carried 





fo far, as cruelly to nail the animal to aboard — 
‘through the feet, to prevent its motion. Its — 
fat is almoft totally indigeftible: its flefh pro- 


duces a very obvious and bad effect ee 


e 


po ee 
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wounds and ulcers. It.is alfo pernicious to 
thofe who are difpofed to inflammatory difeafes, 
and to cutaneous eruptions.—A young hen, 
or chicken, is a very wholefome dith ; its veg- 
table. aliment produces a mild and {weet 
‘chyle ; and the whitenels of its flefh fhows its 
excellent quality. Ast is eafily digefted, it is 
a dith to be recommended to the weak and de- 
bilitated ; and it agrees beft with individuals of 
an. acrid and: mucous tendency, or fuch as are 
troubled with biliary and ftomachic diforders. 
‘The Capon is one of the moft delicate dith- 
es; if eaten when young, he yields a ftrong 
and good chyle; his flefh is not of a heating 
nature, is not difpofed to putrefcency, and the 
fat itfelf is- eafily digefted. » Turkeys, as well 
as Guinea or India fowls, yield a ftrong ali- 
‘ment, but are more difficult of digeftion than 
the capon; particularly the legs, wings and 
fat. ‘Thefe birds, when roafted, are ufually 
filled with fome kind of heavy pudding, which 
is a favourite morfel with many, but requir es 
the firongeit digeftive powers.——The old prej- 
udices, that the flefh of capons is produdtive 
ofthe gout, and that of {parrows brings on 
epileptic fits, are too ablurd to require refuta- 
‘tion. | 
Among the. birds fubfifting on infeéts, there 
are few eaten, except the various kinds of 
‘fnipes and ftarlings. All of them, without ex- 
ception, confift of hard, unfavoury, and {carce- 
ly digeftible feth. 
£i It mould be ufelefs to enumerate the vari- 
ous birds living upon fifth, which are eaten in 
other countries. They all have a taite of fith, 
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and afford a poor aliment. The ducks and 
geefe only are eaten in Britain : of thefe the 
former afford the better nourifhment, as they 
are generally not fo abundantly fat as the lat- 
ter, and are permitted to move about in the 
openair. But they ought not tobe fuffered 
to repair to ftagnant «waters, which they fwal- 
low, and which taint their fluids and flefh with 
qualities detrimental to health. 

Next to milk, no nutriment is fo fimple and 
falutary as that of bird’s eggs, among which 


thofe of hens juftly deferve the preference, in _ 


refpe& of nourifhment, tafte, and digeftion: 
The albumen, or the white of eggs, corref- 
ponds to our ferum, or the water of the 
bléod ; ; it is diffolved in a warm temperature, 
but confiderable heat makes it hard, tough, 
dry, and infoluble. The yolk of eggs is more 
foluble, contains much oil, Ager is uncommon- 
ly nourifhing, but has a ftrong tendency to 
putrefa&tion : hence eggs mult be eaten while 
frefh. People of a weak ftomach ought to eat 
no kind of food eafily putrefcible, confequent- 
ly no eggs. ‘lo thole, on the contrary, who 
digeft well, a frefh ese, boiled: foft, (or 4: 
er ftewed in hot water, from five to ten 
utes, without allowing it to boil) is a very 





light, proper, and, at the fame time, nour- 


ifhing food. 

Hard-boiled eges, fried eggs, ' pan- tat 
and all artificial preparation of eggs, are heavy 
on the ftomach, corrupt our fluids, and are 
HaWROIE ORE, “THE eggs of ducks and geefe 


ought not to be eaten, “but by perfons of the: 
rvoit active and powerful ftomachs. All Thee 


\ 
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require a fufficient quantity of falt, to promote 
their folution in the digeftive organ ; yet but- 
ter renders them ftill more difficult of di- 
geftion : hence it is equally abfurd and perni- 
cious to ufe much butter, with a view to foften 
hard boiled eggs. We cannot be too circum- 
fpe& in the ule of eggs, as to their frefhnels ; 
for there are examples, of perfons, after hav- 
ing ufed corrupted, or only tainted eggs, being 
feized with putrid fevers.* 


* Various modes of preferving eggs have been contrived in 
domeftic life. To prevent the external air from pervading the 
tgg, is the principal requifite. With this intention fome fmear 
- them with butter, others pack them in bran or common falt; the 
. farmers in. Germany fufpend them in frefh river-water, by means 
of amet; butall thefe methods are troublefome and uncertain. 
The beft way of preferving them to any length of time,is to place 
them in a very ftrong lime-water, to leave fome lime at the bot- 
You of the veffel,; and if the water fhould become turbid, to pour 
it off and fupply it with a frefh infufion. ‘This may be done with 
boiling water, to diffolve more of the lime ; but it mult be allowed 
to hecome perfectly cold Lefore the eggs are placed in it. 

PF thalf here take notice of a method lately contrived to preferve 
animal and vegetable fubftances, to almoft any length of time, 
without falting or pickling. A Mr. Donarpson has obtained his 
Majefty’s Letters Patent, for inventing a powder, which is faid to 
potiefs the extraordinary virtues of preferving the flefh of ani- 
mals, as well as vegetable roots, to an indefinite length of time. 
ff this be true, (though I am much inclined:to doubt it) it is eafy 

9 conceive how the Egyptian mummies could be preferved for 
yeralthoufand years. Our Eaft and Weft India veffels may 
now fave themfelves the trouble of taking live ftock on board. 

in order to afford an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
Mr. Donaldfon’s powder, or of giving it a fair trial, I fhall bricfly 
ftate its component parts, as recorded in the Patent-—Any quan- 
tity of vegetable gum, fuch as Gum Arabic, or that of cherry-trees, 
in fine powder, is mixed with an equal quantity of fine flour of 
wheat or barley: this is made intoa pafte, and baked in an oven, 
contrived for that purpofe, with a very gentle heat, fo as to pre- 
vent it from forming a cruft. The dry mafs is again reduced to 
afine powder, and this is the great and aftonifhing prefervative.— 
Hither animal or vegetable fubftances furrounded with this pow- 
der, and packed in clofe boxes in that ftate, according to the pro- 
feffions of the Patentee, keep freth, and free from corruption, for 
almoft any length of time—Relzta refero. 
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» Fifh, though of a tender flefh, afford upon 
he whole but a weak nourifhment. ‘They are 
more or lefs difficult to digeft, according to 
the different oi of water in which they. live. 
trefcible, hie! are Hil inferior in quality to 
birds and quadrupeds, on which account 
they ought not to be eaten by febrile patients 
and convalefcents.. Their fat is ftill more in- 
foluble and indigeftible than that of other an- 
imals, and readily turns rancid. On account 
of their indifferent qualities, no fatiety ts more 
noxious than that of fith. 

Acid fauces and pickles, calculated to refilt 
putrefaction, render fith fomewhat better, and. 
more wholefome for the {lomach, while butter 
has a tendency to prevent digeftion, and to: 
promote the corruption of their flefh. On 
the contrary, {pice and falt, ufed in moderate 
quantities, ftimulate the Abreyok thet ftomach 
to exert their action, and facilitate the digetts 
ive procels: 

Fith dried in the open. air, ‘ta Re 
boiled foft, are eafily digetted 5° but all Yad a 






fea-fith, as ‘well as finoked fih;” are injurious 


to the ftomach, and afford little nutrition. 
The fame remark, though in an inferior de- 
gree, applies to fith preferved in vinegar and 
ipice. In general, the heads and ‘tails con: 
taining the leaft fat, are the lighteft parts: for 


digeftion, as on the contr. ary the belly is the - 
heavieft... Such as have a tender fleth are . 


fooner digefted’ than Bae of a hard and tough 
confiltence, +0) aR ane | ~~ 

The foft and sanaeataane oes fithes} ‘like the 
eel, are partly compofed of an oily flime, pare. 
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ly of tough fibres, and are confequently not 
-eafily digefted. ‘Thofe living in ponds, ditch- 
es, and other flanding waters, are certainly 
lefs wholefome than river fifth, whofe exercife 
is greater, and whofe natural element is purer. 
For ftanding water eafily putrifies, and the fith 
lodging inthe mire of {uch refervoirs, contin- 

ually feed upon. the putrid parts. But the 
fame kind of river fifh is alfo of different qual- 
ities, according to their different nourifhment. 
Thus, thofe caught in rivers contiguous to 
great towns, are ‘lefs falubrious than others ; 1 
becanfe they neceflarily receive great quanti- 
ties of the impurities thrown into fuch rivers. 

Salt-water fifh are perhaps the belt of any, 
as their flefh is more {olid, more agreeable and 
healthy, lefs expofed to putrefcency, and lefs 
vifcid. Thefe excellent qualities they poflefs 
when frefh; when falted, they have all the 
properties of falt- fleth, and confequently its 
difadvantages. With refpect to herrings, it is 
certain, that of all the fea-fith they are. moft. 
eafily digefted : and falt-herrings, in particu- 
far, if eaten in finall quantities, diffolve the 

ne in the ftomach, ftimulate the appetite, 
create thirft, and. do not. readily putrity by 
long Keeping. 

Among the amphibious animals, the legs of 
frogs are in fome countries efteemed a delicate 
dith ; yet, as they contain a-large portion of 
fat, the ftomach cannot eafily digeft them, 
without the addition of much falt. The fame 
ebfervation applies to the Turtle, as well as the 
‘Weft-Indian Guana, a-fpecies of Lizard; two 
er. three feet long, of a moft forbidding ap- 
E2. 
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pearance; but its fleth is delititecuner falu- 
brious, much refembling that of a chicken.— 

We alfo eat lobfters and crabs, which are 
fpecies of water-infeéts : as both of them, how- 
ever, generally arrive at a {lage approaching 
to putrefaétion, before they are fold in inland 
towns, their confumption is attended with con- 


fiderable danger. Befides, the fleth of lobfters, - 


in particular, is not eafily digefted, as it pol 
fefles a peculiar acrimony, which in fwallow- 
ing fometimes occafions pain in the throat. 
Some people, it is faid, have been’ attected 
with eruptions of the fin, pain in the ftom. 
ach, and rheumatifins, arifing from the ufe of 


jabfters.’ .ikeir jelly, aha is mild and. 
nourifhing.* | wh 


* The fleth of river lobférs is more deticate’ than that of the 
fea-lobfter ; but it is at the fame time more fubjec to. putrefac- 
tion, and ought therefore to be ufed in a frefh ftate, with much 
falt or vinegar. In Germany and other parts of the Continent, 
lake and river-lobfters are always boiled alive, and generally i in. 

milk: a difk much efteemed int¥amilies, and of which children 
are particu larly fond—The Germans cook various ‘fpecies of 

. frefh-water-fith in milk: and although palatable dithes may thus. 
_be prepared, yet, on account of the incongruous variety of fub- 
ftances, 1 cannot approve of the mixture. There is, however, a | 
method of obtaining from lobfters a very excellent and wholefome 
jelly, the pa:ticulars of which I fhall here communicate to th 
‘reader, upon the authority of a refpectable phyfician at Ham- 
burgh, “Take the flefh of abont thirty river-lobfters fuffic ni 
boiled; cut it in fmall pieces, and place it in'a capacioys ear 
veffcl, over a gentle fire, with one ounce of frefh butter. Al 
the butter is completely abforbed, add the clean flefh and kin’ of 
two calves’ feet, and four quarts of pure foft water. . inseam 








. gredicnts mult be fimmered over a moderate fire, till the th, . 


of the mafs amount to rather more than one quart. In that ft 
half a drachm of powdered nutmeg, -and a handful of chervil 
mult be added ; amd after having allowed it to boil up aga 
poreft part of this mafs is to be prefled through a ftron, 
cloth. When placed, for fome-hours, in a cellar or fo 
, cool pt ace, it forms a ftrong jeliy, two or three spoon of whic. 
will impart uncommon richnefs and flavour to a baton afal 0 o! com- oe 
mon veal or chicken Hugth. el ®akewo ghsenaett fimilar jg 
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Oyfters are’ eaten both raw, and dreffed = 
Alias raw, they are in every refpeét preferable ; 
for, by cooking, they are deprived of the falt- 
water which promotes their digeftion in the hu- 
man ftomach, as well as of a great proportion 
of their nourifhing jelly. Raw oyfters are 
eafily digefted, and may be eaten, with great 
advantage, by the robuft, as well as by the 
weak: and confumptive ; as this thell-fifh pof- 
fefles more nutritive animal jelly than almof 
any other. ‘They farther are generally at- 
tended with a laxative effect, if eaten in any 
quantity: hence they afford an excellent fup- 
per to thofe liable to coftivenefs. 

Snails, though feldom eaten in this coun- 
‘try, are equally nourifhing and wholefome. 
On account of their gelatinous nature, they 
thave lately been much ufed againft confump- . 
tions ; and as thefe complaints are now very 
frequent in Britain, it were to be wifhed that 
-fauch patients may give this remedy. a fair tri- 
al, by boiling a dozen of the red garden. 
fails every evening in a quart of fweet milk 
er whey, for half an hour, then {training the 
Hguor through a coarfe cloth, and drinking i it 
“with fugar ‘every morning gradually upon: an 
‘empty #omach ; and repeating thefe draughts 
for a month or two, if required.. This red 
“garden- {nail (or the Helix Pomatia, L.) has 
-alfo been ufed externally in the open hem- 

,orrhoids, © where frefh. fnails were applied, 
_ every two, or three hours, ina raw sonst with 
“remarkable fuccefs... eta 
 Mufcles are of a more folid texture, and 
“therefore not fo eafily digefted as oyfters. 
The fea-mufcles afford a hard, . indigeltible, 
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tid eas fome imagine, poifonous food. Al- 

though the examples of their deleterious na~ 
_ ture be very rare, yet they ought not to be 
eaten without vinegar, or fome other vegeta- 
ble acid, a&ting as a corrector’ of their bad 
qualities, or, in the opinion of others, as an 
antidote. 





Of Vegetable Aliment. 


The various articles of nourifhment we 
derive from the Vegetable Kingdom, may with. 
propriety be divided. into five orders : . 
rift, The different fpecies of farina, or grain, 
fach as wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

ad, Uhe legumes, or pulfe, fuch.as peas,, 
beds. &o. 

3d, The various. kinds. of falads and: Pom 
Herbs. 

ath, Alt the different roots; and, 

sth, Fruit, or the produdion of trees and. 
fhrubs. 

The firft, of thefe, namely the farinaceous,. 
are very nourifhing, on account of the copious. 
mucilage they. contain ; but they are likewife. 
difficult to digeft. Bread itfelf, though juttly- 
called the faff of life, if eaten too freely, ox to: 
ferve as a: meal, produces vifcidity er flime,. 
obftruds the inteftines, and lays the founda-. 
tion of habitual coftivenefs. All: difhes pre-. 
pared of flour, are not only nourifhing, but-are 
emolhent, attenuating, and correct acrimony. 
Leavened: ‘bread, or fuch as has acquired an. 
acidulated tafte by a flow fermentation of the: 
ibis tis 18 sapton: and. antifeptic 5. a: circum. 
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ftance well eftablithed by experience. By this 
procefs of preparing the dough, all the tough _ 
parts are moft intimately mixed with the drier 
parts of the flour, and the fixed air is expelled 
in baking. New-baked bread al Mp contains 
much of an indigeftible pafte, which is reme- 
died, either by allowing it to dry for two or 
three days, or by toafting it. This ought to 
be done regularly, particularly in times of 
fcarcity, both on account of health and econo- 
my. Stale bread, in every refpect, deferves. 
the preference: and perfons troubled with flat- 
ulency, cramp of the ftomach, and indigeftion, 
fhould not upon any account eat new bread, 
and ftill lefs hot rolls and butter. Indeed, all 
paftry whatever is unwholefome,. ‘elpecially | 
when hot, © Thofe who devour hot pies with 
avidity, fhould confider, that they contain an. 
uncommon quantity of air, which diftends the 
ftomach, and produces the moft alarming arid 
danverous cholics, and incurable ol} bitrattions, 
infomuch that the ftomach and bowels have 
been known to burft. The porous qua lity of 
bread arifes fromthe fixed air having been ex- 
pelled in baking ; and the more fponey the 
bread, it is the more wholefome. But new- 
baked bread, and rolls in particular, require 
a found ftomach ; becaufe they contain much 
| mucilage, “not having parted with all their 
moifture; and wheat-flour is more vifcid than’ 
that of rye, which is the bread-corn of mott 
at ions on the Continent: a 
ie read and butter, together | wich Hauge as: 
they are eaten in Holland and Germany, form 


a thafs fearcely digeftible, ‘The external fare 
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face of bread, or the cruft, which: has beert 
more dried by the teat of the oven, is eafieft 
digefted ; it contains the empyreumatic part, 
expelled by fire from the flour; it produces 
an emollient effect on the bowels ; but, at the 
fame time, is more heating and lefs nourithing 
than the fofter part, or crumb. | 

The great difference in bread is owing, 
partly to the different fpecies of grain. from 
which it is made, partly to the time the flour 
has been kept ; ~ for, when new, it is more dif- 
ficult to deprive it of its tenacity ;. partly to its 
being more or lefs cleaned from the bran}; 
partly to the different methods of fermenting 
and baking it; to the difference in the water 
with which the flour has been kneaded ; and 
laftly, to the various ingredients of which the 
-paite has been compounded. The foftnefs of 
the mill-ttones ufed in grinding the flour, may 
allo vitiate the bread, by introducing particles 
of fand and marble, fo as to make it equally: 
noxious to the teeth, and oppreffive to the 
flomach. Wel i-baked, and thoroughly dried 
bread, is eafily diffolved by water, without 
rendering it vifcid or gelatinous: hence it is 
well adapted for the ufe of the debilitated, as 
well as for every age or temperament. - VER 

Falty-pudding, on account of its tenacity, . 
and the quantity of mucilage it contains, is _ 
not fo eafily digefted as people, who feed their A 
infants upon this difh, are apt to imagine, — 
Porridge made of oatmeal, the comion Baod: * 
of children and the lower clafs of adults in — 
Scotland, is not fo heavy as that of wheat- flour; 
though both of them ee vigorous digef-~ 
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_ tive organs, robuft conftitutions, and trong 
exercife, in order to produce a proper nutri- 
ment. 

_ The wermicelli, and macarone of the Italians, 
as well as all the different difhes made of flour 
mixed up into pafte, and either boiled in water 
or ftewed in butter, are ill calculated for 
patients and convalefcents, to whom they 
are frequently adminiftered. A pafte, when 
it is fo elaftic that it can be formed into 
balls, is extremely difficult to be digefted. All 
unfermented paltry is exceffively trying to the 
ftomach ; and inftead of wondering that the’ 
lovers of fuch dainties are continually troubled 
with indigeftion and other ftomachic com- 
plaints, it would be againit the order of things 
afi it were otherwife. 

Bread ought not to be eaten with every 
tits, it is more ufeful and neceflary with 
thofe articles that contain much nourifhment. 
in a fmall bulk, in order to give the ftomach 
a proper degree of expanfion. Befides, the 
addition of bread to animal food has another 
advantage, mamely, that of preventing the 
difguft attending a too, copious ufe of fleth, 
and its ftrong tendency to putrefadtion. But 
af we accuitom ourfelves to eat new baked 
bread, to provifions already indigeftible in 
Facies fuch as fat geeie, bacon, blood- 

“Yaufages, and the like, we make them {till more 
upportable to our digeftive organs. Of the 
ife: rent kinds of grain, from which bread is 
pared, that of rye as by far the moft whole- 

: for people of a fedentary life, as well as 
the delicate. and nervous. For though it be 
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jefs nourifhing, it is likewife lefs tenacious, 
and more. eafily digefted, than bread made of 
wheat.* . teary 
Rice contains a thin,’ unelattic, and exfily 
foluble mucilage. “It is one of the popular 
prejudices, that rice has'a tendency to produce — 
coftivenefs: this is only fo far true as the ufe. 
of it, by perfons of languid and debilitated 
casnaionst is fometimes attended with flat- - 
ulency, which fufficiently accounts for its fec- 
ondary effeét. ‘Vo avoid fuch unpleafant con- 
fequences, rice ought,to -be eaten. with the 
addition ef fome fpice, fuch as cinnamon, fen- 
nel, carraway, annis-feed, and the like; par- 
ticularly by thofe of a phlegmatic habit, and 
flow digeftion.—In India, where this plentifub 4 
grain is almoft the only food of the natives, | 
itis regularly eaten with fuch quantities of ~ 
pepper, and other {trong fpices, that Europe- 
ans, on their firft arrival, cannot partake of — 
this high-feafoned difh. "From a cuftom fo 4 
beneficial in its phyfical. effects, we may con- 
clude, that the Indians, though -diretted more ~ 
by inftin@ than feientific indu@tion, are not — 
altogether unacquainted with the rules of diet. — 


* A few years fince, when ferious apprehenfions of an ap- ri, 
proaching famine were entertained, in confequence of the fearci- 
ty, or rather the high price’ of Hour’ in this country, the minds 
men were feduloufly employed in refearches tending to avert the 
impending calamity. Compofitions of various fubftances to ferve 
as fubfitutes for bread, fach as grey-peas, horfe-beans, ‘potatoes, 
and many other farinaceous vegetables, were repeatedly 
And although | avery nourifhing and palatable bread 
ed of flour mixed with rice and potatoes, yet the | Pp 
_ the lower, as well as the higher clafies of the people, 
of wheaten bread, were too great and it a 
ufeful and beneficial an innovation, 

















| f the bee prepr tions « 
taucilage, or jelly, wh hich is o tai ee ps 
ing two ounces of it ground to fine powder, 
‘anda quarter of a.pound of loaf-fugar in one 
pint of water, until it becomes a tranfparent 
‘thick broth: this, when exprefled through a 
cloth, and allowed to- cool, is.a palatable and 
| iholedisine jelly. ‘ibs 
Oats, when hulled or deprived of the hutk, 
and reduced to groats, are ufed as the common 
forthe infirm and fick in England, France, 
and Germany. - They. ut apart to the water a 
‘thick. mucilage, which, with. the ‘addition of 2@ 
few currants ‘boiled in it, is of a ARPA 
vand flightly aperient quality. 

Barley, or rather pearl-barley, may be-ufed 
with a fimilar intention, and) is. perhaps ftill 
“more nutritive buty2 after decoétion, the grof 

Aen arts which remain ought net to be eaten. 

| fillet, or hirfe, is inferior to either oats or 
Ks it poflefles too crude a magia for. 
-Felaxed-or sinaétive ftomachs. 
\Manna-grafs (the fefuca fluitans) i is fo ia 
sesecrsnty. and Poland, becaufe its feeds 
have ‘remarkably weet and agreeable tafte, 
particularly before the plant comes to its full 
t: rowth. -It-excelsin richnefs and nutriment 
. the othe vegetable productions of Furope 3 

























as puddings Two 
‘properly cooked in ears ait water, 


| boiled in milk, it afferds excellent ya | 





. ae =e for the cinta 
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addition of fome fugar ‘and white. wine, it 
makes.an agreeable nd nourithing dith for 
lying-in women, and other patients for whom 
animal food is improper, and whofe fituation 
roars the DEeRORY Pai of witle, for ual 
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ae ie 4 
-: * ; 





The fecond order. of ee s Peat’ in- 
cludes all the leguminous produftions, as 
beans, peas, lentils, and the like; thefe con- | 
tain a folid gluten or mucilage, and afford a 
rich and ftrong nutriment, ae te beft agrees 
with a vigorous ftomach. They Ifo have a 
confiderable proportion of crude particles, - 
which cannot be affimflated to our fluids, ang. 4 
muft therefore remain undigefted in the bow- . 
 éls, to the great detriment of the alimentary 4 

canal. The mea/ of the leguminous cla als oY 
digefted with more difficulty than that of grain; | 
befides, it contains much fixéd air; on “abil ; 
account it is extremely flatulent, is apt to pro; 
duce coftivenefs, and.to comiifutticate various 
kinds of acrimony to the blood, Thefe effets, 
however, it produces only when it is eaten too } 
frequently and copioufly. Hence bread, made ‘ 
of peas or beans, either alone or mixed and 
ground together” with wheat, is ea es 
daily ufe. . ae 

Yet we muft not imagine, that. even the m oft 
¢ wholefome articles of food are altogether free 
from air: this. element is a neceflary and ufe- : 

ful ingredient, to promote the digeltio# al | 
alimentary fubftances. » AMS proportion of fix : * ‘ 
ed air varies. extremely in ‘different vege eta a 

ii i—all the leruminous plants ee 


< 
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bound with it;-and even perfons with whom © 
they agree’ well; mut have experienced flatu- 
lency and torpor, | after a copious ufe of peas 
orbeans. * « Thofe who are fond of peas-foup, 
‘would better confult their health, by boiling 
the peas whole than fplit and deprived of their 
hufks ; for thefe “promote the grinding of the 
~peas, and prevent them from turningyacid in 
the f Omach, which Hie bes a do, ) wag 








efh ftate, wart ic pee cy and 
ertblelonit for they are lefs flatulent, and 

more eafy of digeftion, than in their ripé tate, 
It defer ves to be. remarked, in g general , that all 

vegetables of the pulfe ki ad as they advance in’ 
1s owth, become m more coprefiive tothe ftomach, 
, Peaeenlequetitty lefs hae y in their effedts, : 


a 
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‘he third ‘order of Vegetables con rites 
Yarious » kinds: of falads and herbs u fed in’ 

e) > {uch as greens, cabbage, fpinage, 
d the like. ‘Thefe contain a great propors 
Bete on and little nourifhment: the ey, 

fill the ftomach, refift putrefattion, 

ay therefore .be eaten more freely in 
Tr than in ‘winter; “being,, _befides, of a 
Sitening, laxative, -faponaceous, and confe. — 
ently folvent nature, ce si gt calcu-, 
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0 relieve ape pes rss account of 


(ood 4 ” Se’. 
ae, ak i Pee 


dee? 
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~ and injudicious ; for, with the water, their “a 


. to be thoroughly wathed, and, cabbage ex-- 
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on, or who are*troub 





moifture by perfpira 


Mich: Aedhinld oie Sulla tathoot che Sian e 
(in which cafe animal food is apes aie a 


as thefe. vegetables. afift infenfible perfpira- 
tion, they. are cooling, and affift all the emunc: 
tories of the body. ‘Their nourifhmentyis in. 
proportion to the mucilage e contained in them 5, 

but as this is/in 4 very diluted ftate, tl vale 


ment they affordis inconfiderable.” The rare 
further diftinguifhed by: the, earthly .acrid,, 


and aérial particles which they contain, both, 


with tefpe& to their nutriment, and their ef- 


fects upon the firft paflages. ; “Dhey become 


foft by boiling, many of the aérial particles 


are expelled, and they are thus rendered 
more digeftible, _ But the praétice of boiling 
them in large quantities of water, which is. 
afterwards poured off, is extremely abfurd 


beft and moft nutritious parts,are confequent- 
ly thrown away : hence thefe vegetables ought 


cepted, {tewed in a fmall quantity of water, 


which will fo far be reduced by flow boiling, 
that it may be brought to the table, . together 4 
with the vegetables. ‘lo improve their relith, 7 
as well as to render thefe vegetables lefs flatu- a 


lent, we generally add {pices, which ri ah, 
digeftion. And for the fame reafon, in a raw 
ftate, they are eaten with vnene falt, » pepper, 
and the like.» jae ses 

Salads, being in general bee ish. oe 


pineders call for all the powers of the ftomac! 





to digeft thefe liqu ds, together with the raw 


herbs. Baked vegetables with patte sod ly 


~ 





5. “We 
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y are ‘prepared in fome coiititries|e: lofe 
. porer tenet al’ virtues, and readily acquire 


“anvempyreumatic oil upon the cruft, which is_ 







indigeitible, and taints the wesc with a 
gerou s acrimony. — | Bie. 
; ar as an- Gdeplidns uaalitte oe nu- 





1ough fomewhat flatulent anddi- 


: “uretic in its effects. The young fhoots of this 
“plant are not only the moft palatable, but at 
the fame time thi moft falutary.—As: a good 
fubftitute for fyarrowgrais, I.can from experi- 
ence recommend ithe young buds of hops, which 





are more eafily procured, fearcely inferior to _ 


om er i in talte tan nd, on account of their 
~yaromatic quality, very grateful and wholefome. 
-shArtichokes: afford a light and tender food, 


, ae s {till more nuit ‘put lefs diuretic. 





fparagus ; for this reafon, ey are we 
Pate: einge les) ae 

__ ») Spinage, a fayourite dith with many, rats 
| "mo nutrient, “paffes quickly through the fto- 
ome ie and bowels, aimoft undigefted; ‘and, 
3 > ufually drefled with butter, it weakens 

















sitomachs, fpinage 


ey : eeficovan acrid acidity, which de- 
| > the:teeth of their enamel, andjought 
voided by thofe who arcalready troub- 
an acid talte 1 in ‘the mouth. es 

fithe molt indigefible 
as the alae and 


rT int a cir 108 fon as and 
forthe weak oF 


e heart-burh. 


' 
tate y 
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and contains no nourifhment.—More.’ eftin” 

ble, cooling, : and lefs hurtful to the sie» 

, the young iprigs of cauliflower ; “but the moft” 
indigelltible of all is the Colewort (Caulis ra 


picius.). What has been faid with refpett ‘to. 
cabbage, ‘s/applicable. alfo to the Orach, or? 


| Atriplex, and the Lettuce, when pony boiled 4 


or ftewed. * ee 
White Cabbage i is pofleffed of exient: prop 
erties ; it is lefs flatulent than the ‘common, 
greens, and, being full of water, it is. diuretic, 
and fomewhat ee is et ad 





portion | to the time aa remain’ in the: alin 
mentary ‘canal. 





Of White “Cabbage fliced or seal oh: thin, an 


fhreds, and afterwards. feafoned and falted,, 
the Germans make" Sauer J raut; which is, 
eafily digefted, on account — 
with it, and the acetous fermentation it- has. 





se undergone, before” it Is*ufed, and by which 


i ‘tages, being one of the moft excellent — | 
‘ties § ; it has proved of fingular 1 fervice at fea 
“In refitting” the ravages of the Teurvy i 


he 2 greatett part of its fixed air. is e 
auer Kraut may be preferved freth fo 
‘tim e3 it. operates’ powerfully 6n’the e hr 


xpelled.. 
a ito 














rap 


curing it in the moft bah . 
are indebted to Capt. Cook, for antr cing 
this falutary difh among the fallow eer Ap) 


of all prejudices,” and hus? releltt ne 
health of many brave mariners. Laftly, Sauer 


Kraut has been found saci, preventive 


, 


of the falt mixed, 
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inf epidemic diftempers, particularly ihe. 

finft the dyfentery, and the putrid and pe. 

techial. fevers, which, it hee even oe. 

—euredi * yea Bo 

Lettuce contains many nitrous particles, is. 

very cooling, ; and ufeful in the evening to. 


_ thofe who cannot fleep, from the too great heat 


and undulations of the blood, But the copi-. 
~ Qus addition of oil and the yolk of. eggs ren-. 
rs it lels digeftibl le than when eaten in its, 
fimple fate; but if ‘thefe muit be ufed it is 
better to add fome fugar, which decompofes. 
hefe fubftances.. The, moft’ fuitable ingredi- 
of Salads, befides th e Lettuce, ate the va-. 
rious ( refles, Chervil, ( Char Pile: bulbo- 
fum, Linn.) and’ the feurvy- -grafs, which, to- 
Seer with other cooling herbs, produce the. 
effet of cleanfing the humours, or, as fome. 
fay; of purifying the blood, and are at the 
fame time diuretic ; efpecially if, eaten ih: 


















‘Spring,jand upon an empty flomadk, 1) 
Or '4 
a Mey ee ae 
7 " ‘ ay ’ . ~ | i a 
aa ie i f + Eee 7 
ona fourth riley of Vegetables cohens of all, 


efcu' has are ufed at our: 
les. ‘Uhey are either of the mild, or of the. 
figent and acrid kind. ‘ The Lauer are. 
h, more. nour {hing and lefs. flatulent than 
latter, which however potlefs fome medic- 
vers, fuch as the various fpecies of rad. 
ions, garlic, and thelike. © 
ts are neither fo nourifhing, nor. fo eafily. » 


Hi animal: ‘food. Yet-we may con nfid- 


oer it asa contale, rule, that any kind of ali. 


¥ by experience, that the potato is a nare Otic 
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ment; : for which: anebeck: ainatural and — 
nent. ap} etite, is*conformable to.our nature, — 
OF this-k ind is that beneficial root, the: potato, af 
which, in the moft fimple preparation, and ~ 
without any addition, affords an agreeable and _ 
_ wholefome food to almoft every perfon, and © 
particularly to children. Itisone of the light. a 
eft alimentary fubftances, occafioning neither — 
vifcidity nor flatulence, and cam be vhurtful 
only, when immoderately ufed.. But, he 1g 
a dry vegetable, and containing rhany earthy 
particles, it requiresa proper quantity. A ay 
to prevent obftruations. Its excellent. nour- ‘ 
ithment i is fufficiently obvious: in the healthinefs 
of. thofe country people, whofe principal food 
is potatoes, as well as animals that are kent ) 
upon thefe roots. . m9 

-The quicknefs. with. which the chile ching 4 
Fronwpotatecs 4 is affimilated to the blood, leaves 
no doubt that they, are eafily digefted ; for it 4 
is a general remark, that tabouring “people 
-fooner feel a renewal of their appetite; after 
potatoes, than any other {pécies of food. It | 
dea, groundlefs aflertion, that they. Sister ie | 
thick “and. crude chyle, and confeguently a_ 
- grofs and vifcous blood. It is an-equally u 
_ founded fuppofition, which. is amply | 
























root, and thatiit is apt to ftupify)the powers 
of the. ‘mind. This effec is pre oduced on yo 

from a too, copious ufe of it, together with 
want of exercife; in which cafes {ny Other ; 
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food would be attended hal lar cc : 
gee a } 
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| “The ftimulating powers afcribed to potatdcs 
appear tome merely fanciful. Thofe of a 
farinaccot .confiftence are much more’ eafily 
refted, than the heavy and gelatinous-kind.. 
She flour made of potatoes is more wholefome 
for paftry, and for all thofe difhes prepared of 
4 ‘meal, than anyother. The French have lates 
: nth contrived a method of preparing. a granula- 
ah dts: from this root, which is grateful to 
the palate very mourifhing. It is per- 
for bya machine of fimple conftru@tion; 
a en of which; together with a des 
tiption, was given, fome time ago, in the 
pertory of the Arts and Manufatures ;— 














and itvhas alfo been ufed. Auccefsfully, when 


mixed with wheat flour, 1 in making bread.* 


The Beet-root contains a large proportion ak : 


faccharine matter. By the lateft experiments 
of M. Achard, of Berlin, it has been proved, 

that about fourteen: pounds weight produced: 
‘ene pound of raw fugar, exceedingly fweet; 
and without ithe intermixture of any. other 
tafte. Independent of this confideration, the 
eet is a valuable root, both in an economical 
vand culinary refpe& ; itis pofiefled of mild: 
aperient qualities, and ought to be eaten more 






digeftion, yet fomerlefs Hatulent root, fuch as: 
arfley, celery, or even potatoes, ought to be 
va vn aa with the beef 5. which addition 
wie “nh ae 
* Whatever bas been. Postips ly. a Lagaintt: 13 ufe of sey 
‘itis now well underfteod that the fo 
and ne to the Romach, even ins the weakeft conftitutions. polls. 
= geen of Paris, ived for féveral wecks on eye only, 
i ny ilk effects. év his health. . 










requently, for fupper, by thofe who are. ofa. »; 
oftive habit. Although it is not difficult of © 


are wholefome, nourifhing,, 


spat 


— 





will aan it not. Ladiiaditial wads rable): buthals 
, fo more fuitable tothe ftomach and rete 


- Carrots are extremely flatulent, and there: 
fore an improper food for the weak, and thofe 


inclined to acidity ;. by fuch. individuals they 


can {carcely be. digefted, unlefs taken with the 
addition of. fpicé, and a proper quantity of 
_ by which means their fermentation and 
rruption in the ftomach will be inva great 
iis prevented. In other refpedts, they 
pie a good and copious alimentary fuidy 


atthe fame time powerfully affe@ the resins 


and are likewife. anthelmintic, or deftructive’ 





of sWOLMSs \oivgty’ > agi eee pie a PRs oe 
op Parfnips, befides their fweet vasniagies con= 
tain fomewhat of the,aromatic: principle, be- 
ing more nourifhing and lefs flatulent than’ _ 
carrots... ‘lo. deprive them. entirely ofthe 
latter quality, they ought to be boiled: in twe’ — 
different waters; but by this precaution: they 
partly lofe' their. lorant taille, and become |. 
nounfhing. «. se. see) other. 
Turnips are oaisbiees) but Geamsteni and not. 





: habiiok digeftion ;. they become ftilh moreine: ~ 


digeltible. with age.—The leaft»flatulent and* — 


moit nourifhing of thefe roots are the long’ 


_ kind, or Swedith Turnip, lately | 
‘into this country. . 





Parfley, as well as Smallage are “of a fwe 
ftimulating, and aromatic nature. The rors 





; 
! 
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mer, efpecially, was bythe older phyfidans* J 4 


fuppoles to purify the blood; an effect which» 


modern medical obfervers would not only * 
. doubt, but even ridicule... 


So much, howev-4 
er, is certain, that parfley is a mi : 
y : eas ; ’ wre hee 
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aid diuretics |:Yety for thefe falutary pur- 
pofes, it ought snes ee be eaten, in a raw but 
boiled flates2i 28% | ea 
¢ Celery is one of wile moft ing rant roots we 
poffefs in our climate, though its fhoots and 
leaves are. more commonly ufed for falads, 
‘thanthe root itfelf. There are two fpecies 
of celery known among ‘gardeners; both of 
which» are eftimable : one produces thick 
knobby roots, not unlike the fize and figure 
of a fhort pine-apple; the other has a variety 
of fmall white, condell and odorous roots. 
ne. Ie atter {pecies is more common in this 
intry, while the former is much~efteemed 
in) France and Germany, where it is eaten - 
thin. flices, previoully foaked in vinegar ; 
‘preparation which, in iummer, affords a ok 
ing and wholéfome: difh. In a‘ raw ftate, cele~ 
ry is digefted with fome difficulty, which may 









be removed by boiling it in water, or foaking ah 


it, as before’obferved, for a fhort time in vine- 
§ Re —The Germans prepare an artificial cof- 

se from/this’ root, by cutting it into fmall 
iquare. pieces, tyhich: are ‘dried and roafted in 
the ufnal manner. © Dr. UnzER occafionally” 












holefome fubitinute for ether tea, or the 
sal ct flee of the fhops. aed 


© Phe: Skirréteroot, and ‘the Ciosibitaiii of 
Spaiti, poffefs more fpicy and fimulating than 
nutritive qualities... Both thee roots,'as well - 
as the three preceding, aré diuretic, andcons — 






fe sess unis ae degree ftimulating. .The 


ommends this native coffee to dete — ; 


ater gies 2 an p agreeably fweet 
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. fearcely. bear.to be boiled: For this reafon, 
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and fpicy flavor, and is fo. ‘aiden’ 
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itis moft properly eaten when raw, like fruit, 
or may be ufed as an excellent. ingredient 
in foups. and. broths.—The Scorzenera, on 
the contrary, ought tobe deprived of i its. black 
fkiny and, only eaten boiled: by foaking: the 


raw root. for-half an hour in cold water, it : 


Jofes its bitter. rallegpacs is. likewife saliisisiint . 
dels flatulent. .. . 
The Salfafy,-or Goat? S- Pbcorcaiea a root con. 
taining fill more of the faccharine principle, — 

than the.fcorzenera: being a good fubflitute 
for {parrowgrafs, and more eafily, reared i in 
‘this climate, it certainly, deferves to be eid 
generahly cultivatedin our gardens. 4) 
Onions, Garlic, Shallot, and Chives, are — 
Bea inats.: they affitt digeftion, relieve the — 
bowels, expel flatulency, diflolve flime or mu- 
cus, and are therefore beneficial in difeafes — 
which proceed from too much. vifcidity 5. be-’ 
fides, they increafe the appetite, and ought to 
be ufed principally as f{pices,, or medicines. — 
They are powerful expeétorants, but muft be © 
avoided by very hot, irritable, and cholerie © 
temperaments. ‘Although thefe roots are — 
eaten in quantities by whole nations, yet . 
from their penetrating and volatile fmell, 
which they communicate to the human breath, — 
it is certain they agree beft with individuals — 
of a cold and: phlegmatic habit, and thofe — 
whole ftomachs, require fo. ponent, a saa £ 
plus. he 
_ All kinds of Radifhes may dee confidered, a3 


3 


? . 


medicinal. Toots 5. A Tey are peculiarly, calculat 


it 
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to diffolve limy humours, to generate, and 
alfo to expel flatulency; moving the air in- 
dlofed in the inteftines, and expelling ‘tt, by 
‘the copious air contained in themfelves. T hey 
are falubrious to {trong and active ftomachs 
‘but in thofe which are deficient in elafticity, 
radifhes increafe flatulency to the higheft and 
moft troublefome degree. The fmall falad- 
‘radifhes are more readily digefted than the 
large root; they propel ail the alimentary 
fluids towards the ftomach, increafe the ap- 
petite, and are therefore proper to be eaten 
before’ a meal. Old ‘radifhes are altogether 
indigeftible, and the*whole genus, like onions 
and garlic, occafion a very offenfive breath. 
The Arrow-root powder, lately imported in- 
to this country from the Eaft Indies, appears 
‘to afford a larger proportion of nutritive mu- 
cilage than any vegetable hitherto difcovered * 
put ‘itlis to be regretted that the exorbitant 
-retail-price (eight thillings the pound weight) 
‘will preclude ‘many invalids and convalef. 
cents from ufing this excellent root in broths 
and ioe al 


? 


; cia & Si 
+ yg | 
“The fh andlaft rider of skeen fabs 
danides comprehends the Fruit, or produdtions, 

of the different trees and fhrubs. 
_ ‘Fruit, in general, poffeffes {trongly refolv- 
_ ent-powers, and it is the more beneficial, as 
it comes to’ maturity at a time when the body 
is relaxed by the heat of fummer, and when 
he blood has a ftrong taudency to inflamma- 
eI | 
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tion. . -Itis befides of great fervice in attentae, 
ting the thick bilious i impurities collected dur- 
ing the fummer, and of evacuating, them by 
its laxativée’-virtues. The acid contained in 
moft kinds is as ufeful to quench.thirft, as to 


_ refift putrefaction. In weak ftomachs, how- 


ever, or fuch as are filled with impurities and - 


flime, it is apt to ferment, and occafion fome 
-inconvenience; but this may be avoided by. 
a temperate ufe, and aparmuly: beh Sadan it 
boiled.» 

The more. fap or juice we reseed 
fruit, it will prove the more flatulent ; and as 
the juicy, cooling, and watery fpecies’ “of fruit 
require ftrong digeftive organs, to prevent 
them from producing fermentation, flatulen- 
Cys and diarrheea, a glafs of old wine'is very, 
proper to promote their digeftion. _A,gentle 
diarrhoea, brought on by-eating ripe. fruit, in 
fummer, has frequently a falutary effect, — 


Acrid and altringent fruit, being rather a med _ 
icine than food, is lefs hurtful to the healthy, - 


and to children, than, is commonly imagined. 
‘Inftead of being noxious, as {ome imagine, in 
inflammatory diforders, it is of the greateft 


fervice. Perfons of a thick and black blood 


cannot eat any thing more conducive to health 
than fruit, as it poffefies the property of atten- 
uating and putting fuch blood in motion; but 


thofe of a watery and phlegmatic conftitution: 


ought carefully to avoid it. © 

Fruit preferved with fugar i 1s antifeptic and 
nourithing, but.at the fametime flatulent 5, and. 
if preferved with fugar and {pices, it is heating: 
and drying. It is molt wholefome when.eat-. 


4 


f 
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eff on an empty ftomach, which can exert all 
its power to difpel the air difengaged from it, 


and to remove it, before it begins to ferment. : 


Boiling, as ‘well as drying, corrects the flatu- 
fent tendency of frefh fruit, fo that, thus pres 
‘pared, it will agree with every body. “By ei- 
ther of thefe methods it is deprived of its 


_fuperfluous humidity, as well as of its fixed — 
gir ; whence if becomes more nourifhing, but 


lefs cooling, than inthe frefh ftate. 

Sago is the medullary part, or marrow, colt 
teéted from a f{pecies of palm-trée growing in 
the Mulucca and. other iflands of the Eaft-In- 
dies. ‘This fubftance, although not ftridlly the 


fruit of a tree, well deferves the firft place: 


here ; for it is ufed as bread by the natives of 
| Badia who macerate it in water, and form it 
into cakes. “Phe grains of fago, fold in the 
thops,‘are obtained by a more artificial procefs : 
they furnifh a nouriihing and agrecable jelly 
with water, milk, or broth; but require to be 
previoully. cleaned of the duft, mould, and fea- 
water. ‘To make a complete folution of fago, 
therfirtt decoction ought to be ftrained, and 
afterwards boiled a fecond time, for about half 
an hour. Prepared in this manner, it isa 
proper difh for the confumptive and con- 
valefcent, as well as thofe whofe 28 ta 1s 
“weak or ‘impaired. 

- Cherries produce the effets now fated, ina 
very pre-eminent degree ; they are excellent 
“i icurvy, in putrid fevers, and in dyfentery ; 
‘they correct the blood when inclined to pu- 
_trefcency, and by their faponaceous and mel- 

- liferous juice, they abies refolve obitruc- 


— 
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tions. in the inteftiines.. Thofe who ufe them 
with this intention, may eat them at any time 
of the day, though they operate moft effectu- 
ally in the morning, on an empty ftomach, 
Even the fweet fpecies.contain a flimulating — 
acid, which, in. proportion to theinjuicy cons 
fiftence, difagrees more or lefs with the weak 
and debilitated ; for this fap or juice eafily 
ferments in. the ftomach, and produces flatus 
lency, diarrhoea, and acidity. On account of 
thefe peculiar effects, perfons whofe ftomachs ~ 
are bilious.and vitiated, who are troubled with — 
putrid eruétations, and. an offenfive breath; 
ought to eat. them freely, to counteract that 
difpofition to putridity.. ' Rae 
Cherries are divided into the. seuidhies Gana 
aqueous- -acid, and the dry pulpous kinds: 
The Sp anifh cherries are the moft. diffieule 
to digelt, but. are alfo the moft nourifhing, — 
The aqueous-fweet kind, as our early common 






cherries, are unwholefome; becaufe their ome “4 


ealily ferments, and occafions colic and di 
_thoea, . The watery-acid fort are the beft o 
any ; their juice ftrengthens the ftomach,»pus 
rifies.the blood, and. is the leaft flatulents. ° 


Dried cherries are in many difeafes anvexcel+ 
lent article of diet, on account of their, cooling | 


and antifeptic properties... The. fwallowing. 
of .cherry-ftones, however, is. highly.perni- 
clous,. as. thefe ftones have, fometimes »been: 
found to accumulate in.the inteftines, to. form, 
lumps cemented together-by. vifeid phlegm,; 
and thus to produce the moft violent and-fae - 
tal THRRtONNS, ‘a white ‘stip alas oe aa 
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~-Plums alfo poffefs medicinal virtues ; they 


are nourifhing and attenuating. Prunes, or 
dried plums, are of peculiar fervice to coftive 
‘habits, affording an agreeable and nutritive 
dith ; but, as they are apt to. produce flatulency, 

it would be advifeable to eat them either when 
the ftomach is.empty, or for fupper, without 





mixing them with other aliment. Under this. ' 


Himitation, they aré both aperient and cooling,. 


and agree with almeft every conftitution ; but 


plums eaten frefh, and not quite ripe, “efpe- | 


' eially in large quantities, are very apt to oc- 
cafion loofenefs, colics, and. other maladies of 
the ftomach and inteftines. ‘The larger fort 
of plums are in general more> dangerous, in. 
this refpe&, than the fmall ones; as they (par~ 
ticularly the green and yellow kind). are fel- 
dom allowed to grow perfeétly ripe... 
-“Tamarinds are more frequently. employed 





for medicinal purpofes, than as an article of 


diet. The pulp of this fruit is one of the moft 
grateful acids ;: which, if taken in the quanti-. 
ty of from half an ounce to an ounce or more, 
proves gently purgative. By its acidity, it 1s 


well calculated to quench thirft: and allay: nna : 


- moderate heat. - Ba. MRS. 


- Peaches abound with} wice, and though not. 


very nourifhing, they are not produttive of 
diarrhoea. ‘This falutary fruit was formerly 
decried as unwholefome ; ; but it is rather fer- 
viceable in-ob{truGiions and bilious diforders. 
‘Sugar, wine, and the like, diminifh the good 
qualities of peacties ; ; and even wien prelerv- 
ed in brandy, they are not fo wholefome as- 
when freth:;. fince they. become: Trad by. all ar- 
Hi: 2: 
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dfibial preparations. — ‘The kernels’ tileenifa ofi« 4 


peaches are a wholefome bitter, and are cleans 
fing, on account of their aftringent properties. 
As there are various. kinds of peaches, ‘of ’ 
an inferior quality, it will. be ufefulto point 
out the diflinguithing marks of that fruityin 


a mature fate, ‘The bef fort of peaches have — 


a delicate thin fkin, which is eafily feparated * 
from the pulpous part Thofe which are not’ 
naturally {mooth ought to be covered with 
only a {mall quantity of down ; for too much | 
down or wool on the furface.is a fign ofitheix » 


inferior quality. They are likewife not to be. 
depended upon as being wholefome, if they 


are of a fize either too {mall or preternaturals | 


ly large. Their, pulp ought to be delicate; | 


yet folidydomewhat fibrous, and full of juice ; 


it thon not adhere to the ftone or kernely« ;. 
and readily melt in the: mouth.  s¢iet Goa 


_ Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but 


“perhaps lefs nutritive : their juice readily. fers ” ss 
ments and) turns acid in weak {tomachs ; yety ; 


when ripe, and ufed with moderation, they 
aré cooling and antileptic, particularly, for bile. 


ious and plethoric individualse.) yee vee 
Of Pears, tome are extremely hard, aftriney, 
gent, and difficult of digeftion; but the mores © 





juicy pears have a appt aes nourithing, 
and readily digeltible fluid; ” in 


cept that they are lels relaxing to. the’bowels.* 


Pears are of a» more flatulent tendency thane 


any of the fruits before’ mentioned, nde. 
pecially the bias d winter S sic which are-eatens 
i j m : : 4 4 oe 4 - Fans | Se ia a 


n their effects” « 
they refemble the fweet. Kind of apples, exe) 
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at'a time when the ftomach requires. Ripaland 
eee more than.cooling food. 

Apples.are, in their general effect; fimilar 
tovother fruit, and, befides their aromatic 
virtues, are poffeffed of laxative properties. 
They are ferviceable in. difeafes of the breatt, 


to remove fpafmodic contractions, to neutrals % 


ize.acrimony, and to attenuate vilcid phlegm. 
With. this imtention; apples are moft bene-. 
ficial when eaten either roafted or boiled. The 
common. people in Germany are fo fenfible: 
of their excellent properties, in inflammatory. 
Gifeafes,; that they.boil even the wild apples, 
and. drink the water. This procefs deferves: 


imitation,. efpecially. Ese 1 Ble become. 


{carce in: neenee 

Apples may be dedi into the {picy, the: 
. acidulated, and tlfe watery. fpecies. «Lhe firft, . 
the various kinds of rennet, for example, have 
the moft delicate flavor, andvare certainly the 


belb; they do not contain a fuperfluity of waa. 


ter, ana: from their vinous nature,.are not apt 


to excite flatulency.. Other kinds. of apples, 
like the pippins, are too hard, confequently 
_heavy to the ftomach, thoughfomewhat more. 


-mourifhing than the former. Stewed. apple 


are eafily digefted and wholéfome: 


‘The kernels »or feeds of apples are bitters 
and aromatic; Nature feems to have intend-. 


ed the feeds for corre@ting the watery and: 


fermentable fluids of this and all-other. fruit;.: 


apricots excepted. Hence the kernels of ap- 


ples.and pears, as-well as thofe of.plums and. 
‘cherries, ought-ta. be eaten with. the. fruit, 
and not be thrown away as ufelefs.—The but 


e 
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ter in the pafte of apple-pies. may be aiid | 
ered as an ufeful addition, on account of its 
tendency to prevent. fermentation, though 
the paftry itfelf always. difagrees with weak. 
and irritable ftomachs. 

Of Quinces. we have two hesion “aacaliels 
the apple and pear-quince : the latter are the: 
moit wholefome, particularly thofe of Portu~ 
gal.. ‘They are an.excellent antifeptic, and: — 
in this refpe& the beft kind of fruit, contain- 
ing an acid and much mucilage;.. "They: are: 
not productive ef obftructionss but their 
pulp, like that of all other fruit, is digefted: 
with fome difficulty. They are generally eats. 4 
en boiled with fugar, and are excellent im 
dyfentery, on account of their nOpiene mu. 
cilage.. : 

In Lemons, Se sad other fruit at that: " 
kind, we meet with three different fubftances.. 
The omiaak rind contains an eflential oil; — 
ftrongly aftringent and heating:;. the fecond: 
or white rind is without tafte; the third part» 
of them is a falubrious, - cooling, and acids 
pulp, highly efficacious in countera@ting the, — 
putrid tendency and diffolution of the blood.. if 
‘Fhe juice of lemons and limes is one of the: 
fizongeft vegetable acids ;* and, that: of oranes — 


_ * i the objetions farted againft:the ufe of: cle ecila, by ar 
late phyfician in. Germany, Dr. Unzea, be well founded, we 
ought to guard againft.their ufe. He maintains. that, although: 
lemons and limes may be wholefome and refrefhing fr 
native country, yet as they are packed up and fent to us in an. 
unripe ftate, they: poffefs an.acrid: and unnatural acid, from note) 
having undergone the vinous and. acetous fermentations, and: - 
which confequently. cannot be wholefome. The juice, efpec ially,. 
which is obtained from the middle of thofe fruits, having acquire 
ed an. highly aftringent though not unpleafant tafe, from i 
° : 3 a He 
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ges and fhaddocks, though milder; is. not lefs 
falutary. 

Thefe acids.are of a very faponaceous con+ 
Gftence ; they attenuate the fluids, remove 
obitruGions, encourage digeftion, ftimulate 
he appetite, quench thirft, cook the blood, 
countera&t putrefaction, are a principal reme- 
: dy im pedtoral, bilious, and inflammatory dif- 
e@afes, .as likewife .in fcurvy, in all affections 
of the kidneys, and an. antidote againft the 
narcotic. vegetable. -poifons. © Hence the larg-" 
eft dofe of opium may be checked in its nar- 
otic. effects, if aproper quantity of the acid: ¢ 
of lemons be taken ‘with, or immediately af- 
‘ter it. Four grains of pure opium, for in- 
ftance, or one hundred drops'of laudanum, is 
1B very. ae ful and Hanis fatal dofe 3 
yetsif oné une 2 of the pure acid of Hen cbhs 

r two cunces: of orange” juice, ‘be added. to: 
iaerasaintol opium, or to twenty-five drops: 
of raha tit! it will 4 




















produce a/very. different: 

. Inftead of ftupifying the perfon who 
takes. it, and. of being attended with painful. 
ees ‘it will not only’ prove laxatives)’ 
| duce’ firft’a,cheetfulnefs, not attainable~ 
e ule “either of opitim or ftrong liquors, 


and afterwards wheat agentle and. oe 
ie. poet EE onl Pig 


rptic qu: lity. of ae iinet Rebels, seen — % 
hk , according to the obfervations of Dr: Unzer;: very apt td 31 Par 
‘pair digeftion, and-to occafion either: diarrhoea ‘or conftipation o of. 
e ti Lael —Such effets, however,” “will be produced only when. 

acids are immoderately ufeds in which cafe the moft whole~ ’ 
fome ft biances: will be attended with, bad ‘confequences, and ever,” 
form exceptions from the general rule, Yet 1 muft agr ee with, 
Dr U. that the peel of lemons and oranges contains an inflamma— 
by and heating oil, which, if rubbed on fugar, for. making punchy 
-imonade, &c. is apt to produce dangerous effects, 
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~ Of thefe effetts I can ‘fpeak from my owm 


experience, as well as that of others. Ophume: | 
ufed with this addition, is oné of the moft fal- 
utary and beneficial fubftapees with which we | 
are acquainted. Tam farther inclined’to’ be. 
lreve, that the ‘Fnrks, who eat’ very little a 
mal food, could not béar the large Geant 
_of opium they fwallow, were it not forthe 
copious ufe of vegetable acids. And ‘that — 
thefe form a principal part of a Turkith fum=— 
wher diet, every traveller Knows, | who ‘has 
vifited the caern’ chine: Beaiciinl, ais TE 
For thefe reafons, I cannot futhiiecity recs 
emmend the ufe of acids to perfons, who are : 
either accuftomed, or obliged, to take opiates. © 
m. large dofes.’ md choleric, bilious, and pleth- — 
eric habits, in thofe Hable to ,obftru€tions, — 
whofe alimentary canal is unclean, and laftly, © 
m thofe who feel a determination of the blood — 
to the head, opium is an uncertain, and even 
- dangerous medicine, without ‘the addition of - 
vegetable acids.” The want of the acid ’of — 
lemons may be effectually fupplied by an in: — 
digenous production :—barberries afford an - 
acid fully as ftrong, and nearly as agreeable, « 
as that of lemons. » eae 
~The juice of the various fpecies of Raifi ns i 
not unlike that of ripe lemons in its properties; _ 
but lefs efficacious. There are various’kinds. 
of that excellent fruit. Among the larger 
fort, thofe of a blueith colour, imported from _ 
Marfcilles, are the beft; while the Spanifh 
raifins, of a light browh colour, are inferior — 
to thofe of any other fpecies. Both kinds; as | 
‘well as ‘Currants, contain sai, | O cooy! 
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but cannot be recommended: for frequent, i 
as. they all tend to produce fatulency, partic.’ 
ularly in individuals of relaxed habits and a 
pa ire life. On this account, they ought 
to. peegatee with other food,.in which cafe 
they are emollient, gently laxative, and fome- 
ities anodyne. 
» Goofeberries, having lefs of the, acid than 
either raifins or currdnts, are perhaps more 
wholefome, efpecially if their fkin and other 
impurities are not fwallowed together with the 
juice. When ufed in a green ftate, for fauces 
and pies, they are cooling and refrefhing ; and, 
when ripe, poflels  fimilar prapet tre with 
‘Rherhlesy says 

. Figs abound with faccharine matter, and- 

re uncommonly nutritive, though at the fame 
‘time of a flatulent nature, unlefs eaten with 
bread or other mealy fubftances.—Of fimilar 
effe&ts are mulberries and. rafpberries : the 
former have a more mucilaginous and nourifh- 
ing. juice, while that of the latter is more of a 
vinous nature, and one. of the belt cordials for 
allaying thirft and-affording refrefhment. 
, Grapes and Strawberries are both. excellent 
Paiste. They are uncommonly refolvent, lax- 
ative without debilitating, and promote all the 
natural evacuations ; but at the fame ssi 
grapes are ina high degree flatulent. | bic 
») The quality of grapes depends. much on co 
| climate and foil. . Thofe of a fweet. tatte, anc 
aromatic flavour, only oughtto beufed. They 
agree beft when eaten on anempty ftomach, 
‘with a fmall quantity of bread.» Befides their. 
lightly. nourithing quality, it is affirmed by: 
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“mate the nerves. | OY ha 


tones contained in flrawberries, as well asin 4 


of fome individuals, and to give rife to the i 
‘molt obftinate conftipations, nay even to the — 


‘berries is with pure water, and fweetened with — 


‘thea; but this may be prevented by the ad- 
oil, vinegar, falt, and pepper, they are inft 


properly pickled, they are an excelle 


_ feptic, though unfit to be A ce to ae et 
baa 






Mare: Adelie? i ‘but mar are more ehh 


fome writers, that they cool the blood and aie q 


i 














Strawberries, if eaten steiner ltys have be 
found a fafe preventive againift the {tone in the! 
kidneys; as is attefted ‘by the experience of j 
the celebrated Linnaus. Yet the {mall 


grapes, are faid to accumulate in the inteftines. | 


iliac paffion. | ‘The beft method of eating ftraw- 4 


a little fugar; they are more heating with» | 
wine, but lefs wholefome ; with milk or cream 
they are an agreeable but improper. veers ae j 
fition, Asa medicine, the wild wee 1S 
far preferable to any other. ek 
Cucumbers are a wholefome, gently: ‘opening, * ; 
and cooling fruit, which may be of confider- 4 
able fervice to the confumptive, as it has the — 
property of {weetening acrid humours. They — 
fhow a tendency to ferment, and produce diar- j 


dion of vinegar and pepper, which alfo coun- 
tera¢ts their natural coldnefs.. Prepared with 


Ate 


portable to fome ‘weak {tomachs, and occafic ( mn 
frequent eructations and flatulency. I ut 


€ t-nurfes. 


im this refpect, more wholefome. Water-melons a 
require more fpice and wine than Muf- mle 
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mae 


as they partake, more: # the nature of Cucum. : 


bers. 
Gourds, a fruit of the melon-kind, but deh 


{weet, and of a much larger fize, if boiled in 


‘milk, ‘after the firft water has been poured off, 


cand with the addition of falt and pepper, af. 


ords fufficiently wholefome and nutritive food: 


Olives, in their natural ftate, are bitter, 
acri d, and exceedingly difagreeable; though 
| their tafte i is much improved when pickled, as 






we receive'them from abroad, particularly in 
the fmaller kind, or Lucca olives. On’ ace 
count of the abundance of oil which they con- 


‘tain, they are unfit for delicate ftomachs, and 
pernicious, efpecially when eaten for de- 


fert, after a heavy dinner. 
Almonds, Walnuts, Hazlenuts, ind sia in 


4 general, are extremely difficult of digeition, 


on 





account of the oil they. contain, which 


readily turns acrid and. rancid on the ftomach, 


cand occafions. the heart-burn, Bilious ineee . 


| viduals fhould by. no’ means cat. them 3 and 










‘thete is nothing fo abfurd as to adminifter a/- 
‘mond-milk as a common diet-drink to febrile 


‘ ase “This milk, confifts alto: gether of cily 


almoft anoluble a hie which heat and Vie 
Se it 1s aichicck aati 


ih are attended meh, hp epi ab the ali- 
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bits and almonds ought to be eaten only 
While frefh, and when the fkin, which is ex- 
‘tremely aftringent” and hurtful, ‘can be.re- 
moved. They thould be well chewed, and 
eaten with falt; for every. piece Eersllowede 
entire is indigestible, and the fale Ernie a 





the stich; cannot ba pnw: las any. 
icines, and produce rssiaoen and fometimes. 
_ fatal diforders. ‘In general, they occafion dift. 
ficult breathing, vomiting, and complaints in 
the bowels; which have ae obferved to be. 
‘very common in thofe autumns that were ‘gamiek 
ductive of great quantities of nuts. © = 
_ aft among the vegetable produétions, we 
ically the various fpecies of Mu/brooms. 
They are all of a tough, leathery confiftence 3. . 
and being almolt indigeftible, they. afford little |. 
nutriment, notwithftanding they, ima great 
meafure,’ *efemble ani teenies a.006 
Several kinds of mufhrooms are faid to con- 
tain a narcotic and acrimonious poifon. And 
as thofe of a harmlefs kind cannot be  eafily 
diftinguifhed from the bad ones, this might oh 


a fufficient reafon to abftain. from the ufevof | 







them altogether. But if they muft appea rat 
our tables, vegetable acids, orvinégar, are 

beft antidotes, to countera@ their pernici 
effets. Pickled with vinegar, or falted, muth- 
‘rooms become ftill more. cough ; and roafted 
_ with butter, they are am indigeftible mafs, and. 
“Patel liable togcurn sand baheflomach, 
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oF Drink in J gmaciuali 
ert With refpet 4 its + Qeantity. . ae 


oan a 





; Portage is eh le more heuetinrigg to the 
i fupport of animal life than Eating; for drink 

is indifpenfable to the folution and digeftion of 
food. «.Thofe who drink too little, people, for 


inftance, of afedentary life, and particularly” 


women, are fubject to: complaints of indi- 
geftion. Sufficient drink prevents the incraf- 


: fatiomof the blood, ‘and the ob{truction of the’: 


fmaller veffels:; it fende-xeubleapkehe blood of 
the acrid particles generated in it; andit pro- 


motes the neceflary fecretions, fuch as the bile” 


and the gaftric juice of the ftomach. 


| We ought to drink only when we are ~ 


: ‘thinly, and to defilt when thirft is quenched ; 
- but this is feldomt 








therefore, is an ineftimable beverage, as i t 
jot induce wus to drink more than i is neceft ry. 
“a fhould drink sina greater proportion than 














ture of our food, and the greater or le!s degree 
q of our exercife, require more or lefs drink at 


one time than at another. Thirft,, a 


a 


| he cafe, becaufe many of 
| our liquors ftimulate the palate. Pure water, 


We eat ; for the quantity of our fluids by far. 


* exceeds | that of thefolids, and» confequently ‘3 
there muit be fecreted: more fluids than folids. 

} Pe general rule may besgiven,totake about — 
double the proportion of liquidto the dry food; 

wh this cant _be accurately viblervad, “nords 

it app i cable in Alb Calequin 8 ox aaa 


Sivhe: eafon, the weather, cold, fests alee na- 


_——* 
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is as good, if not a better guide than hunger ; 
and he who ts accuftomed to drink water only, | 
will not eafily tranfgrels the meafure, if he: 
drink as often as nature calls ‘upon him. 
With a proper choice of food, every one would’ 
drink conformably to his wants. Hence it is 
needlefs to recommend water as a beverage t i. 8 
petfons who will not be perfuaded to cee ih 
their irregular mode of eating, = 
The more we eat in quantity, and the drier i 
our viduals are, the more we ought to drink.” 
The phlegmatic have lefs inclination to drink 
than thofe of a fanguine and choleric temperat | 
‘ment. The laborious ought to drink more & 
than the fedentary, and {till more in fummoer 
“than in winter, to fupply the humours aoe 
: infenfidle per{piration, stint a 
wit the morons wher wertls, a 
“feel an inclination for drink, which i is Felt van ol 
by tea, coffee, or other warm liquors.» Water ae 
would unqueftionably be a more proper _ bev- . 
erage at this time ; and I venture to fay, i : 
would be ‘difagreeable to thofe only, whofe’ 
- ftomachs are fpoiled by the habitual ufe ‘dfn j 
warm, liquors and hot rolls. A glafs of pur 4 
frefh water, and a while after it, a piece off 
_ bread with fome fruit, or even butter, wou. < 
afford a very wholefome breakfaft, by which | 
the ftomach and the inteftines might be'clear- 
ed, the blood and humours refrefhed, and the 
whole body ftrencthened. Ifthe ftomach be 
not loaded with mucus, of relaxed by tippling, 
a bafon of {weet cow’s milk, with a piece ee 
ftale bread, is an n excellent breakfatt i in aie 
and Summer. 
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‘itBe drink immediately before a meals is im- 
proper, becaufe the ftomach is thereby welled, 
and rendered lefs fit for the digeftion of food. 
Hence, to ayoid the neceflity of drinking, it 
is:advifable, not to take any violent exercife 
in mediately before dinner. Po. drink. much’ 

; at night * previous to our. going to bed, is 
ike ile hurtful. But the drinking before. ae 
meal is more noxious than at,any other,times 
becanfe the ftomach is filled. with the liquid. 
we. fwallow;... the bile. andy the, gaftric juice 
there. colleéted are. too much. diluted;, and © 
-conie Bendy athe” importar 1b pe of digele 
: tion is ¢ ecked. ve 1 ee 
sis? BO, Pik uth during the Se tn cing 
; od. is alfo objeGionable ; ftomach is 
rus puender ed incapable of receiving the due 
portion of alimént.. Cold beer or water doés ~ 
mot well agree with warm victuals sand the 
teeth are injured by taking hot and _cold fub- 
flainces in, immediate {ug -effion. Tn the bot 
] ather of Summer, it is ‘tearcely pollible to 
ay drinking till the dint ner efinithed i ee 
the. more neceflar any rather, lefs hurtful, 
: Me as the! ile whieh feryes to diflolve 
oh vis q Lu co Breater duptien: 
Vinter, nicl we. eat veryodry 3 and falted 
as, age be 3. inclined to, drink ‘at 
ye Th ft dy: ink in the ¢ intervals ‘ 
% vr pda cu aa 
het ag uci He 
ater is more proper during the 
bec ale iL agrees with, all di ilk 
ni fe Yer a ‘giais. ORs two. of 
Peniealerr for theggec 
‘|. 
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and debilitated, is proper and conducive to | 
digeftion. Bs aa ae 
Some advifé us never to drink wither eat. 
ing fomething 5 3 but he who drinks only when 
nature requires it, has no occafion to eat every — 
time he drinks. Perfons, on the contrary, who 
are once accuftomed to drink more than is nes : 
ceflary, or to make ufe of hot, flimulating, and — 
| intoxicating liquors, would do well to eat al 
ways fome bread or other folid food, along 
with them. indeed we ought | to: begin to 
drink only after our appetite for food is fatis: 
fied, and then it fhould be Hone gradually . 
during digeftion. This fundtion may be dif- 
turbed by large draughts of liquor, which oc- | 
‘cafion. fermentation and flatulency.-Glafs is | 
the moft proper fubftance for drinking-veflels 5 . 
forno other but the fluoric acid will affect it.— 
For the fake of delicacy, as well as health,» | 
every perfon at table ought to be furnifhed ; 
with a feparate glats: or “other veffel for his 
drink. ities ' ie 
~ Much drink lo oads and oppretes the ftom 
as it diftends it too much}; but it isnot a 
fo hurtful as too much foot Every beverage © 
relaxes the ftomachi; ; and perfons whofe bo -e 
els are not fufficiently elaflic, thould be careful 
in the quantity they drink ; for an immoderate ; 
‘proportion of it may ‘weaken digeftion, dilute ‘ 
She! iy too. Bae and See the | seg , 












of the bibod too: tific aah ranean Abia ota ~ 
‘blood arifes alfo a weak eae Auid, cor = 
' fequently a general debility of the body, and 


vapestion of the urinary and other para : i 
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» On the other hand, too little drink is equal- 

ly improper ; digeftion is weakened; many 
parts of victuals remain undiffolved, and are 
hot conducted to the latteals, hacauie the 
proper means of diluting them are wanting ; 
he blood ‘becomes thick and vifcid; and fi- 
“nally, the fecretions and excretions are not 
duly performed, becaufe the different canals: 
are too argind contradted.. | 





a i TE With re[peat to its. Quality. 


ge an EE is as great a diverfity among the 


kinds of beverage, as there is among thofe of 


food: water itfelf is of very different « qualities, 
according to the particles with which it is im- 
_ pregnated, and the places from which it is ob- 
tained.» That of wells, fprings, rivers, lakes, 
_ Swamps, and the various mineral waters, all 
differ in their fenfible properties. Even cold 
and warm water produce different effects. 
“i oh e former, when moderately uled, firength- 
ens the flomach, and proves debilitating only 
when itis drunk in too large quantities. 
Ww Varm water is always relaxing, and: itill more 











equently i is more oppreflive: cold liquor ftim- 
_-ulates the flomach, but, warm drink diminith- 


ee 


: pes its ele lalticity. 
‘he ela ef onic be overf ae with drink, and 


nate 


fo © when taken in a large quantity ; it remains, 
 Tonger in the ftomach than. cold water, #hid con-.” 
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, 
all other liquids, and the greater proportion 
of water they contain, the more fit Hey are | 
to promote digeftion. ; 4 

Spring-water originates. nutty from that of 
the fea, which has been changed into vapours. 
by fubterraneous heat, and partly from the. _ 
atmofphere. As it is ‘diffolved, purified, and x 
filtered in a variety of ways, before it becomes : 
vifible to us, it is tighter and PUNE. than other 
water Se , ra 

-Weil-water is more or lefs pure, according ; 
as it paffes oyer beds of earth, which contain 
foluble, or minute particles. "Wells opened 
in a {andy foil are the purett, becaufe the wa- 
ter is- there moft completely filtered. The | 
more frequently a well is ufed, the better its i 
water, provided that no impure : fubftances : are 
introduced into it; for, the longer water. 
ands unmoved, it “turns the fooner putrid. 
Well-water, finally, may be moft etfeCtually 
purified by filtering it througha quantity. of. 
fand and {mall pebbles ; and. Rill more con-. 
veniently by means of filtering-ftones.* +4 

River-qwater is more pure and. wholefome, if. 


it) ae over a a and a foul, a pha ities 
5 
: 










lire fiblaaices “ fi? aeane is aoe. foul *. 
by fifhes, amphibious: animals, | and plants, 
36 F. 
Laftly, the more rapid the courfe of the river, 
the cafier it clears itfelf of feculent ure 4 
and the water becomes pitch «| Bis 
sb hae . 


Fc 


md) The Likes machines lately aceted by Mt Jolephe Colter 
of thokdens , promife to be very ufeful for domeftic purpofe ‘ 
they ai are applicable to- all ‘Guida, but more pertiodiansy wa' ee 
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 Lake-water much refembles that of rivers in- 
its properties, bit being lefs agitated, it is more 
impure, and better eaptcl to paling than: 
cooking. | 
| The water, ites: in.cafés of neceflity i is ob- 
ed from /wamips or diiches, is the wort of 
1; becaufe a great variety of impurities are: 
ted in it, which in a ftagnant water and: 
ath foil readily putrify. » “And, ‘as the: mere: 
exhalations of fuch waters. produce a peftilen- 
tial atmofphere, it may be eafily conceived,, 
en the ufe of them muit be Attended with pu-. 
trid and other da angerous difeafes,. 
ain-water is alfo impure, as it contains: 
“many faline and oily particles, foon putrifies, 
and p rincipally coniifts of the. jomt exhalations. 
re) animals, vegetables, and’ minerals, of an im-. 
‘menfe. number and variety of. imall infeets and: 
their eggs, feeds of plants, and the like.— 
eee is particul ly impure in ria 
led with many” noxious vapours, fuch a 
leg countries, and larce: aR a 
towns, where the fumes of metallic and other 
fubftances are mixed with rain. In high and: 
“elevated fituations, at a diftance from impure 
exhalations, if no ftrong winds blow, and after 
‘ sentle fhower, rain-water is then pureft ;. be- 
fe the vapours of the atmofpliere have al- 
peo ae In Summer, however, on ac-. 
count of the. sib exhalation, rain-water is 


ark pla 














Ss y lesen fo pant pitts, aati _ aah ee parti- 
s fpring, well, and river waters. er 
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- purer is: bail-swater, as being: or iebaniehd in 1 toe 4 
higher regions of the atmofphere, and having 
-aform, in which it cannot eafily partake of im- | 
purities.  Laftly, Dew, as it arifes from the 

-evaporations of various bodies*of othe vegetas 
- ble and animal kingdoms, i is more or lefs: ir 
pure, according: to the different regromey 
teafonsy (+0: 4 
» Asthe health clean princi depends om 4 
the purity and falubrity of the watershe: ufesy : 
we ought, where neceflary, to deprive it: of its © 
_ pernicious qualities 5 _and this can be done by | 
boiling, filtering, ‘and mott effeCtually by dif 
-tillation. The putrid fubftances in the water — 
may be corrected by the addition of an acide 7 
Thus, half ah ounce of alum in powder, will q 
a ‘twelve wane ot corgnpted: water ‘pure } 













ing a penible degree. “i aftringency. i By the. 
addition of a very {mall quantity of: quick: 
lime, water may be preferved from corruption 
in long voyages: or, to prevent water from 
putrefcence at fea, add a fmall “quantity of 
alkali and vitriolic acid to every cafk, whicl 
will preferve itgpure ‘and wholefome: fo 
twelvemonth. Charcoal. powder*has alfo b en | 
found to be excellently adapted to check the. | 
putrid tendency of water, and for this’ reafom ” 
the ftaves of the caiks, ufed. on. fhipbeard, 
ought to be well burnt in: the inftd 

the water from corrupting. . Vinegar, « 
ftrong acids, are alfo well calculated to cor- 
rect putrid water; and may be-either mixed 
with it, or drunk: immedately: ahr to 7 
vent its bad effe&s. | 
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«Wine, that aligdecon: liquor fy the infirm 


and the aged, real be divided into five prin- 
cipal clafles: 

P cgiendhy: The fweet wines, fot Pica thofe 
of ‘Hungary, Spain, Italy, Greece; the Mala- 
ga, Malmfey, Madeira, and Cape wines. If 
thefe be genuine ; if they have not been adul: 

erated by the addition of fugar or honey, &c. 

iftthey have been properly fermented, they af- 

~~ a true medicine to the weak and. con. 








aaah rebut ‘tides ) Micha as 
ae Rhenifh, Champaign, thofe of the Mofel. 
of | he Neckar, Franconia, and Auftria; of 
ui aati and es 
wines are the | im he 
engeeD he acid and tart wines ; among white 
TL oft of the wines of Franconia, Thuringia, 
axony, Silelia, and. fome*parts of Branden- 
burg. | ‘Thefe wines, in general; are apt to 
voccafion: vead-achs ‘complaints of the ftomach; 
des of an unpleafant tafte Fai: 
idilaied fwveet wines, particu- 
; ae the common ,white 
it ‘ho suas paappided that 





















wine, Burgundy, the dry or hard. 
ladei Ya, a cae and the like, which,'. 
er heating and binding’ nat-' 
seer ian eunt medicinal 


a} 





nate cat variety. ia fruit-wines, 
ex dike soning Saaeu the 


35 Bus: 5s 7084 4 


arp om apringent seggigeniiect | 


Sit 
eo 
4 


wine, I -thall only. remark, ‘that eVELY kind 4 


‘wines: but the artificial wines. of this country — 
are, in general, liable to many flrong objec- 
tions. Among -our home-made wines may 
be reckoned Cyder and Perry, which are prop- 
“erly wines of Apples and Pears. Cyder and © 


‘kept in. leaden veflels, or at leaft the Apples 
and Pears are pailed through leaden tubes; — 
and the lead being readily diffolved by the | 
acid, is gradually introduced into the body, q 


alcohol, or a pure {pirit, and /ugar. If thefe © 
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See as 





Perry” are, it is faid, cenerally fermented and 


















which produces: painful and dangerous colics, | 
and frequently. gives rife to the moft defper- * 
ate and incurable obitipations, among thofe ~ 
‘habituated to the free ufe of thefe liquors. | ‘oa 

With refpe& to the conflituent parts of | 


confifts of three principal ingredients, waters | 


three fubftances could be fo intimately com- 
bined. as Bey are in HANES and if eae 


Hip 


okie: but we could. sal eohet Uitte & every 3 
wine whatever. But the greateft obftacle y 
this fpeculation is the length of time, | 


wines require to arrive at a proper ‘fat 
maturity, and which, in ma e win 25. 


Es 


thirft, The {trong wines, on the «ct 











to be ftill further prolonged. oP 5 

_ The more water the wine contains, it isd ot 
more fuitable beverage at table, an d, whe | 
weak, it isin fome degree calculated toq enc 


excite thirft, as they are drying, and a 
organs of fecretion. As every kind of 
contains a greater or lefs quent of ci me 


a t 
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“Fegan excellent antifeptic remedy, and hence 
“it-is g given copioufly in putrid ulcers and ma- 

ret 

~ lignant fevers. Moderately ufed, it increafes 
the circulation of the fluids, ind dilates the 
‘bh od-veflels, promotes both the fecretions and 
excretions, and invigorates all the funétions 


- ee 







PPE. 


ds can no longer duration, than while it remains 

he ftomach, before it enters into the mats 
OE the blood, and while the fi 
by the: nerves s of the ftomach, is propagated to 





the brain. This explains the caufe, that 


ftrong liquors are fo sae gene when drunk 
“upon an an empty ftomach. 

‘That wine operates on and through de 
“flomach, is clear from’ experience ; for an 
emetic taken immediately after iG will foon 
make a drunken man fober. But ee its fpir- 
-ituous | yarts be communicated to the blood, 
fo as fo  occafion. flr uctuations, the body me 
oa difordered, ‘weak, ana relaxe Itis 
only a ftimulant, and not a permanently 

es Bar diat ; for mot wine-drink- 
dulge i In escent die of relaxation 








“and debility. ‘There may, however, be cafes 


in | whi ich an occafional excefs of this kind will 





a is been” | ence at ftudy, or whofe mind 
is depreffed, and whofe fluids are nearly flag- 
ting : as paffions fometimes conduce to an- 
“imate the Sage 3 ang. tempelts, se vould * the | 

“atmolphere. ee ‘ 
K 


“of the body. Every motion is performed | with 
greater. vivacity, as is obvious from the addi- 
tional luftre of the eyes. _ But the ftrength 
and vigour which wine imparts te the. body, 


ftimulus received 


for inftance, to a perfon who 


=e, 


foe { 
BLO OF FOOD. AND. DRINK. : 
» The frate of. intoxication is in. every refpe& 
Aimilar to that of incipient apoplexy or palfy— 
Drunken men. ftagger in various dire@tions, ©. 
their tongue lofes its power of {peech ; they 1 
ftammer, and fee things double and moving 
circularly. . The mind1 is equally’ affe@ted, and 
imbecility is the concomitant effe&.. All thefe 
partial palfies arife from the preflure of the 
blood-veilels on the brain, which are then fur- 
charged with blood. If the intoxication has ; 
arrived at-its utmoftyheight, there is no longer : 
any difference between this and the true apo- 
plexy ;-all the other organs are paralifed, ex- 4 
cept the heart, which continues itsaction,and 
breathing i is not fupprefled. The imprudent 
fufferer is deprived of fenfation, and if one of - 
the {maller ,blood- vefiels, that prefs on. the 
brain with an unulual weightsfhould accident. | 
ally burft, he is in,danger of inftant death, 
But fill more fr equently does onesof the 
» pulmonary veflels burft, and occafion pitung i 
of blood. | 
In drinking, alf O much depends. on 1 the bad. ; 
ily conftitution and other, ‘circumftances.— i] 
‘Lhus, people are foonett intoxicated ina cold 
place, where peripiration is che ecked, and 
when the blood is moy ing from the external 
to the internal parts. ‘he fame. is the. cafe” { 
onan empty ftomach, but this may be pre-e 
vented by eating a little atintervals, efpecial- 
ly fat or oily fubitances. . ndividuals of much 
fenfibility and. irritabili ity, and perfons (after 
having taken violent exercife, are more lig ble 
to intoxication, than thofe of a calm and — 
‘a phiegmatic temperament. ‘Shetty supgoumellae 
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For! thefe reafons, a perfon much inebriated 
eught to be'carried without delay into a tems 
perate room, and placed-in a bed between 
the blankets, with his head raifed, in order to 
‘promote the circulation of the blood, from the 
head and the internal organs towards the fur- 
face of the body and the lower extremities! 
All clofe bandages of the fhirt and: garters muft 
be loofed, and the feet fhould be bathed in luke: 
warm water) fot exceeding the ninety-eighth 
degree of Farenheit. Plenty | of tea or other 
diluent drink ought to:be given, and a: gentle 
emetic is frequently of great fervice. — 

After a’good fleep,- which has’ overcome the 
BAGeeation: the whole body feels weak and 
tremulous; and-the ftomach difordered. In 
this ftate, perfons are generally troubled witly 
much acid in the digeltive organ, which: may 
be removed by the abforbent- earths, fuch' as 
magnefia ; after which, fome fedative and: 
ftrengthening remedies may be given, fuch as 


hot red-wine negus;warm: ale ees 


| ftrong coffee, and: the like: 


i 






~ The copious ufe:of wine,- though’ not to ai 
deéeree of inebriation, is exceedingly debilita- 


eng to the ftomach;. cheéking digveftion, excit- 


iI g diarrhea, if shite: -wine, and robftruétions, 

ole bethe favorite liquor; it makes 
the fibres dry and rigid ; the cheeks and the 
whole furface of the body: turn fallow, afymp- 

omof bad digeftion; the powers of the body 
and mind are rediteebleds and dropfy or gout, 
fometimes fudden death, are’ the confe- 
ances. Plethoric young men, and fuchas 
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| ibe weak. {tomachs and iat aust not ace 
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cuftom themfelves'to the ufeof wine. Togive 
it to infants or children, is a practice highly 
“pernicious, except in very {mall quantities in- 
deed. » In fhort, wine fhould be ufed asa med- _ 
icine only, if intended to produce falutary ef-° 
fe&s. ‘To the phlegmatic, to the aged, and 
to thofe who are difpofed to flatulency, and 
after fat meat, it is highly beneficial, if ufed 
with prudence and moderation. 

As, wine encourages perfpiration, it dries 
the body, makes it lean, and may therefore be 
of fervice to cold and phlegmatic conftitutions, 
It ftimulates the’bile,and excites the appetite 
to a repetition of excefs, fo that perfons once 
Aabituated to drinking can but gradually re- 
linquith this feductive practice. To drink wine 
copiouily every day, is as improper and perni- 
cious as to take medicines by way of diet : 
nothing is fo much calculated to occafion hab- 
itual indigeftion. And as wines are frequent- 
ly adulterated with fugar of lead, and other 
poifonous ingredients, to render them more _ 
agreeable to the palate, 1 propofe to beftow 
fome attention on this important fubjed&, in it 
order to enable the reader to detec fuch per 
nicious mixtures, which may expofe his health, 7 
anal even life itfelf to the greatelt dangers 
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Some of the adultérations of wine-are rather 
Stet others*extremely dangerous. ‘The 
common red-wines are frequently made of new, 
tart, and half-{poiled white wines, by tinging 
them with red fumach, or other woods and 
berries. In order to make wines ftronget and 

more pungent, a-variety of fpices dre employ- 
ed, fuch as galangal, cardamom, mace, and 
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the like; or an unfermented: muft, wort, or 
the math for diftilling ‘pirits; are occafionally 
added, and allowed. to ferment: together with 
‘Impure wines. Yo-impart.to wine the flavor 
of mufcadel, the.leaves of the Horminum, a {pe- 
cles of Sage (Salvia. Horminium, 1...) are often 
aia ; though it be a.plant of a itrong, fap 
ing fmell, and very pernicious effects... 


All. ailecsat aa. wines, and what. we all 


‘Britifh wines, if drunk in. any quantity, are 


more.or lefs detrimental-to health. For, even. 
by the moft innocent mode of preparing them: 


in large quantities, the manufacturers are in- 
duced to feafon them. with {pices of. a heating 
and flimulating- nature. But the moft deleteri- 


ous of all adulterations of wine, is that with the: 
Yarious preparations of lead, to give it a {weet 
ried on,. 
fome. years ago, in Paris, to fuch.an.extent, 


taite. .:,(b hisinfamous practice was. Car 





that. the Excife-office. could not account for 


the prodigious. increafe.of: Vinegar entered at. 
‘the city-gates.. Butat was at length. difcover- 
ed, that.this vinegar coniilted only of.tart and. 


adulterated. wines,. imported. under: the: pre- 
* tended character of: vinegar,.in-order.to avoid 
gnaeish. duty, impofed.upon wines, on their 

ce into Paris :. and lugar of lead, joined 


“to fome. abforbent. earths, was employed. to. 


change. thefe vinegars into fweet.wines, which 
Beirores, the lives of many thouiand perions. 
This ‘the utmo(t importance. to health 
-an¢ Es, was contefled by a riah old wine-met- 
chant, on his death-bed, to. telieve saith voieed 
gree, his- tortured. coniciences, vay ie ae 
Bige hais tc obagc honk gpa 
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Such adulterated wines” operate like flow — 
poifons.; they firft»occafion head-ach, con- 
traction of the throat, pain of the Pas ie 
uneafinefs, cough, difficulty of breathing; af ar 


‘terwards colics, and particularly the dry bel- — 


a 


ly-ach, with continual obftipations, and at 
length palfy, convulfions, confumption, and 
death.—-The bras cocks allo, which are. said " 
{ome people ufed to draw of wine or cyder, © 
are of the moft dangerous tendency; as the 
eafily yield and mix their een Maer thea? ai 
liquor. ti 4 
“To dete& Malis da wines, we as at- | 
tend to the following particulars: every white 
or ftraw-ccloured wine of a fweetifh: tafte, af. 
terwards altringent, and at the fame time new 3. 
every wine that has an unufually high colour, P | 
not in proportion to its»{trengthy and age, or 
if it has the flavour of brandy, penetrates tif 
tongue, or laftly, iffic has an uncommonly © 
ftrong flavour, may be jultly fufpected of adul- | 
teration.—Red wines, either of a verysdeep — 
or a very faint colour ; of a woody or tart 
tafte; and thofe which’ coverithe inner furface )_ 
of the glals, as well as the bottom of the bot- 
tles, with a red fediment, are generally tinged. 





‘with’ fome colouring fubftances. If fuch ar] 
“wine ‘be, pafied through’ filtering paper, the > — 


colouring, particles will remain behind on mei 


paper. he ees. oe 4 
By the following méthod, we strona 
difcover, whether wines be sidiidschiaticiditens eaten 
oured, with burnt fugar, raifins, whortle-ber- 
ries, and the like. A fmallyphial muft bemfills «| 
ed with so fuipefled wines the opening is» 


fe 
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— with the finger, and the phial, being 
inverted, is plunged into a tumbler of water : 
the finger being withdrawn from the mouth 
ofthe phial, if the wine be adulterated the’ 
fubftance with which this is done, will vifibly 
efcape from the phial, and mix with the wa- 
ter; in fo far at leaft, as the addition is heav- 
jer’ than water, which is generally the cafe. 
Thefe adulterations, however, are of little 
detriment to-health, if they contain no metallic 
eso In oriten to difcover thefe, we are 
offeffed of an excellent chemical teft, contriv- 
ibdeby Prof. HAHNEMANN, in Germany, and 
known by the name of Liquor vini probatorius. 
dt is prepared as follows: One drachm of the 
dry liver of fulphur, and two drachms of cream 
of tartar, are fhaken in two ounces of diftilled 
‘water, till it be completely faturated with he- 
atic air: the liquor is then filtered through 
oe, paper, and kept in a clofe ftopped 
hial. From fixteen to twenty drops of this 





iquid are dropped into a fimall’glafs, filled — 


: with wine that is fufpected to have been adul- 
terated. If the wine tirn ‘only thick with 
‘white clouds, and depofit novother but a white 
fe qd eae ent, 
“no metallic ingredients whatever; but if it 





turn black, or even dark): if its colour ‘ap. 


Tree, that of a dark red, if it have firtt a 


weet, and then an aftringent tafte, it is cer- 


“tainly impregnated with fugar of lead, or fome 
other preparation of that metal equally: de- 
a: If; however, the dark colour be of 





*%, 


we may be certain that it contains © 


DI ry not-unlike that of pale ink, we” 
pain fulpect the wine to contain iron in its 
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eompofition. . Laftly, if the wine be i impr eg 
nated. with.copper or verdigrife, it will depofit 
a. fediment of a blackith grey colour... This 
experiment ought to be made. with a. frethe, 
prepared teft, and inthe. Open alte. Hcy SAE 
It further merits attention, that white: eine $i 
are very frequently coloured with burnt fugar. 
and -other vegetable bodies ;, they. acquire a 
darker colour: by. being kept.in oak cafks, or 
by containing much tartar; and in all thefe 
eafes they willbe made. fomewhat darker by 
the above. defcribed teft; but the. jane 
will not. be of. an ‘pifarm, colour, . and » : 
confift only of :fome brown ftreaks.—It.is we. 
known, that all white wines muft be impreg~ 
nated with a fmall quantity-of fulphur; in or-- 
der to preferve them.: if this be done buumody 
eration, it is not detrimental ‘to health; but: 
if too great. a proportion of fulphur be ufed,, 
fuch wine occafions great-heat and thirft, it: 
foon: intoxicates, produces. eruptions of. th 
{kin and face, head-ach, trembling of the 
limbs, and palpitation of the heart, hemor. 
rhoidal complaints, gout, anda variety. of 
nervous fymptoms. Nothing. is. fo eafily dif 
covered as fulphur ;. for. by putting a picce o 
filver, or even the fhellof anegg, intoan over= 
fulpherated wine, it will inftantly turn: black. i 
Wines are fometimes adulterated by. Pe 
- quick-lime with them, | ‘in. order. to produce a 
beautiful ruby-colour.. If fuch a,wine B 
poured into a. tumbler, | and allo 
fora. day or two, a thin cruft or p 
be formed on the top, by. whi 
in folution, will. be. deteded,.. 
©, 3 
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wbeetach wines; if ufed for any length of time, 
mrtg on gouty and gravelly complaints. 

~ The moft innocent adulteration of wine, and 
haps: the moft frequent, is that with water. 
fmall quantity of wine be poured on quick- 
ime, and if the lime be flackened by it, the 
wine then certainly contains water. But if 
the lime continues whole, the. wine is pure 
and unmixed. 

* Ardent pirits comprife all thofe Nh « ob- 
tained by fermenting vegetable, and particu- 
larly farmaceous fubltances, “to. acertain de- 
Sic and afterwards fubjecting them to diftil- 

on. All diftilled liquors confift of a great 
proportion of alcohol or pure {pirit, a greater 
or lefs quantity of water, and generally of a 
very {mall proportion of an  kaane oil, 
ecially if ditt (tilled once only, or if this pro- 
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: re perfectly free from ne iL which, from 
tf nog and acrid nature, i is alto; ogether indi- 
ftibles Proof {pirits ough to confifiof 55° 
of alcohol, and 45 of ¢ iftilled water in 
> but. retified’ fpirits of wink to 
ly 5 parts of water in the hundred : 
ific gravity of the former being as 930 5 
id that of the latter a 835, to 1000.0 
gt "The intoxicating effeéts of fpirits are but 80 
well’ known ; if they be diftilled over peppers 
mir t balm, annifeed, = dae their, 
Be igipc uch incl oc itoee 












“be carried on too quic kly *y Pare {pirits : 
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Jf drunk in hot weather, or after violent’ | 
perfpiration, they check this fun&tion, by con- 
tracting the veflels of the fkin, and clofing t he 74 
pores. On account of this contracting power, 
they are fometimes of fervice to a perfon eihiole [ oe 
ftomach is overloaded with beer or water, - 437 
affift their paflage through the proper emune- 
tories. After violent exercife and heat, 4 ] 
dram of fpirits is more proper than cold water 
or beer, though a cup of tea or other diluent. 
drink is preferable. After fat or ftrong foods 
fpirits are exceedingly improper for, ‘inftead | 
of promoting the folution and digeftion, of 
food in the ftomach, they rather tend to res 
en it, We may. be convinced of | ‘this, by 

attending to the effects they produce on inane 
imate fubftances : for thefe are preferved from 
diffolution and putrefaction ‘more. effet : _y 
in fpirits, than in any other liquid.“ . 
we may learn,. that: fpirits. will impede digeh. 
tion, and render ftrong food” taken into ‘the 
ftomach {till more indigeftible. Many perfons: d 
are accuftomed to take adram as a remedy — 
againit flatulency :. if the ftomach be ee 
undepraved, they willcertainly be relieved b: 
it;/ but, in the contrary cafe, theis! ox per 
tions will be difappointed. — 

Ardent fpirits are rendered ftill more con. | 
tracting,. and prejudiciz al to the ftomach, whei 
combined with acids; as in punch} and, 
the fame. reafon, ithe habit of taking dra 
after fruit, or any acid vegetable," is * dbfilhd, | 
Notwithftanding the frequent abufe. bi dear pita. j 
they afford one of the moft excellent ; antifep+ 
tics ; but, if the human body be already:ree 
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plete with vitiated humours, and troubled with 
: frequent eructations, it is too late to cure it with 
ginor brandy. Thefe liquors, however, are 


Em 
eb 
ete 





effets of a moift and-cold atmofphere, of pef- 
tilential vapours, of very unclean occupations, 
of adamp military camp, and occafionally too, 
of a temporary abflinence from food. 
. To. perfons. of relaxed fibres, diftilled 
liquors may, under certain limitations, be 
ufeful, as they increafe the elafticity and com- 
padinels of the veflels. . But to thofe, whofe 





fibre. are already rigid, fpirits are obvioufly. 


pernicious, and have a tendency to bring on 
_@ premature old age. . They flop the ‘growth 
of, and are otherwife very improper for, 
“young perfons. 
That fpirituous liquors incraflate and coag- 
fe the fluids, we may eafily difcover in thole 
who are addifed to the ufe of them: they 
have a thick blood, are. troubled with con- 
fant obftruétions of the inteftines, and their 









be ® 


depri ivation oe tho nervous to lofs of mem- 
ory, debility .of mind,.hypochondriafis, jauns 
dice, dropfy, and at lene th confumption of the 
lungs. The throat. and {tomach. of habitual 
tipplers are rendered callous, and at length al- 
moit clofed, the glands are indurated, and con- 
fequen sR figeton ig in the highest degree 
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r i its ingredi- 
cont of water, kee and hops ;*. and 
# 





af % th 

:* sthefe cha Re cser, are apt to adda nu be 
er firbftances, fome of w mich are extremely noxious, and all 
’ i 


of co ifiderable fervice in preventing the bad, 
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in proportion to the quantity, quality, andmane > 
— nerof compounding them, i ,it has receiveddiffer= 
ent names, and i is poffeffed of various depravy, | 
of falubrity. The more water there is ufedi _ 
in brewing beer, it is the better’ cale lated tor 
quench thirft 5 Ate dels fo, if it contain ag 
proportion of the mucilaginous and faccharine d 
principle of the grain. Strong beer;»there> — 
fore, is very nourifhing, and may be employ- a 
ed with advantage as a medicine, in emaciated _ | 
habits. ke RP 
* The greater oF lef halen 46 - sto the 
malt, furnifhes us with bitter or fwee t beer. 4 
The former kind is preferable as a medicines) 
the latter is more ufed as a common’ beverage; — : 
but it is apt to excite flatulency” and diarrhoea: _ 
| Hops, like other bitter Actin. preferve _ 
beer in its vinous ftate, : ftrengthen the flom- | 
ach, and diffolve vifcid phlegm. ° Beer made — 
of a great proportion of hops, and a fmall 
quantity of malt, is a good beverage, and well 
calculated to allay thinly 1-4 | 
_ There aregreat varieties in beer,accordin ely 
as it is fermented ; fome kinds, fuch as thofe 
made of oats, in fome parts of ‘Germany, 
which are fcarcely allowed*to ferme ntat all, 
are very cooling in fummer, but foon fpoils — 
others are only half- fermet ted, fuch asthe — 
Dantzig Tprutes or b. ack beer ; others again 
prohibited by. law. Whele are Paiadon Tai th Hy Sel tia 
Pe and | Liquorice Root, burnt Su r, Tre: voce 
ficum, Ginger, Copperas, ke. &c—An ufefal p : 
ly. babi publithed, called « Every Man bis own. 
this manufacture, and, at the fame tim¢, Neowin: 
ee ve family, or even. lodgers, may make 
| e {malleft quantities, at att an ee 
: thefe articles are purchafed. © . : 
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toafufficient degree, like our porter and ale ; 
and laftly fome, which are more than fuffi- 
- ciently fermented, fuch as Burton ale, and 
moft of the ftrong home-brewed ales. All 
thefe are different in their effects, according 
to the various degrees of fermentation. ~ 
. Every kind of beer is inclined to ferment, 
on account of its conftituent parts. If it be 
not properly fermented, this takes place in 
the ftomach itfelf; the fixed air, being difen- 
gaged within the ‘body, diftends the ftomach 
and bowels, and occafions flatulency and loote- 
nefs. However, when drunk in {mall quan- 
tities, it is not attended with any great incon- 
_ yenience, particularly in fummer, or m hot 
climates. _ It is ufed with great advantage at 
fea, againft that great enemy of the mariner, 
’ the fcurvy ; thofe perfons who have corrupt- 
ed gums, that are painful and bleed on the 
teat touch, ought to drink half a pint of wort, 
or unfermented beer, every morning and eve- 
ning, keeping this liquor for a good while in 
their mouth; and they may promife them- 
' felves great Senin from this fimple remedy. 
_ | Many confider beer or porter as excellent, 
when it foams much and makes a head, as it 
is called, on the top of the veffel ; which is 
drunk by fome tipplers* with avidity, before 
it difappears. But this: froth is not a proof 
Of its good quality ; but rather of its imper- 
fet fermentation, which is _continned and 
: complet edyin the ‘ftomach.. “Ht is likewife of- 
ten’ auificially increafed, by the addition of 
_ improper ingredients. The volatile va apour, 
(org. Sy aii from fuch beer ia the’ “fto- 
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mach and bowels, produces a quantity of Sine . 
ulating and contracting air, by which the ali- 
mentary canal is almoft at the fame time ex- — 
panded and contracted, fo that the moft dan- — 
gerous fpafms and colics may thence arife, 
Such beer likewife emits a quantity of fulphu- 
reous vapours; .and for this reafon it is dan- 
gerous to go into cellars, where it is kept i in a 


itate of fermentation. A candle will often 


be extinguifhed by the vapour of cellars, which 
is fometimes fo noxious as to fuffocate Dee 
fons on their entrance... mi 
_ If bottles. filled with beer, ales, or ‘Spider, | 
are not foon enough corked,*it turns. flat or 


four, acquires an unpleafant tafte, produces 
flatulency, colics, and fpafms. If. bottled 


and corked in proper time, the gas which it 


ought to contain is not diffipated ; its agree- — 
ably.pungent tafte is preferved, and it is then 
a very excellent and nourifhing liquor, which 


allays thirft, and does not affect digeftion, like 


wine.—A perfon who has a good appetite, — 


and takes nourifhing food, requires no beer — 


for.its digeftion; and, by drinking it, heaae 


expofed to plethora, or a full habit, and all ‘ 
its concomitant complaints. Thofe, on the 


contrary, who take a great proportion of veg- © 
etable food, and havea weak ftomach, will 
finda ftrong and bitter beer falutary. 

As every new fort of beer is not equally 
grateful to the ftomach, we would do well to 
defift from ufing that kina to which we can- © 
not habituate ourfelves in the courfe of two 
or three weeks. On account of the great 
varicty of this liquor we meet wit th i in travel- . 
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fing, it is much better to drink no beer at all 
on journeys, and inftead of it to ufe lemonade, 

' in hot weather, and wine or {pirits mixed with 
water, when we travel in a damp and cold 
feafon. ie 23 
~ Beer, m general, is nourifhing, and has a 
tendency to fatten fuch individuals, as are of 
dry and rigid fibres, and whofe bile is good. 
Hence the ee countries, iff which 
beer is the prificipal beverage, are commonly 
“more phlegmatic and indolent than thofe of 
*wine-countries. - Many forts of beer, howev- 
eich a preater than ufual proportion 
of grain ard contain much {pirit, and are 
of a heating and inebriating nature. Such 
is, for inftance, our Burton and feveral oth- | 
er ales, and all the ftrong kinds of foreign 
_' beer. i fe - 
_ Light and well-fermented beer is a whole- 
 fome and, at the fame time, diluent fpecies of © 
nourifhment. With perfons already plethoric, 
_ or difpofed to become corpulent, the lighteft 
_ beer generally agrees beft. Thick and nour- 
. ihing beer is of fervice to wet-nurfes and the 
debilitated. Sweet beers are only nourifhing, 
~ but all the bitter kinds are ftrengthening alfo. 
_ The latter'are beneficial in a weak ftate of 
digeftion, and to people troubled with acid in 
he ftomach ; yet fweet beer is more whole- 
sme for daily ufe, and at the fame time lefs 
expofed to dangerous adulterations. In fhort, 
beer is no proper beverage for people of a 
thick, black-bilious blood, and with a difpo- 
“fiti 9 melancholy : it is the moft ufeful 
fpecie of drink to the weak, the lean, and the 
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laborious; provided they are not very fabjeé 
to flatulency, nor troubled with difeafes of the _ 
breaft. In both of thefe cafes, I have found — 
it uniformly to difagree, and to be bei in- 
ferior in falubrity to water. es 

A moderate ufe of fermented or diftilled 
fpirituous liquors is far/lefs prejudicial to the « 
conftitution, than the habitual and exceflive © 
drinking of warm liquors. Tea, the common ~ 
favourite among all ranks, if taken ies 
twice a-day, and in large quantities, is attend- 
ed with bad confequences. It thoroughly re 
laxes the coats of the ftomach, weake the - 
bowels, predifpofes them to flatulency upon — 
the leaft occafion, and deftroys all the energy’ 
of the digeftive organ. Thefe effes, how-_ 
ever, are not fo frequent, nor indeed to that — 
extent, if the tea be drank ftrong, fufficiently: 
diltted with milk, and fweetened with fugar : 
' it is chiefly the warm water, which renders the : 
tea of the common people fo deftrutive tothe 
conftitution, as they generally make up for 
the indifferent’ quality of the tea, by the heey 
tity of water. 4 

The tea-leaf, which has employed the pens , 
of fo many eminent writers, itil deferves fome 
attention; as the nature and properties of it 
are but imperfectly underftood. It certainly — 
is an aromatic, flightly aftringent, and fome- | 
what narcotic plant. Whether it poltetit 
any diuretic, diaphoretic, and other virtues, 
for which it has been celebrated, is rather 
doubtful ; as thefe ovay be in part owing to % 
the great quantities of warm water, with which 
the infufions of it are made. Good teay: spas 
ticularly the black fort, in moderate quantity, - 
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and made ftrong, is antifpafmodic and refreth- 
ing. Itis, therefore, calculated to relieve the 
_ cramp of the ftomach, and pains of the abdo- 
_ men, if they proceed from flatulency. But, 
according to circumftances, it may even in- 
_ treale fpafmodic contractions; for inftance, if - 
_ itarife from a vitiated bile,, from: worms, OF 
- from hyfteric sand gouty complaints ; in all 
which cafes tea: will moft certainly not re- 
jeve, but rather prolong the fpafmodic con- 
traction of the veflels. ‘Lhe relaxation which 
occafions: in the firft paflages, renders it. 
| jarly hurtful to females of lax fibres, a 
uin blood, and irritable habits. ‘To enumerate 
e great diverfity of nervous fymptoms, at- 
' tending its abufe in fuch conftitutions, would 
- lead me too far from the preferibed limits; but 
fo much is certain, that the vapours arifing from 
liquors drunk very hot like tea, weaken the 
Jungs, and difpofe their votaries to. frequent 
Ids and catarrhs, which rea ily make a trani 
tion into confumptions.. is 
. Individuals of a rigid and folid fibre, a a dry 
and firm: body, may be allowed to drink tea in 
Moderation, as it will not eafily hurt them. 
‘By adding a table- fpoonful of eld Rhenith 
wine, or ardent fpirits, to every cup of tea, it 
may be fo far improved, as to make it lefs 
dlatulent; but. the ‘frequent »repetition ofsit, 
veven in this fos orm, muft be detrimental to the 
: A rifderate ufe of tea may fonetimes 
Se fervice to. perfons | in a perfect. flate. of 
health; yet, for daily ufe,. it cannot be recom- 
mended. It doubtlefs occafions a gentle ftim- 
~ yulus, elas * the mind for, gh {hort time ; 
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hence it is perhaps the beft and fafeft» refreth- 
ment after violent heat and fatigue of the body. 
As the means of increafing perfpiration, teais 
an ufeful beverage to travellers in cold weather, — 
when infenfible perfpiration. is liable to. wag }' 
checked. 

Hypochondriac andjhyfteric péorinal as 
ever, are: much deceived'in thevefficacyofitea, ~ 
asa diluent drink; for all the evils arifing from 
relaxation, a weak ftomach, and flatulency, 
under which fuch perfons ufually labour, ares 
by the habit of drinking tea, increafed to the 
moft alarming degree. The cold ftomach, 
which they propole to warm by it, 1s%a,mere’~ 
phantom of thebrain ; for this fenfation of 

cold isnothing but relaxation, which cannot 
be removed by hor liquors, but is inerealeds by 
every repetition of them. ! 

It would be a great proof of a patriotic fpirit ” ‘ 
in this country, if the ufe of this exotic drug © 
were either altogether abandoned, or, at leaft, ¥ 
fupplied by fome indigenous plants of equal 
flavour, and fuperior falubrity. The Chinefe 
have good reafon to fmile at onr degénerate 
tafte, when they are informed, that we atu. ~ 
ally potlefs an immenfe variety of the moft — 
valuable aromatic plants, much better calcu- 

lated by nature to invigorate our ftomachs, 
and to-revive our fpirits, than tea, which we 
purchale from thenr at great expenfe. ‘Thefe 
fentiments may be ungrateful to tea-dealers, — 
or Eaft-India merchants, but every honeft — 
truth: fhould be candidly told to an unbiafled 
Be oth ig ae 
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 Itewould undoubtedly be more conducive te 
our health, if we could altogether difpenfe 
with the ufe of warm liquors, at leaft when in 
-aftate of health, But, if this praétice muft 
beindulged in, we ought to choofe the herbs 
- growing in our own meadows and gardens, in- 
dtead of making ourfelves tributary to diftant 
nations. Wit h this intention, the late Dr. 
Solander entMeduced his Sénative Tea; not 
with a view of ‘making it a fecret or quack- 
medicine, under which charaéter it is now 
iedold:i in this country, but of recommending the» 
ule of it to thofe individuals who require dilu- 
ent liquors, and to the heavy, fluggifh, and 
’ ~ phlegmatic. Dr. Tiflot had previoufly recom- 
mended the ftalks of cherries, and the leaves 
of peach and almond trees, to the poor people 
of Switzerland, as fubftitutes for tea; but we 
poffefs a variety of plants infinitely fuperior to 
thefe, of which I have myfelf occafionally 
T Migppcc trial. I fhall divide thefe into. three 
_claffes ; namely, 
vaft, The ftrong, fpicy, and balfamic plants, 
- fuch as balm, peppermint, fage, and the like. 
» > ad, The ftrongly aromatic “flowers, among 
“ which thofe of the Rofa pimpinelle folia (or 
. the rofe whofe leaves refemble thofe of the 
_Burnet-faxifrage) and the wood-roef, or the 
 Afperula edorata, L., deferve the firft place, 
_» and far excel in flavour all the teas imported 
_ from China; and Milly, 
_ ». 3d,,The mild aromatic leaves and blofisms 
1 of trees and fhrubs, for inftance, the bloffoms 
of the lime-tree and the black thorn, the leaves 
_ of the peach and almond-trecs, and particu 
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larly the firft tendet leaves. of the whortle= 
berries, or the Vaccinium Myrtillus, ... which: 
cannot be diftinguifhed from, real tea, when. 
properly gathered, and dried in the fhade. 
After having pointed out the beit fubftitutes: 
for Indian Tea, 1 cannot fupprefs. my earneft 
wifh, that even thefe indigenous vegetables. 
may not be abufed by. decocting them in too: 
much water, which, when fwallowed hot,. 


mult be detrimental to the ftomach, the lungs, 
the nerves, and the whole biden frame. [| 
cannot better conclude this important article, 


than by quoting the prophetic words of an ex- 


~ perienced phyfician.—‘* Tea,” fays de ¢ will, 


induce a total change of conftitution in the: 
people of this country. Indeed. it has gone a: 
great way towards effeCting that evil already.. 
A debility, and confequent irritability of fibre,, 
are become fo common, that not only women,, 


but even men are affeCted with them. That. 
clafs of difeafes, which, for want of a better” 


mame, wecall nervous, has made almoft a: 
complete conqueift of the onefex, and is mak- 
ing halty ftrides towards yanquifhing the 
other.’’ And Dr. Buchan emphatically con~ 
cludes : “ Did women know the train of dif, 


eafes induced by debility, and how difagreea- 


ble thefe difeafes render them: to the other jet... 
they would fhun tea as the moft deadly poifon. 
No man can love a.woman eaten up with. va- 


pours, or wathed down ‘with difeafes arifing 





_ from relaxation.’ ners 
Coffee is a decoction of the well-known be 
or berry or that name, roafted and. ground 
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powers of the beans, in fome meafure, correet 
the bad properties of warm water ; but if they 
be too much roafted, their entpyreumatic oil 
is expelled, and they acquire an infipid tafte. 
If, on the other hand, they be not fufficiently 
roatted, this burnt oil is not evolved to the fur- 
face’ of the bean, and the coffee acquires a bit- 
_ter and unpleafant flavour. ‘This beverage is 
oshey confidered as ftrengthening to the 
ftomach. It promotes digeftion, difpels flatu- 
lency, removes vertigo and torpor, exhilarates 
the mind, increafes the circulation of the’ 
blood and ‘infenfible perfpiration, attenuates 
_vifcid humours, is diuretic, and fometimes 
gently aperient. Thefe properties of Coffee 
being, ina great m eafure, confirmed by ex- 
periei ce, juftly make it a valuable medicine, 
which is eminently qualified to cure the moft 
troublefome head-achs, provided they origin- 
_ate from the ftomach, or from a bad fate. of 
concottion. Coffee drunk after dinner pro- 
motes digeftion ; ; and agues, diarrhoeas, and 
giddinels, have been frequently removed byit. 
Its fubtle oil ftimulates the folds, rarefes the 
blood, and confequently is of particular fervice 
_ to females of a {edentary life, and to thofe 
who fuffer from phlegmatic and catarrhal dif- 
eafes. If drank too ftrong, it affe€ts the 
nerves, and by its penetrating property often 
occafions fleepleffnefs, and tremor of the 
hands ; but, in fome phlegmatic and indolent 
‘individuals, it is apt to excite fleep. 
“IF coffee be not ufed merely as a diluent for 
relaxing the fibres, it ought to be made 
Fg —— nee is, one ounce of 
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well-roafted and ground coffee to one ‘pound 
or one pint of water, which fhould be juft 
allowed to boil up: for the longer it 1s boiled, 
it lofes the more of its volatile and aromatic 
particles, and confequently becomes weak and. 
infipid.—As coffee is poflefied of excellent 
antifpafmodic virtues, it is a favourite bever- 
age with the hypochondriac and the hyfteric ; 
and according to early obfervation, it is alfo 
the beft and moft effectual remedy in fpaf- 
modic afthma. 

The fteam of boiled dette has frequently 
been beneficial to weak eyes. If drunk in the 
morning, and immediately after dinner, of a 
proper ftrength, and not above one or two 
imall cups, it isa wholefome fubftitute: for tea 
or fpirits, particularly. to perfons in a good 
itate of health, and to fuch as are not habitual: 
wine-drinkers, or of a very irritable temper 
ament.—-Laftly, the coffee of the Levant far 
excels that imported from the Welt Indies,, 
which is frequently fteeped in fea-water, in or- 
der to make it weigh heavier. This fradulent 
pracuce may be ealily deteCted, by foaking the 
raw coffee in water, and examining its tafte. 

“An immoderate ule, however, OF, this dedocd 
tion is prejudicial to the healthy, and deftruc= 
tive to the difeafed: it debilitates the latter 
{till more, by caufing great undulations in the 
blood, tremor of the limbs, giddinefs, and a 
certain infupportable timidity. It leads toa! 
ple of a fanguine temperament, and partict > 
larly females, to the long trainvof all the fafh- 
1onable nervous difeafes. It frequently: aueanohd 
a difagreeable eruption in the face, and brings” 
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on many troublefome. diforders, oceafions 
_ bleedings of the nofe, and fometimes {pitting 
of blood, induces frequent hemorrhoids, a 
heétic cough, and at laft confumption and 
death.—If coffee be drunk after dinner, with 
a view to promote digellion, it requires no 
mill to dilute it, and render it weaker : but, 
‘if it be ufed for breakfaft, fome milk or cream 
is neceflary, | to fheath or neutralize the empy- 
reumatic oil it contains, which fires the blood, 
and occafions violent flufhings, accompanied 
with choleric fenfations. | 

Allthe kinds of mock coffee, made of rye, . 
- wheat, peas, dried carrots, beet, the fuccory- 
‘root,. : a the like, have_ little vefeimbinae to 
it, except what they acquire by their burnt 
talte and empyreumatic oil. A coffee made 
of acorns is much recommended in afthmatic 
and fpafmodic complaints ; but as it contains 
an uncommon quantity of oil, which is dan- 
gerous and heating to the blood, too much 
circumfpection cannot be employed i in the ufe 
of it. From my own experience, I recom- 
mend to begin with adding about one eighth, 
then. ene fixth, .and gradually a greater ‘part 
of the burnt acorns to the coffee, till at length 
they may be ufed in equal quantities. 

Chacolate, efpecially when boiled with milk 
and eggs, is exceedingly nourifhing : but the 
{pices with which it is mixed, fuch as cinna- 
mon, cloves, mufk, vanilla, me the like, make 
it'more heating ‘and lefs wholefome. Vanilla, 
which we always find in the Spanifh Chocolate, - 
isan extremely volatile and pungent aromatic ; 
even its favour is frequently si are to 
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hyfteric and Hiypocondeihe perfons ; iteccas 
fions violent head-ach, trembling, giddinefs, 
and other fymptoms, occurring in thefe com- 
plaints. he common chocolate, prepared 
with fugar, eggs, milk, and water, is the moft 
nutritive and wholefome ; 3 but a too frequent 
and immoderate ufe of it is always hurtful, 
particularly to the individuals before alluded 
to, as the cacao is too fat and ‘indigettible to 
them, and creates a falfe or forced appetite. 
Cacao; of itfelf, is lefs heating and lighter than 
if made into chocolate, but it is not fo nour- 
ifhing. ‘The immoderate ufe of this oily bev- 
erage is apt to induce a febrile {tate in young | 
people, and to fupply the fedentary with fu- 
perfluous nourifhment ; while it frequently 
brings on, like coffee, a ftate of irritability 
and uneafinefs. ‘'o the corpulent and weak 
it isimproper'; and if they be immoderate eat- 
ers, they are haftening to contra& inflamma- 
tory difeafes and apoplexies. It alfo difagrees 
with perfons much employed in mental pur- 
fuits ; and thofe who imagine that it will fup- 
ply their loffes, fuftained by no€turnal debauch- 
eries of whatever kind, will find: themfelves 
difappointed in their hopes : 5 De continually 
‘drinking chocolate, and ufing other nutritive 
fubitances, they iil, indeed, be ftimulated to 
new irregularities, but eventually at the expenfe 
of their palfied ne: ves, and their broken frame. 
In children threatened with a waiting, or tabes 
dorfalis, as likewife in fome kinds of con imp-— 
ion in adults, Chocolate, with a fufficient 
quantity of milk, may be beneficial ; but even 
in thefe cafes a ftrong decoction of roaited 
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oatmeal in milk, with.a {mall addition of choc- 
olate, is much better calculated to cliea 2: 
cure. 

| Punch isa well-known beverage, the com- 
pofition of which requires no defcription, as 
it may be made of every kind of fpirituous 
liquor, diluted with water, acid and fugar. If 
a proper quantity of acid be ufed, itis an ex- 
cellent antifeptic, and well calculated, to fup- 
ply the place of wine, in refifting putrefadtion, 
efpecially if drunk cold and with plenty of 
fugar: it alfo promotes perfpiration; but, if 
drunk hot and immoderately, it creates acidi- 
ty" in the ftomach, weakens the nerves, and 
gives rife to complaints of the breaft. After 
a heavy meal it is improper, as it may check 
digeftion, and injure the ftomach. 

Negus is one of the moft-innocent and a ole- 
Tome {pecies of drink, efpecially if Seville or. 
anges be added to ma Port wines, inftead of 
demons; and drunk moderately, it pofleffes 
confiderable virtues in ftrengthening the {tom- 
ach; but, on.account of the volatile and heat- - 
ing oil in the orange-peel, negus, if taken in 
great quantities, is more {timulant and drying 
than pure wine itfelf. Perfons troubled withthe 
hemorrhoids, and difeafes of the breaft, fhould 
not indulge themfelves in this, nor in the pre- 
ceding fpecies of drink. ; 
-» Icannot conclude this fe@ion without meft> 
tioning vinegar and oil, two fubftances which - 
partly belong to the department of drink, and 
erly to that of {pices. 
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Vinegar is an excellent prefervative of ani- 
mal fubftances from putrefaétion, efpecially in 
a warm temperature ; and I cannot but regret 
that this invaluable liquor is too little ufed in 
our kitchens, as well as upon our tables. It 
promotes digeftion, and is perhaps never com- 
municated to the blood in its acid {tate : hence 
it isan erroneous notion, that vinegar is detri- 
mental to the fecretion and quality of the milk 
in wet-nurfes. In fome individuals, however, 
it is apt to produce a fudorific effe@, and even 
laxity of the bowels, on account of its aftrin- 
gent property. Ufed with moderation, as an 
article of feafoning rather than drink, efpecial- 
ly in warm weather and with animal food, it 
is both favoury and wholefome. But we ought 
to be careful to obtain good vinegar ; for vari- 
ous kinds of it, which are made of floes, the 
hufks of nuts; and other ftrong aftringents, 
certainly are pernicious to health. ‘The beft 
and moft palatable vinegar is that obtained 
from white wines, raifins, and fugar. 

Oi/ is preferable to animal fat, but ought to. 
be freth, mild, and of a fweeiifh'tafte. It fel- 
dom or never agrees with weak ftomachs; ‘for 
in them, even in its mildelt ftate, it any gen- 
erates a rancid acrimony, extremely injurious 
to digeftion. it fhould be eaten with much 
bread, when ufed in falads or otherwife, as it 
requires a powerful and ative bile to affimilate 
it to alimentary matter. Olives and almonds 
yield the greateft quantity of oil; and next to 
Province oil, that expreffed from walnuts and 


chefnuts, is the fweeteft, and eafielt of digeflion. 
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: OF Spices. | 
Spices, of themfelves, are not nourifhing, 
but are ufed merely to improve the tafte and 
flavour of fubftances, to prevent flatulency, 
and to promote digeftion. Some fpices, being 
extremely volatile, and occafioning too {trong 
a ftimulus, do more harm than good. As 
they are apt to heat the blood, to increafe — 
perfpiration, occafionally to affe&t the head, 
and to ftimulate the nerves, fpices, in general, 
fhould be ufed only by perfons poflefling a 
ftrong conititution, or by thofe of a lax fibre, 
and cold phlegmatic habit: as, on the contra- 
ry, individuals naturally lean and dry, as well 
as the choleric and phlegmatic, ought to be 
{paring and cautious in the ufe of heating 
fpices. ‘The moft conducive to health would - 
be the indigenous fpices, though fome of the 
foreign kind. have now become indifpenfable 
in our prefent mode of living. The moft com- 
mon, and perhaps the moft ufeful, are: | 
1. Salt» It corrodes the fibres of plants and. 
animals, diforganizes the connection of parts 
tog firm for the folution of the ftomach, dif 
folves the glutinous parts, and prepares them 
_ for being better digefted by the {tomach. Pro- 
vifions of a tough and vifcid confiftence, there- 
fore, require much falt; for inftance, beef, 
mutton, fifh, peas, beans, fat, &c.*—Hence 
* There is little danger of ufing too much falt with fre vidt- - 
uals, as the only confequence arifing from excefs would be a flight 
ity of the bowels.—In order to obtain falt as puré as poffible, 
‘and free from the bitter magnefia, which is the great promoter 
of putrefaction, 1 take this opportunity of recommending an inge- 


. Rious and fimple procefs lately invented by Lord Dundonald, one 
of the moft zealous-and able cultivators of the ufeful arts: Dif- 


© 
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falt beef and herrings agree fo well with veg: 
etables, becaufe the abundance of falt in the - 
former, feafons the latter. “But too copious a 
ufe of falted provifions is extremely prejudi- 
cial; they weaken the folids,. and the blood 
becomes thin, acrid, and difpofed to putref- 
cency; hence arife feurvy in® all its flages,, 
eruptions of the fkin, confumptions, and other, 
difeafes. 

2. Sugar is at prefent one of the firft necef-. 
faries of life. It is an unfounded conjecture, 
that fugar renders the blood thick or vifcid ;. 
on the contrary, it is poffefled of diluent and 
attenuating properties. But the immoderate 
ufe of fugar, efpecially the moift and coarfe 
fort, may in a confiderable degree prevent di- 
celtion, by confuming the oleaginous part of 
our fluids, impeding the affimilation of food,. 
‘and generating mucus and acidity in the alis 
mentary canal. 

It has frequently been afferted, that fee 
injures the aSot this, however, is not ftrictly: 


folve as much common falt in a given quantity of boiling water 
asit is capable of: containing in folution. Take another quanti- 
ty of falt not larger than the former, and put it into a glafs funs 
nel, or fimilar vellel of wood or earthen- -ware, Which ought to ; 
be lined with coarfe thick Jinen cloth. While the {trong brine- 
is hot, pour it over the dry falt, of which it will not diffolve a 
particle, but merely wafh away the magnefia and other impuri- 
ties adhering to its furface; and by repeating this effufion fever- 
al times, the wafhed falt will become tolerably pure. _The whole 
of this procels depends on the principle, that water can diffolve 
only a certain quantity of falt, and that the magnefia “may be 
wathed away by fuch a fuperfaturated: folution, while the falt 
to. which it adheres remains infoluble. Salt thus purified will 
doubticis be more wholefome, and more effectual for all the pur- 
poles of falting and pickling provifions; as the magnefia contain- 
ed in the common falt renders double, perhaps triple the quanti- 
ty néceflary, which would be required, were it in a pure ftate, or 
deprived of the magnedia. 
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true ; for it is only by its vitiating the ftomach, 
and generating impure blood, that the teeth 
become fympathetically affe€ted. Hence per- 
fons of weak digeftion, thofe with debilitated 
‘herves, the hypochondriac, hyfteric women, 
and efpecially children fubje@t to complaints 
arifing from worms, ought to ufe this luxuri- 
ous fubftance fparingly, and only occafionally. 
If moderately ufed, it promotes digeftion, being 
a gently folvent and ftimulating falt. But, 
where people take it without moderation, fu- 
gar may prevent digeftion, not on account of 
_ its fubftanee, but by ob{truéting the aflimila- 
tion of food, {fo that it produces flimy and acid 
matters in the alimentary canal. The acid 
wwhich fugar contains, renders it an excellent 
remedy againft putrefcence. The fineft fort 
of fugar being freed of all impurities, is the 
Deft and moft wholefome.. Yet, in fore 
- throats and other catarrhal affections, I would 
prefer fugar-candy or moderately fine loaf- 
fugar, to that which is double refined, on ac- 
count of fome particles of lime and clay, ne-- 
ceflarily remaining inthe latter, from the 
-manner in which it is prepared.—Other fiveet 
‘fubftances, fuch as honey, cannot altogether 
fupply the place of fugar, as they are not pof- 
' fefled of the fame properties; but there have 
_ been already made fome very fuccefsful exper- 
iments with the American maple-tree, (Acer 
faccharinus:) which afford great hopes that we 
| may obtain this valuable and indifpenfable 
fait, in future times, from that quarter of the 
_ globe, in fufficient quantities, and at a reafon-. 
~ able price, when «fhe moft flagitious of dll 
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trades, that-in human flefh, fhall have beem _ 
entirely abolithed.* ns 

3. Honey, like fugar, contains an acid, but: 
many more inflammable particles; it eafily 
ferments, and therefore occafions flatulency. 
In fome particular habits it is apt to occafion 
gripes and loofenefs: as a medicine, it is ufe-. 
ful to the afthmatic, to promote the expecto- 
ration of tough phlegm; and fo far it is an 
ufeful detergent and aperient. But, as a part > 
of diet, when immoderately ufed, it is hurtful 
to weak ftomachs, and ought to be avoided by 
people who are troubled with a fuperabun-. 
dance of bile, and whofe humours incline tos 
putrefaction. ee 

4. The different fpecies of Pepper, being: 
ftrongly heating and ftimulating, fhould be- 
ufed with precaution. Yet its peculiar warme. 
ing and {tomachic virtues make it an excellent’ 
{pice, and proper to be ufed with fat, tough, .. 
and {moked meat, with flatulent vegetables, 
with the cooling cucumbers and melons, as: 
well as with fifh and other fubftances difficult 
of digeftion. Pepper ought, for thefe purpo- 
fes, to be coarfely ground. If taken in whole: 
grains, it imparts to the ftomach only a fmalf 
“part of its virtues, and cannot be reduced in 
digeftion. In this form it is an old and ef- 
fectual domeftic remedy of the Germans, a- 
gainft. vifcidity in the ftomach, flatulency,’ 
weak digeftion, and confequent giddinefs... 
For thefe purpofes, from fix to ten pepper- 


* Imuft on this occafion refer the reader to the account, I 


have given of the deet-rcot, (p. 8x.) which premifes to becg - van 
wvaluable, copious, and’permanent fubjtitute for fuga, 
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grains fhould be {wallowed in the morning, 
on an empty ftomach. Yet I would not ad- 
vife this practice to be followed, except to. 
_fome very vitiated {tomachs, which have been: 
accuftomed to fpices and fpirituous liquors,. 
and with whom the pepper may ferve as afub- 
ftitute for drams. | 
5. Cubebs, Cardamoms, Vanilla and: Cloves, 
are hot, pungent, and confequently improper 
for daily ufe.—Cubebs are much inferior in: 
pungency to pepper.—Cardamoms are a warm: - 
and grateful aromatie ; they donot, like thofe 
of the pepper kind, immoderately heat. and ° 
inflame the bowels ; hence they certainly de- 
ferve the preference for common ufe.—Vanil-- 
la* is warming, refolvent, ftrengthening to. 
the ftomach, anda remedy for flatulency. In- 
‘chocolate, it aflifts the digeftion of the oily 
fubftance of the cacao. 
-Cloves-are hot and. ftimulant aromatics, but: 
formerly feldom- obtained genuine in this cown-- 
try, as the Dutch frequently mixed them with: 
other cloves, previoufly. deprived. of their ef- 
~ fential oil by: diftillation.—Mace and Nutmeg 
are lefs heating, and therefore preferable for. 
‘common ufe; but the former is. ftill more: 


* Vanilla is thie pod ofthe Epidéndron, L.. growing in Cayenne 
and fome parts of Spanifh America. ‘The largef{t pods are fome-. 
times fixinclies long, narrow,and almoft triangular, foft,cleaginous,y 
_ externally of the appearance of leather, and internally filled wigh 
_ adark brown pulp, in which we find a great number of fmall. 
black or brownith red and fhining feeds. Thefe have a pune ~ 
ent aromatic and oily tafte, and a {trongly balfamic odour, much; 
_refembling that of the Peruvian balfam. A very {mall propar-  ' 
_ tion of thefe feeds, for inftance, a. grain to an ounce, is fufficient. 
to. impart to the Chocolate the very agreeable flavour which we. 


Per ite wie ie. chat imported, fromp§painiand, Milanes 
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fo than the latter, which is fuppofed to have - 
an aftringent virtue, and is employed with 
that intention in diarrhoeas and dyfenteries.— 
Cinnamon is undoubtedly the moft delicate 
fpice, but is feldom obtained pure from the 
mercenary Dutch,-who were accultomed to” 
fend us more Caffia than real cinnamon. / The 
Caffia bark, though refembling that of cinna- 
mon in tafte, i is much lefs heating, and cer- 
tainly more beneficial for common ule than 
cinnamon, which is better calculated to an- 
fwer medicinal purpofes. The bark of caf. ~ 
fia is thicker and coaffer ; it breaks fhort and — 
4mooth, while the cinnamon breaks fibrous 
and fhivery. —FPimento, or Jamaica pepper, re- 
fembles in its fmell a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmeg, whence it has received 
the name of all-/pice ; it is milder than the Eaft- 
India pepper, and is an ufeful addition to 
broths and ftewed difhes, when ufed, asit ought 
to be, in whole grains. —Ginger i is one of the 
moit agreeable and wholefome fpices, efpe- 
cially boiled whole in beer, and drunk by > 
ypeople moving in the open air, and in cold 
weather. But this fpice, as employed by the 
bakers for gingerbread, does a great deal of | 
mifchief, efpecially to the ftomachs of chil- © 
“dren. 5. though it may occafionally be fervice- 
able to travellers, early in the morning, and 
on an empty ftomach,* a 


ae” 

* If the bakers knew what the fabltance is, with which they‘ 
wgild its outfide, to invite.children to eat their ill-contrived ginger- 
--bread, F venture to hope they would defift from fo pernicious a 
practice. This gold leaf, or Dutch gold, is agtually manufac 
tured of. wer np coppet, one of the moft virulent metallic poifons. — 
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~ The indigenous, fpicy, and balfamic herbs, 
fuch as parfley, marjoram, thyme, fage, andthe: 
like, cannot be too much recommended for 
culinary ufe, efpecially in broths ; as they are 
well calculated, by their aromatic virtues, to 
 affift the digeftion of many ftrong articles of 
food, which daily cover our tables ; and thefe 
excellent herbs are not liable to the adultera- 
tions with which moft of the foreign {pices 
are vitiated. 
6. Among all the native {pices, there is none; 
im my opinion, which excels, in medicinal: 
virtues; the common Caraway. ‘The feeds of 
this plant are the mildeft and moft ufeful car-. 
minative we poflefs. Fo people: of a. weak. 
 digeftion, troubled with flatulency and’colics,, 
they afford the moft certain relief, if ufed in 
fufficient quantity ; for inftance, a table-fpoon-- 
ful at a time, early in the morning, and one: 
hour before a meal: or ftill better, if thefe 
feeds are plentifully ufed in bread, and among 
cooked vittuals. Yet here I muft caution: 
thofe of a hot and’ bilious temperament, as. 
hikewife individuals hable to obftruGtions and: 
habitual: coftivenefs, not to ufe thefe feeds in-- 
difcriminately, and. without confulting a pro- _ 
feffional man.. ; 
_ Caraway-feeds, finely pounded, witha {mall 
‘proportion of ginger and falt, fpread upon: 
bread and butter, and eaten every day, elpe- 
cially early mn the morning, and at night be- 
fore going to bed is fucceisfully ufed in Ger-. 
“Many as a domeftic remedy againft hytfterics,, 
“and will, no doubt, effectually cure the dif. 
eafe, provided it does not arife from improper 
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diet, ob{ftructions of the inteftines and other 
veflels, paflion, bile, acrid humours, and the 
like ; im all which cafes the caraway and 
ginger will certainly do more harm than good ; 
as each of thefe caules mult be removed by - 
the appofite means. 
If, however, caraway be kept ina pounded ~ 
fate, for the purpofe of overcoming the dif 
poiition to flatulency and indigeftion, it foon 
turns rancid, and may prove hurtful, on ae- 
count of the firong oil it contains. —Tf *he plant 
of caraway is one of the early fpring-herbs, and 
makes an excellent addition to falads. The 
feeds, when diftilled with ardent fpirits, yield 
a very heating and pernicious oil, which ren- 
dersfuch fpirits ftill more detrimental to health, 
than when they are in a pure ftate, 
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CLASSIFICATION | 
| Of the various Species of Food, Drink, and 


Spices, according to their individual fa- 
_ bubrity. 
| I. FOOD. 
o | Divifion Firft. 
| Alimentary fubftances containing wholefome fluids. 
CLASS I. Articles affording ftrong nutri- 
wee ; _ +ment. 2h 
Orper EL. Vegeto-farinaceous fubftances. 
Genus, i. With foft juicy fibres. 
1. Such as contain a faccharine matter 3— 
as the fkirret or fugar-root (Sium 
Sifarum, Linn.) the common car- 
rot, beet, and polypody-root ( Poly- 
podium vulgare, L.) . 
2. Sweetifh fubjtances affording a tender 
farina or meal; as the par{nip, the 
turnip-rooted cabbage. Viapobrat 
fica, ) the colewort (Caulis Rapicius,) 
viper’s grafs (Scorzonera, L.) the 
- goat’s-beard, or falfafy (Lragopogon 
_ Pratenfe, L.) the Solomon’s feal 
— (Convallaria Polygonatum, L.) paris 
ley-root, afparagus, turnips, and pe- 
tatoes. 
Genus ii, Subftances affording flour, or thofe of 
a vifcous, earthy confiftence; viz. every 
* fpecies of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, 
~.»— oats, buck-wheat, millet, maize, or 
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Indian-Corn, the chickling-vetch (La- , 
thyrus Tuberofus,-L.) and the'like. | 


‘OrveR Il. Gelatinous animal fubftances, : 


Genus i. Of a foft and j juicy mufeular fub- 
fiance; viz. veal, lamb, young beef, 
mutton, pork, eiilon: turfle, hares 
rabbits, badgers, domettic fowls, pheaf- 
ants, partridges, the greater number 
of land-fowl, ‘oyfters, {mall lobfters, 
and frefh eggs. 


Genus ti. Of a-hard and tough confiftence 
viz. all the animals before mentioned, — 
when olds as well as.the buftard, the 
ftarling, the woodpecker, the fparrow, 3 
the goofe, the duck, the lapwing, muf- 
cles, fnails, crabs, hard boiled eggs, &c. 


Orpver IL. Fat or Beate es fub-— 
{tances. 

Genus 1 i. Of the fweet kind; viz. cacao, RK 
fweet almonds, walnitts! hazel-nuts, 
water-caltrops, chefnuts, beéch-nuts, 
cafhew-nuts (Azacardia,) piftachio- 
nuts, wild pine-apples (Karatas, ) milk, 
and frefh cheefe. 


Genus ii. Of the bitterifb and tart kind; 
viz. bitter almonds, acorns, all the 
feeds of fruit, and olives. 


CLASS Il. Slightly nutrimental fubftances. 


Orver I. Vhofe of a vifcous and watery | 
confiftence, or whofe vegetable mu- — 
cilage is diluted with much water. =~ 

Genus i. Of a fweet tafe; viz. melons, — 
and feveral {pecies of pears and apples, — 


iy 


$ 
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tek Saree citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, 

_ mulberries, rafpberries, fweet grapes, 

cherries, and plums, jujube-berries, 
dates, &c. 


Genus i un. Of a fweetifh tafe; viz. green 
| peas and beans, white cabbage, cauli- 
flower, fpinach, orach, blite, or ftraw- 
berry-{pinach, cucumbers, and gourds. 


> Genus in. Of a@ compound [weet and bitter 
tafte; viz. the iuccory, the rampion 
<i Phyteuma, L.), the borage, the fow- 
wort (Serratula, L.), the young thoots 
—of hops, the fow-thiftle (Sonchus, L.), - 
the hedge-muftard, artichokes, capers, 
~ the brook- lime, endives, and lettuce. 


Cones i iva Of a mildly fweetifh and fpicy 
tafte ; viz. celery, angelica, fhepherd’s- 
needle (Scandix cerefolium, L.), fennel, 

- and the common balm (Meliffa officie 
ROE a 


Genus v. Of an acrid tafte; viz. radifhes, 
turnip-radifhes, horfe-radifhes, tarra- 
gon ( Ariemifia Dracunculus, L.) fcur- 

_ vy-grafs, and rue. 


Genus vi. Of an acid tafte; viz. forrel (Ru- 
mex acetofa, 1..), purilane (Portulaca, » 
_L.), four citrons, lemons, limes, cher- 

‘vies, plums, &c. 


_ Genus vii. Of a vinous quali ty; viz. all 
{weet apples, particularly rennets, ap-_ 
_ ples of Borftof, and fome few varie- 
ties from America; the pine-apple 


~ Ananas), the aoary or ‘paradife- apple, 
} Pi - ee -N ‘ 


! 
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- fhaddocks or fina-apples, bramble-ber- 
ries, {traw-berries, - whortle-berries, 
-goofberries, currants, grapes, apricots, 
peaches, and nectarines. 

Genus viii. Of a tart and aftringent tajte; 
viz. all the wild-growing apples and 
pears, quinces, cran-berries, red whor- 
tle-berries, bar-berries, the green fum- 
mer and winter pears, four apples, 
medlars, the fruit of the dog-rofe or 

~  hip-tree, and of the fervice-tree, floes 
or the fruit of the black-thorn, and the 
green Brafilian plums. 


‘Orver Il... Thofe of a gelatinous ‘watery 
confiftence. Biss 


To this order belong all the various 2 
fpecies of filhes, 


ce Divifion fle 


Alimentary Jubftances, containing. anwhole ofome. 
| 05 pels ee | 


—Orper I. Thofe of an acrid nature. 


1. Coar fely vifcous and faline fubftancess 
viz. all falted and {moked animal food, 
al both of quadrupedes and fithes. - 


- 2 Putrefcent, or eafily putrefcible fuban- 
ces; viz. the ram, the he-goat, the 
bull, the otter, water-fowls, the blood 

of animals, roafted eggs, tainted eggs, 

and laftly all the fleth of wild and tame 

_* animals kept too long, with a view of 

ae ina ing. it more tender. yt ' 


~ 
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_ % Subftances of a furry and leathery ap- 
pearance, or fuch as difcover a fufpicious 
acrimony ; viz. truffles, morels, and all 
kinds of mufhrooms. 

 Oxver Ik. Thofe of grofs fluids, or a coarfe 
earthy confiftence ; namely, the various 
leguminous feeds, fuch as dried peas, 
beans, lentils, and the like. 


T. DRINK. 
(A) Watery Liquors. 


_E. Simple or uncompounded ; namely all Kinds of 
~~ common water. 


WL. Mucous-watery-/piritous. 


t. All fermented liquors known under the 
’ name of beer or ale. 


2. Spicy-balfamic liquids; fuch as the ver- 

nak: fap of the. birch and maple-trees, as 

well as the artificial preparations of tea,. 

a coffee, and chocolate. 


ais Sweetly-acidulated ; namely, lemonade, 
_ orgeat, mead, mult, and the like. 


(B) Spirituous ia 


“I. Diftilled : namely, all-kinds of ardent fpir- 
its, from whatever grain or wregavle fub- 
ftance they. may be extracted. 


. oe Fermented : All kinds of Wine. 


Site “Sweet wines ; ; thofe of Hungary, Spain, 

athe) Stalys Greece, and the Cape wine ; as 

~  likewife all wines made of currants, 
vailins,, &e.. 
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i Slightly acidulated wines ; among whick: 


Champaign, Rhenifh wine, or old 
Hock, and that of the Mofelle, are 


the principal. 


po) 


. Acid and tart wines ; to which chiefly 


belong the wines of Franconia and: 
Saxony. 


. The acidulated fweet wines ; fuch ate- 


moft of the French wines, and particu- 
larly Claret ; and, laftly, 

The /harp and aftringent wines ; the: 
chief of which are the wines of ‘Seen 
and sai eae 


HE SPICES iti og AL 


. Of the weet kind ; fuchasfugar, honey,, 


manna, and the infpiflated fap of the 
maple and beech-trees. 


, Of the acidkind ; namely, the juice of 


citrons, lemons, unripe grapes, &c. 


. OF the faline kind; namely, common. 


falt, whether obtained ina folid form, 
as rock-falt, or from the evaporation of 
the fea and falt-fprings. ‘Laftly, ma | 


. Of the pungent and balfamic kind ; fuch: 


as garlic, fhalot, onions, Chives.” nut- 
meg, mace, pepper, pimento, cubebs, 


vanilla, cardamoms, bay-berries, juni- 


per-berries, ginger, calamus, cloves,, 


_ cinnamon, faffron, carraway, | corian-. 


der, fennel, parfley, dill, fage, marjo- 
ram, thyme, penny-royal, mugwort,, 
Nees peppermint, and rue... 


Eo d49e0dk: 
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OF Evacuations ;—their different [pecies, as. 
—well.as their peculiar nature inveftigated ; to- 
gether with the neceffary directions for their 
- management, according ta the different frates 

of the. body. 


HE evacuations of the body, from its fu- 
: perfluous, impure, and noxious parti- 
cles, are no lefs neceflary than its nourifhment. 
The fame power which changes and affimilates . 
our food and.drink, likewile ¢ffe@s the dug 
and timely evacuation of what is fecreted. It 
ws an object of the firft confequence, that 
nothing remain.in the body, which ought to. 
be evacuated ; and that nothing be ejected, 
which. may be of ufe to its prefervation. 

How: many perfons do we ind complaining 
ofbad health, notwithitanding every attention 
they pay to’ the air they breathe,. to aliment, 
exercile, fleep, &c.; while others enjqy ; u 
good ftate of health, though totally carelefs 
with regard. to thefe particulars. Indeed, 
much. depends on a proper ftate of the ev acur 
ations.—If thefe be difordered, the moft rigor- 
ous obferyance of dietetic rules is: infuflicient 

infure our health ;. while, on the contrary, 
ee ft of thofe rules may be neglected, for 
- fome time, without any injurious eonfequene 
8E8y: ifthe evacuations be duly attended to. | 
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me. ae EVACUATIONS. 


Nature removes not only the noxious mats 


ter, or fuch as is ina ftate of corruption, but -. 


likewife the ufeful fluids, if they become fu- 
perabundant ; for inftance, the milk, the 
femen, the bléad: ha Gieh cafes, therefore,, 
thefe muft be confidered as objects of evacua-- 
tion, equally natural and falutary. ‘ 


By fool, the thick and feculent remains oF 


affimilated food are evacuated’; for every ar- 
‘ticle of aliment contains more or lefs dregs). 
and their fmalleit particles only can be changed. 
into the milky fluid, orchyle. 9 © = 

By urine, we ejeet the oily and faline parti-. 
cles fecreted from the blood, ina diluted ftate 3: 
which prevents thefe particles from injuring: 
the external membranes, by their irritating; 
acrimony. 

By infenfible per{piration, shies is carried: 
on through the {malleft orifices of the pores,, 
the moft fubtile and noxious particles of the 
fluids are evaporated ; which, if they were: 
retained within the body, would lay the foun- 
dation of its total corruption. 

Nature expels all crude and acrid festa 
by.thefe three principal emuntories ; and ac-. 


cordingly as they ate difordered, difeafes of: 


different degrees of malignity and duration: 


will neceflarily enfue.—-Nature alfo frequently 


telieves herfelf by more unufual channels 5, 
fuch are, the bleeding of the nofe in plethoric 
0 ung men, the hemorrhoids with which per- 
ons of a middle age are fometimes troubled, 
the various ulcers common to thofe whofe 
fluids are inan impure ftate, the excretions 6& 
scoala and wy expectorations of ae ke. 


» Bay 
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By a premature fuppreflion of thefe trouble- 
- fome but falutary efforts of nature, great mii- 
chief may be produced to the individual. 
Many perfons perfpire much under the arm- 
pits, others in their hands or feet ;. others 
again are fubject to.eruptions in the face or 
other parts of the body: fuch canals, howev- 
er, if Nature be once accuftomed to ejeé& by 
them certain ufelefs and hurtful particles, can-. 
not be haftily ftopped, without occafioning 
greater and more dangerous inconveniences 3. 
cleanlinefs, in the {tri€teft fenfe of the word, 
ig almoft the only fafe remedy to counteract 
their fatal effects. | 





ESTE) 


Of Evacuations by Stool. 


Ais the food and’ drink we confume every. 
day, neceflarily depofits ufelefs matter, a daily 
opening by itool is extremely falutary ; par- 


< - 


ticularly to perfons fubject to coftivenefs and 


the many difagreeable confequences thence 
arifing, Of thefe I fhall only enumerate fre- 
quent head-achs,. difficult breathing, flatu- 
tency, erudtations, and fpafms : hence peev- 
ifhnefs' of temper, general lethargy, and at 
Teneth, hypochondriafis ;—the abdomen of 


fuch perfons feels tumid ;. the circulation of - 


the blood in the inteftinal veflels is retarded ; 
and, confequently, the general circulation in- 
-terrupted. Thefe complaints, fooner or later, 
i certainly attend habitual! coflivenels ; efpecial- 
ly if no other kind of evacuation, as that by 
‘urine, or.infenfible perfpiration, be in an 
- uncommon degree increaled. 
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In healthy individuals, the. evacuation. by” 
{tool yee takes place once or twice a-day 3; 
and, according to the habits of the perfon,, 
either in the morning or-evening. Thofe: 
who are. troubled with coftivenefs fhould vifit 
the cuftomary retreat, regularly every. morn- . 
ing at a fixed hour, and thus endeavour to pro- 
mote this neceflary evacuation by. proper ef- 
forts, though they may not, at.-the moment, 
feel much. inclination ; for it is well founded 
on experience, that Nature at length will be 
habituated, by perfeverance,. to-obferve a Cer- 
tain regularity in this refpe&t... The moft. 
proper time for thefe attempts is early in the: 
morning, or late in the evening.. 

Whatever dietetic means may be adopted to 
promote ftool ought to be employed either 
from three to four Hours previous to the time 
we with to fucceed, or. imm ediately before go-- 
ing to bed.. If in ‘the morning, we ought to 
rife early, to take firft a flice of bread sae 
much frefh butter; then eat. fome boile 
prunes ;. drink two. or three cups-of the decoc- 
tion ;. and, if neceflary, affift the operation 
of the whole with a tea-fpoonful or two of 
cream.of tartar in treacle. ‘Fhus prepared, ‘ 
we ought to. walk.a little in the open alr, Ory. 
if the weather be unfavourable, about the 
room; to rub the lower belly with the palm 
of the hand; and,. when we fit down, to re- 
tain the breath, by frequently, though | mod- 
erately, infpiring 5 and, laftly,. to change the 3 
poiture of the “body, from a ftrai ht to a 
crooked and fidelong direétion, till we fuc- 
Sead in the attempt. a 
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© although thefe trials fhould repeatedly fail,. 
we muft not be difcouraged from perfevering 
in them; nor ought we, without abfolute 
neceflity, to choofe: any other than the wonted: 
hour to attain the end propofed; fo that this, 
at length, may become the only time, when 
Nature fhall {pontaneoufly affift our endeav- 
eurs. During thefe practices, however, the 
choice of our diet is of the greateft moment 5 
as we can powerfully promote the defired end, 
by living chiefly upon rye-bread, fpinage, boil- 
ed fruit, particularly prunes, decoétions of 
_ eurrants, the {weet and emollient vegetables, 
efpecially the beet-root, and occafionally falted 
meat; the lait of. which fhould be affifted with 
much drink, not of the fpirituous kind, but 
rather of a mild and aperient nature, fuc ch as 
{weet table-beer, whey, infufions of malt, ap- 
ples, pears, and the like. 

It deferves to be remarked, that if every 
effort of this kind prove abortive, the volun- 
tary exertions in promoting {tool fhould not 
be carried to an extravagant degree; as by 
fuch unnatural preflure we may bring on rup- 

| tures, the burfting of veins in the rectum, or 
the piles. Hence it is more advifeable to ab- 
| fain, for fome time, from all crude and folid 
_ aliment, and to ufe only fuch articles of food 
and drink as have been before pointed out. 
And if this alfo fhould not be attended with. 
the defired effe&t, we may then have recourfe 
to the mild purgatives, fuch as rhubarb, fenna,, 
cream of tartar, and the neutral falts. 
“While too much reft, and a fedentary life,. 

a prevent this {pecies of daily evacuation, gentle’ 


ae 
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exercife, accompanied with ferenity of mirid,. 
almoft certainly promote it. In many fami- 
lies, coftivenefs is an habitual and hereditary 
ditemper. Sometimes too it originates from: 
a weaknefs of the inteftinal canal brought on 
by difeafes, but more frequently from the hab-. 
itual ufeof certainfubftances of foodand drink; 
for inftance, the lean flefh of quadrupeds, game,,., 
the leguminous vegetables, red Port wine, 
ftrong and. bitter malt liquor, and the like... 
Hence the pre-dilpofing caufe of the complaint. 
fhould always be attended to. If 1¢ arife from. - 
weaknels, red wine, bitter ale, and other cor--. 
roborants, are well calculated to effet acure.. _ 
In every in{ftance, frequent exercife in the 
epen gir is extremely ufeful. Perfons living 
fparingly on animal food, and who are other- 
wile temperate in thcir paffions and defires,. 
are feldom deprived of this natural. benefit ;; 
and even though they fhould be without it for 
two or three days together, they have little to. 
apprehend: from fuch ‘irregularity; for, as. 
they do.not wantonly overload their ftomach,, 
the accumulation of impurities cannot be con- 
fiderable.. , ‘ ot 
Where weaknefs and atony, or laxity. of the» 
inteitines, are the caufes of a coftive-habit, the: 
external ufe of cold water, by aflufion on the 
lower belly-or merely wafhing it with that fluid,. 
is frequently preferable to all other dietetic 
remedies.. his is one of the moft fimple: 
means of preventing painfub  coitiveneds. ;. 
though it ought not to be applied. imdiferimi- 
nately, and leaft of. all: in thofe cafes. where 


. a 
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tthe ufe of the cold bath is improper and hurt- 
ful.—If debility and relaxation of the inteftin- 
al canal be the caufe of coftivenefs, clyfters 
of cold water alone are generally produtive of 
fingular benefit; yet thefe alfo-cannot be ufed 
awithout many exceptions—not, for inftance, 
‘by females, during the menfes, by. perfons af- 
flied with the piles, or having weak lungs, 
mor in-certain kinds of colics and fpafms. ° 
The difcharges by {tool ought to be neither 
an too ‘liquid nor too dry a ftate. Strong 
labour, heating drinks, and long fafting, ren- 
-der them difagreeably hard, even in the health- 
deft individuals; from the feces remaining too 
dong in the region of the lacteals, fo that the 
. Nutritious or milky part of the conco¢ted mafs 
is exhaufted to the laft drop, and there re- 
‘mains behind no other but dry, excrementi- 
tious matter. Thefe ftools, therefore, are 
frequently a fymptom of good -digeftion, fuch 
as attends found conftitutions.in general. 
- Too dry-excrements, in the form of balls, 
efpecially in delicate individuals, occafion 
head-ach, inflammation of the eyes, febrile 
complaints, hemorrhoids, ruptures, paralytic 
affections, and frequently. produce flatulency 
and {pafms, in perfons fubjec&t to hyfterics and 
hypochondriafis: nay, even the fuppreflion of 
-flatulency is extremely dangerous. Thofe who 
are apt to delay going to ftool, expofe them- 
felves to many ferious conveniences. When 
this fenfation is loft, it does not ufually return 
‘for fome time. ‘The feces colle&ted in the 
inteftinal canal powerfully diftend it, give rife 
_to the blind hemorrhoids, and fometimes even 


, 
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ito a falling down of the anus; the excrements 
become dry, and their, re-abforbed fluid | darts 
jrritate and vitiate the blood, and produce 
many obftinate diftempers. I Ifa perfon has 
‘been coftive for feveral days, the inclina ation 
to go to ftool is fometimes loft, aut ay 
by ‘artificial means. walk 
-" Loofe and too frequent ftools are common 
with thofe, who take more aliment than their- 
ftomach can digeft; for the food, from the 
ftimulus occafioned by its. corruption in the 
alimentary canal, is too foon ejected, without 
being duly affimilated. Hence debilitated per- 
fons, who: eat immoderately, generally. are 
thinner and lefs mufcular than others, who 
obferve.a regular and temperate diet. politi 
ftools are a tolerable criterion of the quan tity 
and quality of the food we have taken, i, 
whether the digeftive powers be adequate to 
its concoction, For, in weak inteftines, th 





unaflimilated matter of food turns acrid, anc 
contributes nothing to the nourifhment of the 


body. Thus it happens, that debilitated indi- — 


viduals, and fuch as are of a phlegmatic hab- 
it, continue lean and emaciated, whatever ’ 
quantity of food they confume, For this rea- 
fon, they ought to live principally on milk, 
eegs, broths, tender meat, emollient vegetables; 
and to eat only when they feel a true appetite 

and after moderate exercife.—It is not the 
man who takes comparatively little food, that 
can be called temperate; but rather. ‘that per- 
fon who makes ufe of no more aliment, than 
he is able to digeft. Thin and. copious: ftools, . 
sonar are a certain wad § of indi; 
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' ‘Some perfons are accuftomed to go to ftool 


‘more than ‘once a-day, others only every 


-fecond day, and yet enjoy a good ftate of 


health. it is, however, more defirable and 
wholefome to have a regular evacuation every 


/iday; and children efpecially ought to have 


‘two or three difcharges daily. Aged :perfons, 
an general, have but one {tool ina day. The 
‘air we breathe, makes, in this refpedt, a re- 
markable difference. ‘The more we perfpire 
an fummer, the fewer are the evacuations; 
‘and, on the contrary, moderate exercife-is pro- 


| -dudtive of more regular excretions, than that 


which is too violent. Robuft and mufcular 
individuals perfpire more than the weak and 
enervated; hence the evacuations of the for- 


mer, by other emundories, are more limited ; 


while the latter, whofe fluids are not duly de- — 
termined to the furface of the body, have more 
frequent openings by fool. 

 Obftrutions and coftivenefs, of which ma- 
iy perfons now complain, are owing to.a vari 
ety of caufes, but chiefly to our luxurious 
mode of living, and ‘to the cuftom of making 
too many meals through the day. The time 
requifite to the digeftion of a meal cannot be 
well afcertained, as fome ftomachs ‘canco& 


quickly, and others flowly ; and there is a re. 


markable difference in the degrees of digefti. 
‘bility, among the various fpecies of food; the | 

mature and ‘properties of which have been 
already pointed out inthe fifeh Chapter. But 


this may ferve as a general rule, that we ought 


~ meéver to take a new fupply of food, till ‘the 
preceding meal be digeited. 
'¢) ‘ 
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_. Some moderate livers, after having deviated 
from their’ ufual temperance, do not feel any 
inconvenience till after two or three days, 
when they are troubled with copious evacua- 
tions, head-ach, uneafinefs and deje€tion of . 
mind. Such exceffes are frequently accom- 
panied with ferious confequences, of swhich 
coftivenefs is only the forerunner. Neither 
the emetics,-or laxatives, to which the glutton 
has recourfe, nor the fafhionable ftimulants 
and itrengthening bitters, can prevent or rem- 
edy the ultimate effects of fuch brutal habits. 
The emetics and purgatives inevitably weaken 
the firft paflages, and lay the foundation of 
conftant obftipations; -while the flimulants — 
deprive the inteftines ftill more of the necef- 
aay humours, and render the evil much great- 
‘The moft proper means-of preventing 
Hae s hurtful confequences, are the following: 
1. A due degree of bodily exercife, by 
which the mufcular power will be invigorated, 
the nervous fyitem ftrengthened, -and the, Ci- 
culation of the blood promoted. 7 
2, We ought:to take.a proportionate quan- 
tity of drink to our vidtuals; a.circumftance 
not always fuficiently attended to, by, perfons 
of a fedentary life. Drink dilutes ithe food, 
and foftens the bowels. A weak, well-fer- 
mented, and well hopped beer, iis an excellent 
beverage: fois water with the addition of a’ 
little wine. Warm diluents, on the contrary, 
have a manifeft tendency to increafe obftruc-- 
tions, by the Flexion they neceians in. the 
fnteftines. | : ak ajith 
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3. Let us choofe the quality of our food, 
according to our conftitutional wants. “Thofe 
“who cannot digeft well, ought to avoid all 
thick, mealy dithes, pattry, onions, warm and 
new bread, and fuch.as is not thoroughly bak- 
| eds)’ Coftive perfons frequently complain of 
an acid generated: in their ftomach; while 
others, on account of this acid, are fubje&t to 
Toofe and vefy frequent ftools. Vinegar 
and tart wines are but rarely the caufe of 
this acidity ; never, indeed, except when 
they difagree with the ftomach. New’ wines: 
on the contrary, as well as vegetables of ‘an: 
acefcent kind, and particularly long kept 
and roafted fat meat, have the ftrongeft ten- 
dency to produce acidity, the heart-burn, and, 
at length, obftructions in fome conititutions,. 
and diarrhoeas in others. ‘he proper {pecies 
of food, in fuchcafes; are herbs, carrots, fu- 
gar-peas, french-beans, parfley-roots, the {cor- 
eenera, artichokes, Hove vabep muftards 
léaves, and fimilar plants, boiled foft in broth, 
fufficiently falted, and without the addition of 
fat, or butter.. Befides. thefé, only a. fmail 
quantity of meat ought to be ufed, and this 
fhould be tender; but no fat fifh, nor game 
kept too long, for the purpofe of rendering it 
mellow; and. laftly, all kinds of fruit: she 
to be eaten boiled rather than raw. 

4. We thould not too much indulge in fleep; 
which, particularly after dinner, is hurtful to 
~ perfons whofe digeftion is languid, and whofe 
evacuations are preternatarally flow. During 
fleep, all the motions in the ‘fyitem are per- 
formed with’ lefs vigour, vaste more tardily ; 
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and, in this refpect, to keep awake: may be: 
confidered as a fpecies of exercife; as the: 
nerves, in that ftate, are more active, and the: 
circulation of the blood is carried on with: 
greater energy.——Evacuations by {tool can be: 
fupprefled, by feeping an improper length of 
time, for inftance, ten or twelve hours inftead: 
feven-or eight ;, and we may. prevent thefe- 

falutary difcharges, by fitting down to any 
inaCtive employment, previous to the ufual in 
clination to retire to ftool. =~ Maes 

If it be our wifk’ to: preferve health, we: 
ought not only to guard againit coftivenefs,, 
but likewife to prevent, by all proper meansy, 
tofrequent excretions. Copious evacuations. ~~ 
of this kind exficcate- the body, and deprive: 
it of that ftrength, which’is neceflary to fup« 
port: its exertions. Perfons fubject to diar- 
rhoea, cannot be too cautious in the ufe of 
watery, faline, and eafily fermentable /articles: 
of food and drink, and in avoiding violent fits. 
of anger and other paflions. On the contrary,. 
they will promote their health, by ufing pro-. 
vifions of a drying nature, drinking a well-. 
¢ fermented, bitter beer or ale, or, if they can, 
afford it, good old wine :—all of which have: 
the beneficial tendency to promote perfpira-. 
tion, and thus prevent hu aimee ences 
in the body. 

If too copious evacuations proceed fom a 
relaxed ftate of the inteftines, daily exercife is. 
of confiderable efficacy ; for the fibres of the. 
whole body are thereby invigorated ; and, if 
irritating or peccant humours fhould be the. 
caufe of the complaint, nothing is better cah. 


{ 
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eulated to expel them by perfpiration, urine, 
or ftool, than {pirited and perlevering mufcu-_ 
lar motion, until the body be tolerably fa- 
tigued. - But, in. this. cafe, we muft not -at- 
tempt to, remove or. fupprefs- this material 
 {timulus by aftringent remedies ; for, ,inftead 
of evacuating the noxious matter. by the proper 
emunctories; fuch medicines will.neceflarily 
produce dangerous, and often fatal difeafes. 
.» It would be-a_ defirable objett,. in houfes 
which are not provided with water-clofets, that 
every individual were furnifhed with his own 
night-chair ; asmoit of the common places of 
retirement. are literally ventilators, where 
fome parts of the body-are expofed to a cur- 
rent of air, which is frequently the caule of 
diforders, particularly. in: perfons fubje& to 
colds, and all other complaints. originating: 
from fuppreffed perfpiration; accidents, which 
_ May injure {till more thole, whofe lungs are 
unfound... Men who are troubled. with the 
piles, and, above all, women during the 
menfes,-ought to be very-cautious in reforting 
to fuch places.—In. the: ufual.privies, there 
generally. prevails in fummer a peftilential’ 


 fetor ;-fo:thatiit becomes almoft:impoffible to 


wait for the. proper evacuation, both becaufe 
of the difagreeable fmell, ‘and the danger of 
being infeéted with difeafe: 

After: every: {tool;.there is a flight bearing 
ttt of the anus; 5 a circumftance which ren- 
ders fome precaution in.the: cleaning of it ne- 
eeflary. The fubftance ufed fori that purpofe 
_ @ught tobe. previoully exammed, whether its 

furface contain any rough and loafe particles, 
3 0.2 
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which would be immediately communicated! tor 
the-anus, and might gradually produce the» 
blind hemorrhoids.—Laftly, all unnatural for- 
cing-and ftraining of coftive perfons,. is’not™ 
only ufelefs, but may alfo. be attended with: 
dangerous confequences. It is, therefore, 
more: advifable to ufe all proper means of 
keeping, if-poflible, this important excretion: 
in due repularity ; and, to attain that defiras. 
ble end, it is further neceflary to abandon: 
all ftrait garments, efpecialty laced: ae _ 
tight. waiithands.. chain 
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Of Urines. x 


sintithendy 

Ty. a fiate of health, this: icharee rokens 
place ofiener than once in a day. ~The urine 
of thofe who live moderately, and take proper 
exercile, if examined in the morning after: 
rifing, and after having {penta quiet and com-. 
fortable night, is thin, clear, of a ftraw colour: 
or inclining to yellow, with a white, loofe,. 
and uniform fediment rifing in the middle: ;; 
it makes no foam, but what immediately van-- 
ifhes, and has no unufually difagreeable fmell.. 
If it correfpond to this defcription, it is a fymp-. 
tom of good digeftion, and of the body being: 
free from impurities. ‘The quantity of this. 
evacuation, in healthy perfons, depends om, 
their conftitution, the feafon and the weather.. 
It is lefs in warm than in cold climates, om 
account of the incyealed per{piration. Inwite — 
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ter; we generally. eje& more urine than infum-. 
mer’; and this nearly in proportion to the de-- 
gree of infenfible exudation. In fpring and: 
autumn, it is probably voided in. an. equal: 
proportion. ~ ac 


. 


| ‘We may judge (not’prognofticate) refped-- 
ing the{tate of the body, from the appearance: 
of the urine in the ome Only; for, during. 
~ theday, this would be a fallacious criterion, 
from the. nature: and quantity of food and’ 
dtink we confume. The ancients were ex- 
tremely fond of prediting the different ftates : 
of health and difeafe in the human body, from. - 
the appearances obferved in the urine. Among, 
- the moderns, who.are. better acquainted with: 
the animal economy, thefe appearances are. 
not implicitly attended to, as they have fres 
quently. been found to miflead the obferver 5. 
yet, the early morning urine, if allowed to: 
ftand for an hour or two;. exhibits fome phe-. 
nomena, which render it an object worthy: 
the attention of the medical practitioner. Thus, 
a thin, pale urine, whichis voided by the hy-. 
pochondriac, the hyfteric,; and perfons afflict-. 
ed with fpafms. in the abdomen, indicates: 
great'weaknefs, or the approach of cramps,. 
originating from a contraction of: the fmailer: 
fecretory organs:. It is likewife’of a whitifh 
eolour, after.taking much weak drink. In 
debilitated- individuals, the urine is foamy, 
and this froth. remains on the top for.a confi- 
derable time ; becaufe it abounds in tough and’ 
vifcid particles.. The health of fuch perfons,. 
however promifing in appearance, is by no. 
means permanently eftablifhed: = 
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The urine is of a-red colour, after too little: 
drink, or after drinking {pirituous liquors, afs 
ter violent exercife, profufe perfpiration, -and 


after having {pent a. reftlefs niht.. It»yields. 


a fediment refembling ‘brick-duft, when the 


{tomach is impure, and the tongue white with- 
a yellowifh taint, and covered with vifcous, 
matter. According to the higher or. paler 
colour of the urine,: in an. ordinary {tate of 


health, the body may be confidered as being, _ 


more or lefs vigorous. If, after long ftanding,. 
no fediment be depofited in it, great weaknels. | 


is indicated : yet the conclufion 1s more favout+ 
able, although the urine be thick and fandy, if. 
a cloud be obferved {wimming in the middle, 
Indeed it is lefs dangerous to fupprefs the: 
evacuations by ftool, than thofe by urine; for;. 


if. this remain too long in the bladder, it/be+ 


comes acrid and corrofive. » lf the inclination. 
to make water 1s accompanied with a difcharge: 
of a few drops, only, itis called a frangury 5 if: 
the difficulty of: voiding it is attended) with: 


pain,.a dy/uria ;.and,. if-a total fuppreflion of 


it takes place, it is-then. called. an.a/churiaw. 
Thefe difeafes are. frequently: the effets of 
fome »malt-liquors,, or of- certain articles . of: 
food, particularly vegetables containing much: 
acidity. In. the begmning of fuch. painful: 


complaints, relief can be given by fomenting ” 


the patient, about the genitals, with dannel-- 


' 


cloths,. as. hot.as. he.can -bear.them, by keep-» 


ing him fofliciently warm, and allowing. him: 
plenty of warm, diluent drinks © > 
» Although the quantity of the.urine to be 
voided through.the. day, cannot be: accurately, 
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MBeviaiineds Yet this evacuation ought always: 
to. be proportionate to the drink. we have 
taken, and to the greater or lefs degree of 
_ perfpiration. . If we perceive a deficiency in 
_ this difcharge, we ought to take moderate ex-- 
_ercife, to drink light, thin, and: acidulated 
diluents, and to eat a variety of {uch herbs: 
and fruits, as poffefs diuretic virtues : of this: 
Mature are, parfley, afparagus, celery, juni- 
- perberries, ftrawberries, cherries, and the like. 
- We fhould be careful, not to retain the urine 
too long ; a practice which: would occafion. 
relaxation and palfy of the bladder, and which. 
might at length produce the gravel or ftone. 
Many maladies may arife trom voiding too: 
fmall a quantity of urine-;. hence the neceflity 
ofiattending to this excretion, from which we 
may frequently difcover the caufe of the dif- 
eafe.. The relative ftate of vigour or debility 
in’the individual, the mode of life; more or 
lefs drink, dry or damp weather—all produce: 
4 difference in the quantity of this evacuation. 
Robutt perions eject lefs urine than the debili-. 
tated':: a’copious emiffion of it is always .a 
fymptom of a relaxed body, which is not pot 
feffed of fufficient energy to expel its noxious. 
particles. by gg eg threugh the cuta. 
neous veflels... 

The more apereiie -we take,.the lefs we lofe- 
by the urinary paflages ; fince they are drain-. 
ed by the pores.. Cold and moiftiair checks. 
perfpiration, but promotes the excretion by 
urine. When this canal:is fuppreffed, the 
bladder fometimes becomes fo much diftended: 
that it burits, as may. eafily happen ta parturte- 
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ent women; and hence arife incurable ffrala’;: 


ex, if the paflages: be obftructed, the urine res 
treats’ into the cellular texture of the whole. 


body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 
“Women, however, are able to retain it longer 
than men.—Too copious an evacuation of 
urine conftitutes a. peculiar difeafe,, known 
by the name of diabetes, which not unfrequent- 
ly proves fatal to the fufferer, after he has dif- 
charged feveral gallons a day, for a confiders 
able length of time. 

Among the rules and cautions rh the prop 
er management of this evacuation, it deferves 
to be remarked, that.it.is hurtful to make wae 


bth bigs. Spo me 


ter too often, or before a proper quantity of | 


it be accumulated -in the bladder. By fuch 
practice, this veflel gradually contraés into a 
narrower compals than is afligned by. eet: 
and cannot again be eafily diftended. ‘Loo 

tong a retention of urine; on the sbieiienl 


preternaturally enlarges-the bladder, weakens: ~ 


its mufcular. power, and may, with the ad- 


vancement: of age, occafion ifeburia or a totali 


{uppreffion ; befides which it promotes the 
depofition of - mucus and {and in the bladder,. 


and inevitably leads to that troublefome mes 


painful. complaint, ‘the ftone. 


~Of infenfr ble Pecfpiraton 


Lig be 


Or. all the natural’ evacuations, none is {0% i, 


important and extenfive, none is carried on: 
with lefs. interruption, and none frees ‘the 


* 
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“ pélly: from fo many impurities, particularly 
from acrid and thin humours, as infenfible 
-perfpiration.» ‘he health of man chiefly-de- — 
pends:on the proper ‘ftate-of this funétion: 
_ the irregularities occurring-in it, occafionally 
_ produce peevithnefs of: temper, head. ach, dif- 
turbed fleep, heavinefs in the limbs, &c. ; ‘and, 

on the contrary, we find ourfelves moft. llively 
and vigorous, when it is yen and uniformly 


¥ onpeyang ‘€ 


A perion of a middle Bieeeds and i in perfe@ 
th; perfpires, according to the calculation 
‘fome, from three to four pounds weight, 


: according to others, about five’pounds, within 


twenty-four hours: The exudation by the 


pores is moft effential during the night; the 





1oxious particles only being then feparated:; 
which, on account of:the difturbances we are 

expofed to;through the day, cannot be fo well 
eflected, ‘as the ‘circulation of the blood is 
thereby. interrupted, while at night it is.com- 
paratively more calm and regular ;—befides 
which, the noéturnal perfpiration ‘is‘more co- 


_ pious, “from the greater raantryeo of the fur- 


manning, atmofphere. © . 
Mott of the febrile difeafes fit Bones fup- 
sesfied perfpiration ; as the exuded matter is 
_of an acrid andirritating nature. ‘To tranfpire 
‘beneficially, means, :that the impure and per- 
Micious particles: only be ejected, in which cafe 
the perfpiration is invifible and imperceptible. 
This is fo.effential a requifite, that without it 
the health of the individual cannot long fubfift. 
| The reciprocal connection between the func-. 


‘eae and of perfpiration, is 
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0 obvious, that if the latter be cheékeds the 
‘former is immediately. affe&ted ; and the re q 
-_verfe takes place, if the ftomach be difordered. 
The more vigoroufly a perfon perfpires, (it 
cought to be well remarked, that the queftion 
here is not of /weating) the more active are — 
the powers of the. body, in the regular cons 
coction of the alimentary juices; andthe more 
certain it is, that no fluids will fuperabound : 
‘for the fluids though refined and fubtile, far 
exceed in weight the more compact and folid 
parts of the fyftem, fo that they would opprefs _ 
the machine like a heavy burden, if not-evace — 
uated by the pores of the ikin. Molt individ. — 
uals, however, are accultomed ‘to dire& their — 
attention only to evacuations of amore grofs 
nature, or fuch as are more ebvious to the 
fenfes. But jnfenfe ble per{pitation is of greater 
moment than ail the other excretions; and: by 
paying due regard to that fundtion, if it fhould 
be accidentally difturbed, we may frequently — 
difcover the lurking caufe of a dutemper, and 
remove it, before it has materially inguged the ; 
‘bedy. 4 
Yet, even in the moft healthy, day alin * 
tion is not at all times, nor at all hours. of the 
day, equally ative. it is weaker after a plen- 
tiful meal, but as foon is the food is digefted, 
we again per{pire with increafed energy; for 
the new chyle being changed into blood, im- 
parts additional eflicacy to the vital powers, as — 
well as to the circulation of the blood itfelf. 
As we perfpireconfiderably moreinfummer than 
inwinter, our mode of life, withrefpe& to flee 
well as to food and drink, ought to be regulated 
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“accor din y We know from : accurate obfer- 
“vation, that if we retire to bed immediately 
aa ‘fup per, ‘the ‘procefs of perfpiration is 
| ecked | in a remarkable degree: we alfo 
now, that itis highly conducive to health, 
hae this important funtion of the body be 
“ preferved i in the moft uniform ftate ; hence it 
“neceflarily follows, that, after fupper, we ought 
to fit up at leaft two hours : ; and to afford this 
“benefit both to the organs of digeftion and 
“perfpiration, our fuppers fhould not be delay- 
ed to the late hours now fo abfurdly in fafhion. 
~ According to the experiments made by dif- 
ferent Inquirers into the nature of infenfible 
 perfpiration, this procefs is moft forcibly af- 
-fe&ted, and fometimes totally fuppreffed, ‘by the 
“following circumftances : 
i 0 8 1. By violent pain, which in a remarkable 
_ “degree confumes the fluids of the body, or 
2 els them to other parts. © 
. By obftructions of the cutaneous veflels, 
“which are frequently occafioned by the ufe of 
“Tales, ointments, and cofmetics. 
3. By fevere colds, particularly thofe con- 
“erated at night, and during fleep. 
4. When nature is employed with other ob- 
jets. Thus perfpiration i is weaker during the 














time of concoGtion, particularly after ufing 


“food difficult of digeftion. ~ This is likewile 
the cafe, when nature endeavours to promote 
“any other {pecies of evacuation, which more 

; engages the attention of the fenfes; for in- 

nce, ‘vomiting, ’ ‘diarrhoeas, confiderable 
> hemorrhages, and the like: farther, when the 

t is of Nature are too weak ; hence the 


’ 
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aged, the debilitated, and poor perfons, una. _ 
ble to fupply the wants of the body, or Se} ay 


appe n toi indi- s 
viduals of a fedentary life, who negle&t the 


due attention to cleanlinefs, pe pine 
others : laftly, the fame muft hap 





neceflary exercife of the body ; and thofe lik 


wife who wear. too tight garments, and it om 


proper ligatures about the Joints. Lge ohne 

_ Perfpiration, on the contrary, is promoted : 
_ 1. By ftretching or expanding thelimbs; aS, 
by fuch means, the lungs and muicles acquire 
an additional impulfe, and the fluids circula. 
ting too flowly in the fmaller veffels, are pro- 
pelled to the larger veins and arteries, and 
thus forwarded to the heart; fothat this prin- 
cipal mufcle is then impelled. to extend and 
contract its ventricles with greater. force, and ~ 
confequently, to quicken the pene piesa 
of the blood. 

2. By the lukewarm bath, hich is well 
calculated to foften the fkin, and thus to open 
the pores for a better perfpiration.. ing thw 

‘3. By moderate bodily. exercife. ., 

4. By mild fudorific remedies mand for 
this reafon it is extremely proper, | in cafe of 
a recent cold, to drink two or three cups, of 
tea, efpecially previous to going to bed...» » 

lf perfpirable matter collect, in drops, at 
foould then be called Sweat, and is no donger 
a natural and neceflary evacuation ; on the 
contrary, we find very, healthful. and robuft 
perfons who feldom or never {weat. . By means 
of this exudation, beth. noxious and ufeful 
particles. are at, the e fame time ejected from the - 
furface.;., the body 36 snicebled.;, the iat 
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reise impure; and the fecretion ‘of bad 
tumours is prevented by every violent’ effort 
of the cutaneous veflels. 
“If fweating be carried to excefs, it is ex- 
tremely” noxious, and may even be productive 
of confumption. By infenfible perfpiration, 
onthe contrary, the fuperfluous particles only 


are expelled ; becaufe’ the circulation of the 


fluids is flower, and more calm and uniform. 
This important purification of the blood ought 
Hever to be checked : if, therefore, we with 
to take a bracing exercife, ‘it fhould by no 
means be continued till profufe perfpiration 
take place. — 

“Cold then only checks perfpiration, when 
it occafions an unufual ftimulus on the fkin, 


and if we toofuddenly remove from a warm to 


a cold atmofphere: Hence the neceflity of ac- 


euftoming ourfelves, from early youth, to the 


dl viciflitudes of heat and cold, of walking ev- 


éry day in the open air, and of wafhing the 


whole body, at leaft once a week, with luke- 


warm, or {till better, with cold water. By 


this practice the pores are braced, and inured 


to undergo the different changes of the weather 


and feafons, without fuffering (as moft people 


now'do, upon the flighteft oecenor) by fevere 


cold-and catarrhs. ~ 

* It is never too late to begin this ftrefiptirert 
ing procefs, by frequently wafhing and rub- 
bing the whole furface of the body with cold 


water ; ‘for, if cautioufly managed at firft, it 
cannot fail to’ invigorate young perfons and 
adults, as well as the aged.—To fleep on feath= 


er-beds occafions a conftant vapour-bath at 
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night, which again deftroys the beneficial ace 
quifitions of the day.—To remove from a cold 
temperature to a flill colderone, isnot nearly — 
fo prejudicial, as toexchange fuddenly the air 
of a warm room, for that of a moift and cold 
atmofphere. This accounts. for the frequent 
colds caught in fummer, even by going from _ 
the burning rays of the fun to the cooling 
fhade ; and hence too the firft cold of autumn 


af 


m 
a 


~ is molt fenfibly felt; becaufe we are then Bee sad 


accultomed to that. impreffions Rey's 

Much alfo, as has been before obferved,. ite. 
pends on the nature and properties of our food 
and drink, in refpeét to the ftate of infenfible 
perfpiration,; Vhe fubtile and) rarefied: fluids: 
only, not thofe ofa coarfe And oily confiftences, 
can pervade the ikin. -Too many oleaginous,, 
- vifcous; and crude articles of nourifhment, 
fuch as fat meat, paftry, boiled mealy dithes, 
{moked hams, faulages, &c. have a {trong ten~ 
dency to obftrué the free perfpiration of the 
body, and, confequently to, allett the. feenite 
of the mind. 

, All the deprefiing: paflic ions ais emotions are 
a, powerful check to. infenfible. perfpiration 5. 
while, on the contrary, thofe of an exhil aratir 
nature may promote and increafe it to fuch.a 
degree, ‘as fometimes, to prove the pre- -difpol, 





ing, though diftant, caufe of .coniumptions..* 


Moderate daily exercife is eminently calculat- 
ed to fupport this funtion, and to {trengthen | 
the whole body. . Cleanlinefs produces a fim 
ilar effe€t.; for fomei impurities continually fet- _ 


tle, on, the furface of the body; and thefe, if 


not t removed in time, clog the pores, and are 


ei 


ater cert +48 brie not lefs. detrimenta MiG 
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fo detrimental to health, that they may occa- 

. fion many obftinate diftempers, which might 

be eafily prevented, or at leaft checked in their 

|e Sani be a ror and conftant attention to 
ie. : 


"Foo! atent! a Diedlitaltion tnticdeds great 
debility of the body, or a laxity of the cutane- 





ous ve! fels, which may frequently be removed 
by cold bathing or wafhing. When perfons 
are troubled with unufual night-fweats, the 

may receive benefit (if it be not a fymptom of 
hettic fever) by taking, immediately before go- 
ing to bed, two or three drachms of cream of 
tartar, in either beer or water. But if this 
fimple remedy, after repeated trials, thould 


- prove ineffeQual, a profeffional man ought to 


be-confulted ; as long-continued night-fweats 
may in the end produce great weaknefs, and 
pre confumption. . 

In moft of the common colds, the popular 
itera ane remedies, fuch as heating liquors, 
and particularly fudorifics, are ill calculated to 
relieve the complaint. If the patient, at the 


fame time, be troubled with pain in the bowels, ' 


whead-ach, afoul tongue, ‘&e. a, gentle lastotie 
will be of greater jervice than ne diaphoretics. 
Buteif the ftomach be peculiarly, affected, if 
the , tongue bewclean and the, appetite sataces 






ty oor three: cups of warm) diluent drinkja 


Bone the legs, a moderately warn room 
“and idrefs, gentle exercile, and friction of the 
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health, if fubftances not ready to be evacuated! 

ejeded from the body.—Of this kind are 
He dings from thesnofe,_ the mouth, . and the 
vellels of the anus :, though. thefe are not nat- 
ural evacuations, yet they may oceafionally be 
beneficial,. as. N ature. fometimes-makes, an ef. 
fort to expel noxious matter in an unufual 
manner. . But thefe parts or fluids ejected, as. 
pernicious, dtriGlly fpeaking, ought not to exift 
in the body 5 and fing the evacuation a of 





eS oe a ae 


hy 8m too spolnotly or ee ae they ea 
to be checked with judgment and circum{pec- 
tion; and we fhould, endeavour to lead (but 
not to force) Nature to a more falutary canal,. 

than that fhe has chofen, either vig accident or 





wanton, ‘compulficn. ae Ey aly a Abb hae 
4 Pe & whee 

aes of the Saliva, teegene 2 ae 

te A bk rka th ad 4 


Tae faliva fhould not t Be confounded ‘with 2 


mucus, or flime; the former is a fluid, not in~ 
tended by Nature to be evacuated, as it fer 5 
the important purpofe of mixing and prep 








not to be unneceffarily wafted by frequent 
ting ; ; the latter, mucus, may be fafely thr 


ing the food for the ftomach 3 oe 


out i) Dyicentonie and. offent five,” Rie at i. 
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has a direct tendency to.emaciation, particular- 
dyin.young perfons, and. thofe of lean and. ry 
fibres: To thefeit is the more detrimental, 
it. promotes not only, the fpitting of faliva, pra 
likewife other evacuations. This plant is pof- 
fefled of narcotic properties, by which. it pro. 
duces in thofe who firit begin to fmoke it, gid- 
dinefs, cold fweats, vomiting, purging, and,, 
from its ftimulus on the falival glands, a copi- 
| ous flow of the faliva. ~~ 
Frequent and much fmoking makes. the: 
teeth yellow and black ; the clay-pipes are apt 
to canker the teeth to fach a degree as to in- 
fe& the breath, and produce putrid ulcers in 
gums. Delicate perfons efpecially fuffer 
from this naufeous habit; as it has a direét 
tendency, not only to exficeate their bodies, by 
eontaminating the fluids, rendering them acrid, 
and. vitiating the digeftion and affimilation of” 
i od, but likewife to impair the mental facul- 
ies. Thefe effets, however, are lefs to be ap- 
prehended from fmoking tobacco, if it has be- 
come habitual, and is not carried to excefs. 
‘0 erf ns ie a middle a é, or thofe of full 
gro Se che c rpulent, the hleg ™ 
‘mati nd fuch as i: fubjeé to catarrhal com. 
yfai nt = sf: may ¢ occafionally 1 be of fervice, if ufed 
| moan asingctally | in damp, cold, and 
re oo Yet fuch perfons ought ne 
fae Pcocetianty before or after a ate 5 * 
faliva is materially requifite to. affift th 
| soncoétion of food, which ts not eset 
Aill about three or four hours after a m 
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diluent liquors, but neither fpirits nor wine; 
and, laitly, ‘they fhould ufe a clean pipe with: 
a long tube ; for the oil of tobacco, fettling on 
the fides of the pipe, is one of the moft acri-: 
monious and: hurtful fubftances, and may thus: 
be accidentally abforbed, “nig mixed with: the: 





fluids of the body.. — 1A AR 
4 REY 
: ‘ugha Fi: ceia 
Of ibe Mucus of the Noe. 


ie 


Tux fecretion of this humour is intended by 
Nature to protect the olfaftory nerves : hence 
every artificial mean of increafing, that fecre- 
tion is prepofterous, unlefs required by fome 
| particular indifpofition of the body. The re 
marks, then, made with refpe& to the faliva 
and fmoking, are alfo applicable to the mucu 
of the nofe, and the habit of taking fnuff 
The queftion here is not of that catarrhal fe. 
cretion of vifcid flime, which is ejedted as ufe- 
lefs. Snuff ftimulates the mucous membrane 
of the ‘nofe, and, fympathetically, the whole 
body ; y3 by which ‘the mental powers are ap 
Sen atfected. Tf ufed as a resi, 4) 















ae fab sical ame Sewbab op an empiric, whofe name aoe ty 
ferve to be recorded here, I this day (September 25th, 179 . o8 
eda party, to witnefs the pretended effeéts of a certain Saucff oe uder, 
‘together with what he calls .his ecromatic belts, whicl nia, 
buta clumfy imitation of Mefmer’s Animal Magaetifun g i Leite 
“4x3 ‘Vol, L) and, as fuch, have not lee merit ¢ 
- The medicated a appears,to be an afiftant 

barlatan, to fupif the heads of his ients, wh 
Bad of the lowett ee The German prety 
nadine xed remedies tq ailect she nerves of the Par rh 
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and on occafions that require fuch a ftimulus,, 
it may be produttive of fome advantage; but 
a liquid fternutatory deferves every preference 
toa powder, which, though at farft flimulating. 
md occafioning a flow of vifcous matter, im 
the: ‘end always ‘obftruats the noftrils... And if 
this ftimulus be too violent, it may bring om 
fo. profufe a difcharge of matter from the deli- 
ate membrane lining the nofe, as to relax and 
“corrode it, and to produce a po/ypus, or a con- 
eretion of clotted blood in the noftrils.. 

‘In feveral difeafes’ of the head, eyes, and 
; ears, however, the taking. of ina may. occa- 
nally fupply the place of an artificial iffue ; ~ 
igh an extravagant ule of it will | mof ¢er- 
: tainly produce ; a contrar ry effect. 5. namely, ac- 
CI umulation « of matter in the head, , bleeding. of 

e nofe; and other complaints. ‘Farther, it 

ould. be extremely. injudicious to. advife the 
fe of foul to perfons of a phthifical conttitu- 
7 n,. or thofe aillicted with internal ulcers, and 
, bject t to {pitting of blood ; ; as, by the violent. 
LEeZINg it at fir occafions, fuch individuals 
ght €: pofe themfelves 8: imrainent danger. 
be ic fpeakers. of ever . kind, as. well as 
ea Gh laney ad, in fhort, call thofe 

att pgrages, a a fe xk eae 

hil cee J osadie Moui itebank cannot, without fome aibent 
8, operate on Exg brains,—All this is characteri win | 
d bo lp plait. adopted by q uacks 5) but, to hear.an i 
fora at pret ler to. medic: ne : defcanti ey onthe virtues: exifting + 
his’ ic elts p maintaining that ani univerfal ‘magnetic fpinit 
‘pervades mr “that this Sites alone cures’ al! the difeafes inci 
tend : to the aman frame, even br oken liaxbs and exfoliations 0 
ones 5 and, altly, to permit : an audacious impoftor | to impeach 


the honefty of the whole Faculty, before a deluded audience— 
ach outrag ¢ loudly calls for the ‘interference of ‘the, civil. ml 


Be: 
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to whom a clear and diftin&. articulation is ur : 
confequence, ought to avoid this habit, which, — 
when carried to to excels, is, in this refpect, ex- 
tremely prejudicial. “Thofe,. too, who have €4 | 
regard for cleanlinefs will not accuftom them. 
felves to this hurtful pragtice. In fhort, the 
continual ufe of {nuff gradually - vitiates the or- 
gans of fmell ; weakens the faculty ‘of fight, | 
by withdrawing the humours from the eyes 4 
impairs the fenfe of hearing ; renders br eath~ 
ing difficult ; depraves the palate ; and, if 
taken too copioufly, falls into the ftomach, and: | 
in a hich degree, injures the organs of digeftion. 
Befides the many bad effects already men- 
tioned, taking fnuff may be attended with an- 
other confequence, equally dangerous to the 
alimentary canal. While the nofe is continu. 
ally obftru€ted, anda free refpiration is imped- 
ed, the habitual fnuff-taker generally breathes. , 
through the mouth only ; he is always obliged 
to keep his mouth partly open, and confe- 
quently to infpire more frequently and with 
greater efforts. ‘Thus, by inhaling too much: 
air, he probably lays the foundation of that 
troublefome flatulency, which. is common a 
mong thofe hypochondriacs who. habitually 
take inuff.. Hence every perfon,. unlefs 3 good 
reafons can be affigned in favour of. it, ougl ft 
to be ferioufly diffuade d from the ufe of fnuf = 
as well as.of tobacco: and it deferves to. te t 
remarked, that both thefe practices: may be 
fafely, and cannot be too fuddenly relinquifh~. 
ce as foon as. reafon Pe over ee gre 
cations... . Suit. -| 
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1 ga OF Wax : in ice 7 Ears. re i He 
phe Es wat is 
Yr the ears be felddmo or not shbierty clean- 
#d, there fornetimes accumulates a fpecies of 
wax, which grows tough and hard, diminifhes 
the acutenefs of hearing, obftruéts ‘the paflage 
to the ear, and may at length produce total 
deafhefs. Copious ear-Wax, if it become thin 
and acrid, may occafion pain, and fometimes 
running or fuppuration i in the ears. Daily 
wafhing with cold-water ftrengthens thefe or- 
‘gan, and is an excellent prefervative of the 
fenfe of hearing.—If it ‘be apprehended, that 
iiféAls have made their way into the cavity of 
the ear, it may be ufeful to introduce fome 
weet oil into the orifice, and to repole on that 
de, the ear of which is the feat of ‘the « come 
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Elemorrbages. 


Wiese aré fluxes of blood, falutary to both 
eee s, when taeda and regulated by Na- 
Es but, if! fuppreffed, they may beprodudtive 


t 





” 


of ferious and fatal confequences.. The menfes . 
ay Brag ilar 3 in their appearance and difap- 
,Pearance 3 being much influenced by climate, 


and the conftitution of the body : : the hemorr- 


ids, on the contrary, originate from the 





an 


: 0 de of living, joined fg, a particular temper- _ 
ment of the individual.” Bleeding of the nofe 
eee either sheet a hee tenncisincy of blood, } 
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and its impetuous circulation, or from the 
burfting of one of the fmall arteries. —As long 
as thefe fluxes’ continue within proper | lin nits, 
and do not exhauft the ftrength of the :perfon 
fubject to them, there is not the Jeaft neceflity 
to employ any artificial means of fupprefling 
them; becaufe Nature mutt not be rudely 
dyes ig in her beneficent ‘efforts. ‘ Nay, even 
the affe€tions and paffions of the mind ought 
tobe duly regulated, particularly by females 
of an ottanhia. temper, during the recurrence 
of the menfes; for thefe may, according | to 
circumftances, be either preternaturally in. | 
creafed, or totally ppp raiests to the. ¢ great in- 
ail of health. 

Lafily, itis extremely imprudent for young 
women to. expofe their feet and legs to danger- 
ous colds, in wafhing the floors of rooms and 
paflages upon their knees, at atime when they 
ought particularly to guard againft the accefs 
of damp and cold. Humane and fenfible per- 
fons would not require their fervants to follow — 
this prejudicial practice, by which they are 
liable to contract the moft obftinate diforders : 
it produces obftruions in the abdomen, fwell- 
ing of the legs, dropfical complaints, palfy, | 
and even confumptions ;——hence the multitude 
of female fervants continually taking refuge ine 
the different hglpitals. “— 








oe 





“of ie retention mip Mik. 


Nas lets hurtful. than. the Gippreftion’ ‘of 
Soothers, is the retention of the milk in 
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the femalebreaft. This, likewife, i is general. 
ly occafioned by indulging in fits of paflion, or 
‘by expofing the body, and particularly the 
lower extremities, to the influence of damp 
and cold places, or wearing wet clothes, and 
linen not properly aired. Hence may arife 
nodules, ‘or {mall lumps in the breafts, trouble. 
fome fwellings, efpecially if the milk be abun- 
dant, inflammations accompanied with excru- 
ciating pain and violent fever, ulcers in one or 
more parts of the body at the fame time, or 
fcirrhous callofities ; and, at length, if neg- 
leted or mifmanaged, cancer itfelf. In ma- 
ny inftances, a premature ftoppage of the milk, 
in lying-in women, has produced inflammation 
of the womb, and a fevere child-bed fever. 
Laftly, imprudence with regard to food and 
drink, drefs, air, &c. may occafion the fup- 
preffion « of the milk, as well as of every other 
evacuation. 


[3182 J 
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of the. Mien I eeisintiviaaied its phyfical 
. confequences with refpect to the Conftiiution of 
_ the Individual ;—under what circumftances it 
iss be either conducive or hurtful to Healthc: 
SUBJECT of fuch extenfive i inndseieabin 
both to our phyfical and moral welfare, 
as the confequences refulting from either a too ~ 
limited or extravagant intercourfe between the 
fexes, deferves the ftriteft inquiry, and the 
moft ferious attention of the philofophers = 
The inclination to this intercourfe, and the 
evacuation connected with it, are no lefsin- 
herent in nature, than other bodily fun@ions. 
Yet, as the femen is the moft fubtileand fpir- 
ittious part of the human frame, and asit ferves 
to the fupport of thenerves, this evacuation is 
by no means abfolutely neceflary ; and it is 
befides attended with circumftances not com- 
mon to any other. ‘The emiffion of femen en- 
feebles the body more than the lofs of twenty 
times the fame quantity of blood, more than 
violent cathartics, emetics, &c.: hence. ex- 
ceffes of this nature produce a debilitating ef- 
fect onthe whole nervous fyitem, « on both body 
andanind. 
itis founded on the etutond ste of theableft — 
phyfiologiits, that the greateft part of this re- 
fined fluid is re-abforbed, and mixed with the 
blood, of which it conttitutes the mott rarefied 
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and volatile part; and that it imparts to the 

body peculiar {prightlinefs, vivacity, and vi- 

gour. Thefe beneficial effe&s cannot be ex- 

pected, if the femen be wantonly and improv- 
idently wafted. . Befides, the’ emiflion of it 
is accompanied with a peculiar f{pecies of ten- 
fion and convulfion of the whole frame, which 
_ is always fucceeded by relaxation. For the 
fame reafon, even libidinous thoughts, with- 
out any lofs of femen, are debilitating, though 

Mma lefs degree, by occafioning a propulfion 

y of the blood to the genitals. 

- e If this evacuation, however, be promoted 

Siily in a {tate of fuperfluity, and within prop- 
er bounds, it is not detrimental to health. 

Nature, indeed, fpontaneouifly effe€ts it, in 
the moft healthy individuals, during fleep ; 
and,as long as we obierve no difference in bod- 
ily and mental energy after fuch loffes, there 
is no danger to be apprehended from them. 
It is well eftablifhed, and attefted by the ex- 
perience of eminent phyficians, that in certain 
indifpofitions, beth of men and women, this 
is the only permanent remedy that can be ad- . 
vifed, to reftore their languifhing health. It 
is not uncommon to find, that melancholy, in- 

_ eurable by any other means, has been happily 

' removed, in perfons of both fexes, by ex- 

changing a fingle {tate for that of wedlock. 

_ ‘There are a variety of circumftances, by 
which either the utility or the infalubrity of 
_ the fexual intercourfe is, 1n general, to be de- 

 ‘termined.—It is conducive to the well-being 

‘of the individual, if Nature (not an extrava- 


-_ 
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gant or difordered imagination) induces. white 


fatisfy this inclination, » efpecially under sins a 


owing conditions : - 

. In young perfons, thatis, adults, or thofe 
a a middle. age ; as, from the flexibility of 
their veflels, the ftrength of their mufcles, and 


the abundance of their vital {pirits, they can ~ - 


the better fuftain the lols occafioned ea this: 
indulgence. 

- 2, Inrobuft perfons, who lofe-no more tham 
is almoft immediately replaced. 

. In fprightly individuals, and fuch as are 
particularly addicted to pleafure ; for, the: 
ftronger the natural defire, the fafer is.its ig 
ere 

. In perfons who are accuftomed to it ;— 
for Nature purfues.a different path, according 
ly as fhe is habituated to the reablorpneae OF 
to the evacuation of this fluid. : 

. §- With a beloved object ;_ as the power an= 
imating the nerves and mufcular fibres is, in 
proportion to the pleafure received. ; 

6. After a found fleep; becaufe then the 
body is more energetic ; is provided with 
new ftock of vital fpirits ; and the fluids. are 
duly prepared :—hence the early morning ap- 
pears to be defigned by Nature for the, exer 

cife of this fun€tion ; as the body is then moft 
vigorous ; and, being unemployed in any. other 
purfuit, its natural propenfity to this is the 
greater : befides, at this time, a few hours 
fleep can be readily obtained, by which the ex 
pended Bonar are, ina ia: meafure, rende 
vated. at he ae 
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“9. With an empty ftomach ; for the office 
of digeftion, fo material to the reforation of 
bodily ftrength, is then uninterrupted. Laftly, 

8. In the vernal months ; 3 as Nature, at. 
this feafon in particular, incites all the lower 

animals to fexual intercourfe ; as we are then 

_ moft vigorous and fprightly ; and asthe {pring 
is not only the fafeft, but likewife the beft 
time, with refpect to the confequences refult- 
ing from that intercourie. It is well afcertain- 
ed by experience, that children begotten in 
{pring are of more folid fibres, and confequent- 
dy more vigorous and robuft, than thofe gen- 
’ ‘erated in the heat of fummer, or cold of winter. 

it may be collected from ‘the following cir- 
cumftances, whether or not the gratification of 

ie fexual impulfe has been conducive to the 
well-being of the body ; namely, if it be not 
fucceeded by a peculiar lafiitude; if the body 
do not feel heavy, and the mind averfe to re- 
fle&tion : all which are favourable fymptoms, 
indicating that the various powers have fuftain- 
ed no eflential lofs, and that fuperfluous mat-— 
ter only has been evacuated. | 

Farther, the healthy-appearance of the urine, 
in this cafe, as well as cheerfulnefs and viva- 
city of mind, alfo prove a proper co€tion of the 
fluids, and fathivietiel y evince an uninipaired 
ftate of the animal fun@ions, a due peripira. 
dion, and a free circulation of the blood. 
_ ‘bere are, however, many cafes in which - 

is gratification is the more detrimental to 
health, when it has been immoderate, and with- 
out the impulfe of Nature, but particularly i AN 
the following fituations ; 
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. In all debilitated perfons ; as they donot | 
ovtlels fufficient vital {pirits ; and theit vigoury. 
after this enervating emiffion, is confequently 
much exhaufted. Their digeftion neceflarily 
fuffers, perfpiration is checked, and the body 
becomes languid and heavy. | 

2. In the aged, whofe vital heat is djminith- 
ed, whofe frame is enfeebled by the moft mod- 
erate enjoyment, and whofe ftrength, already 
reduced, fuffers a {till greater diminution, from 
every lofs, that is accompanied with a violent 
convulfion of the whole body. | 

3 In perfons not arrived at the age of ng 
turity :—by an early intercourfe with the other 
hem, they become-enervated and emaciated, and: 
inevitably fhorten their lives. Pace 
_ 4. Indry, choleric, and thin perfons: thefe, 
even at a mature age, fhould feldom indulge 
in this paflion, as their bodies are already in 
want of moifture and phability, both of which 
are much diminithed by the fexual mmtercourfe, 
while the bile is violently agitated, to the great 
injury of the whole animal frame.—Lean per- 
fons generally are of a hot temperament 5 and 
the more heat there is in the body, the great- 
er will be the fubfequent drynefs. » Hence, 
ikewile, to perions in a ftate of intoxication, 
this intercourfe is extremely pernicious; be- _ 
caufe in fuch a ftate the increafed circulation — 
of the blood towards the head, may be attend- 
ed with dangerous confequences, fuch as burft- — 
ing of blood-veilels, apoplexy, &c. ;—the 
plethoric are particularly expofed - thefe 
Jangers ce ie | 
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» g. Immediately after meals ;. as the powers 
' gequifite to the digeftion of food are thus di- 
-werted, confequently the aliment remains too 
long unaflimilated, and becomes. burdenfome 
'4othe ftomach, ~ 
6. After violent exercife ; in. which cate it 
, 4s ftill more hurtful than in the preceding, 
~ where mufcular firength was not confumed, but 
only required to.the aid. of another funétion. 
After bodily fatigue,.on the contrarys the nec- 
eflary energy isin a manner exhaufted, fo that 
every additional exertion of the body muit be 
» peculiarly injurious.. 
». 7. in the heat of fummer, it is lefs to be in- 
bi dulged i in than in {pring and autumn; becaufe 
the procels oi concoction and affimilation is 
_ .effected lefs vigoroufly in. fummer than in the 
* other feafons, and confequently the loffes ful 
_ tained. are not fo eafily recovered... For a fim-* 
| ilar reafon, the fexual commerce 1s more de- 
_ bilitating, and the capacity for it fooner ex. 
Batingulthed, in hot than in temperate climates. 
‘The fame remark ts applicable.to every warm 
iieiineoban combined with moifture, which is 
Reprretncty apt to debilitate the folid parts. 
» Hence hatters, dyers, bakers, brewers, and all 
. thofeexpofed to eam, Geeeatly have relaxed 
é Rennes | 
8. In @ pofture of body, which requires 
great mufcular exertion, it is comparatively 
- more enfeebling; as, in this cafe, various 
1 he are exhauited at once. ' 
+». .Itas an unfavourable fymptom, if the reft 
_  yafter this intercourfe be uneafy ; which plain- 
dysindicates, that more has been loft, then 
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could be repaired by fleep : but if, at the fame 


time, it be produdtive of relaxation, fo as to” 
affect the infenfible perfpiration, it is a ftill 
{tronger proof that it has been detrimental te 
the cénflitution.—There are, as has been be- 
fore obferved,- two principal caufes, from” 
which the mdulgence in this paflion has a de.” 


bilitating effect on the conftitution, particu- | a 


larly in men :—1. by the convulfive motion’ 
of the whole frame, combined with the i oe 
paflioned ecftacy of the mind; and, 2. by th 


lofs of this effential fluid, more tiah by eat 


other circum/ftance. Bue: if rt be not emitted, 


the fubfequent relaxation’ is inconfiderable,. 
and not much increafed even on the following 
day, if the femen fhould be ejeéted, upon a 
repetition of the intercourfe.—It certainly is” 
ill-founded, that fwellings of the fcrotum may 
arife from a ftagnation of the feminal fluid: 
fuch fwellings, if they really take place, are 
not attended with any danger; as experience 
— informs us, that they are either again abforbed, 


to the benefit of the body, or if the accumu- 
lation of the femen become too copious, it is. 
fpontaneoufly evacuated by Nature. 


The relaxation of thofe who keep within 
the bounds of moderation, in this refpe@, 
does not continue long; one hour’s fleep is 


generally fufficient to reftore their’ energy. 
Such temperance is highly beneficial to the 
whole body, while it ferves to animate all its 
powers, and to promote infenfible perfpira- 
tion, as well as the circulation of the blood. 
The femen can be emitted without’ injuring 


the body, it Nature alone demand it, that isy _ 


- 
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when the refervoirs are full, and a material 
ftimulus occafions it, without the active con- 
currence of imagination. 

As it is principally this fluid which affords 
vivacity, mufcular ftrength, and energy to the 
animal machine, the frequent lofs of it cannot 
but weaken the nerves, the ftomach, the in- 
teftines, the eyes, the heart, the brain—in 
fhort, the whole body, together with the men 
tal faculties ; ; it in a manner deftroys the ar- 
_ dour for every thing great and beautiful, and 
furrenders the voluptuary, in the prime of his 
life, to all the terrors and infirmities of a pre- 
mature old age, from which even the conju- 
> gal ftate cannot fave him. ‘The moift certain 
confequence of excefs in venery is hypochon- 
driafis, frequently accompanied with incurable 
melancholy: the unhappy victim endeavours 
to exhilarate himfelf by a. repetition of thefe 
convulfive exertions of his vital {pirits, and 
thus precipitates himfelf into ftill greater mif- 
ery.—Many of the difeafes of the eyes origin- 
ate from fuch intemperance ; and thefe votaries 


_. of pleafure are not unfrequently attacked with 


tabes dorfalis, ox confumption of the back, 
, which generally proves fatal. 

Here likewile, every individual ought to 
- pay proper regard to his conititution, Some 
are provided by Nature with an uncommon 
portion of bodily vigour, while others are but 
_ fparingly fupplied : the former, therefore, 
eyercome flight tranfgreflions of this kind, 
without. much danger, while the latter cannot. 
‘commit excefles with impunity. The natural 
inftingt ought always to be confulted, in what. 


i 
- 
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ever rélates to this function’ $0 but at fhould = 


not, as is frequently the cafe, be confounded 
with the artificial ftimulus. » ‘Hypochondriacs, 
indeed, as well as thofe who make ufe of ma- 


ay nourithing fpecies of food and drink, are _ : 


fometimes ftimulated merely by a certain ace 
rimony in the abdominal veffels; fuch @ 
ftimulus, however, is totally unconnected: with 
the impulfe.of Nature. tsa 

Frequent and copious. ecclesia during 
fleep, are productive of equally bad effeds ; 


they bring on the frailties of age at an early. 
period of life, and foon prepare the exhaulted 


fufferer for the grave. But infinitely more 
dangerous is the fecret vice of Onanifm, which 
debilitates the body more than any other fpe- 


cies of debauchery. By this execrable prattice; 


a greater quantity of femen is evacuated, tham 
by the natural commerce between the fexes ; : 
the vital fpirits cannot operate fo uniformly, 


as to counterbalance the convulfive effects 


which agitate the whole animal frame; and >: 


the circumitances, which render this hatebuk 
vice fo deftructive to both fexes, particularly 
at a tender age, are, that the opportunities of 
_ committing it are more frequent than thofe of 
the fexual intercourfe, and that it but too of- 


ten becomes habitual. | ‘ee: 


The imagination which, by the nasictad Us. 


nion of the fexes, i is in a certain degree gratifi- 


ed, becomes with every repetition of Onanifm 
more difordered, and is continually filled with 
libidinous images : and although the frequent 


lofs of femen, i is, for a confiderable time, fup- > 
plied, by a fluid of an inferior quality, yet, 


fas 
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even by this imperfedt fupply, the body is 
drained of the fpirituous and moft valuable 

arts of its fluids. — | 

All kinds of evacuation, when Giicanesdeetiith 
are prejudicial to health; but that of the fe- 

men is particularly fo ; for it is an eftablithed 
fact, that every ftimulus increafes the fecretion 
of humours, and that Nature is neceffarily 
forced to make irregular efforts, to reftore 
the loffes fuftained, in the moft {peedy, though 
m its confequences, the moft ruinous manner. 
_ As moft female animals refufe to receive 
-the males, while they are in a ftate of preg- 
nancy, the connection with pregnant women 
appears to be phyficallyimproper. Although 
the dangerous confequences thence arifing, 
both to the mother and child, may have been 
exaggerated, yet the embrace of women far 
advanced in pregnancy is certainly not con- 
formable to the laws of Nature, and ought 
not to be confidered as a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Such females as wantonly fubmit to 
it may readily mifcarry ; for the fetus is thus 
much comprefled, and an additional flow of 
humours is thereby occafioned. If, however, 
in married life, this intercourfe, notwithitands 
ing its impropriety, fhould be indulged in, it 
ought to be practifed with precaution, and not 
too frequently ; as fuch exceffes may not only | 
-enfeeble the. mother, but likewife be attended 
with effets very hurtiul to the child. -Nay, 
it is aflerted by fome authors, that the frequent 
cafes of bydrocephalus, or dropty: in the head, 
are to be afcribed sage to this” prattice 
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among parents 5—a conclufion which, though ; 
hypothetical, is not unreafonable. tia, 

A connettion with females fuckling chil. 
dren, is not lefs improper; as the milk is 


- thereby vitiated, and the health of the infant. 


affected.—Nor is it juftifiable to gratify this 
paflion during the menfes; which may be ei- 
ther thus fuddenly fupprefled, or, by the in= 
ereafed accefs of the fluids, may terminate in. 
an hemorrhage of the womb: befides which, 


_ the fexual intercourfe during this period, as. _ 


well as for fome days immediately preceding, 
cannot anfwer the purpofe of generation 5. 
becaufe the ovum of the female, being but 
flightly attached, is again feparated by the 
periodical difcharge. Hence the congrefs of. 
the fexes is moft generally crowned with fer- 


tility, after the catemenia have ceafed; for 


then the female is in the moft proper fate for 
fecundation, becaufe that the ovum has fuf- . 
ficient time to be confolidated, before the: next 
mentftrual evacuation. 4 

Not with a view to fatisfy idle curiofity, | 


but for the information of the judicious read~ 


er, I fhall- give fome Partigulanss relative to. 
the nature of the feminal fluid. The femen 
in men, as it is emitted, confifts of various . 


compound humours. Befides the real femen s 


prepared in the fcrotum, and depofited in the. 
proper velicles, it is mixed with the peculiar 


moifture contained in the latter, with the li- __ 


quor fecreted by the proftrate/ gland, and | 
probably alfo with fome mucus or phlegm 
from the urethra. . It is of a greyifh colour, 
inclining to white, is $ glutinous, and. tough, 


P if 


al 
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has a very volatile, penetrating fmell, and is 
“of confiderable fpecific gravity. In water, the 
thicker part, which in all probability is the 
pure femen, finks to the bottom; another 
part appears in fine threads, and forms a thin 
pellicle on the furface of the water. . In per- 
fons not arrived at the age of ‘maturity, and 
likewife in enervated adults, it is of a thin and 
ferous confiftence. 

In the frefh femen Gf thofe nad are » capable 


of procreating, we find a great number of an- 


imalculze, which can be perceived only by 
means of the moft powerful- microfcopes: 
thefe -do not appear to be mere veficles filled 
with air; as they are formed irregularly, one 
extremity being fomewhat {pherical, the other 


fmaller and rather pointed; their fuppofed 
Ae 


afe will be mentioned towards the conclufion 
of this chapter, when treating on the different 
theories of generation. 


“As part. of the fmall artery, thronete which 


the blood is propelled into both tefticles, runs. 


i immediately under the fkin, and confequently 
_ the blood is conduéted from a warmer toa 
~ much colder place 5. as the feminal tubes.in. 


tle tefticles.are very delicate and long, and _ 


take throughout a ferpentine courfe—the ca- 


nal traverfing the upper tefticle (epididymis) 


being alone thirty feet long and upwards; 


as, laftly, the narrow feminal tubes pafs over 


into the wider canal of the epididymis, and this 


_ again into the fill wider feminal paflage : it is 


obvious, that the fecretion and evacuation of 
the femen not only takes place very Rovlys 


“but alfo in very {mall quantities. i 
R 
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Nature feems to employ a ecthaetanie time 
in preparing and perfe@ing a fluid, which is 
indifpenfably neceflary to the propagation of 
the fpecies. The quantity, therefore, which 
is emitted in every intercourfe between the 
fexes, and which is computed to be equal to 
half an ounce weight,* can be but gradually 
replaced, Hence. it happens, that even men’ 
of {trong conftitutions cannot indulge in ve- — 
_ nery more than once in three or four days, 
for any confiderable time, without impairing — 
their health, and diminifhing their ftrength, 
“Thefe vemarkss however, apply chiefly, and — 
-almoft exclufively, to the male fex; for, with é 
‘regard to women, it is an erroneous notion, 
~ that they fecrete any femen ;—what has for- 

-merly been confidered as fuch, confifts mferely | 
‘of a pituitous liquor, proc Ereang from the 
woinb and the vagina. — ; : 
‘To return from this fhort digreff reas {hall - 
farther obferve,that, where it may be: ohare 
wife proper, it is an excellent and healthful 
‘rule, (however ludicrous it may appear to the — 
fenfualift) to gratify the inclination for the — 
fexual commerce only at regular ftated peri- © 
ods, fo that nature may become ‘habituated to 
it, without making unufual and hurtful ef. — 
forts. This might be attended with the ad- © 
ditional advantage, that perfons, in a conjugal — 
ftate, would not be fo apt to commit excefies, 
Prete in the ie are prodwétive of faticty 


‘eo 
ne This: affertion, as wellas that immediately followi ing, aie up- 


on the authority of Prof. Loven, of Jena; and I here refer to 
his excellent work: Elewcris of Biedical’ An thropology,, te? Gia® 


Gipmas;) Ps 428. See edition, ve. ib Ridius sa 5 eR 
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arid indifference towards the objeét of former 
- affeGtion, and which are undoubtedly the, fre- 
quent. caufe of a feeble and degenerate off 
{pring. — | 
No beiagliiivies whatever aremore certain~. 
ty punifhed than thofeiof venery; and, though 
the confequences fhould not immediately take. 
place, they unavoidably follow, and generally 
at atime when they are molt feverely felts, 
fometimes in the organs of generation alone, 
and fometimes over the whole body. Even 
the conneétion with the moft beloved object,. 
the poffeffion eof whom has been long and anxe 
\ foufly withed for, does not exempt the volup=' 
tuary from thefe prejudicial effets, if the, 
. bounds of moderation be exceeded : the imaw, 
‘gination. sat length becomes. difordered ; > the: 
head is filled with libidinous i images ; and the: 
predominating idea of fenfual enjoyment ex- 
“eludes the reflections of reafon.. Thus, Nature 
becomes in a manner forced to conduct the 
‘fluids to the’parts of generation, fo that fuch. 
‘unfortunate perfons cannot relinquih this de», 
— ftruative habit ; they are troubled with inyol-, 
untary emiffions of the femen, which are ex» 
‘tremely debilitating, and which cither deprive, 
them entirely of the faculty of procreating, or; . 
_ deftroy the elafticity of the parts, and exhauift 
uthe femen to fuch adegree, as to produce only, 
fecble and enervated: children. 
In. thofe who lead.a life of dehanchenns» 
freee: affections, and even ruptures, are. 
not uncommon: women are afflidted with the. 
fluor albus, violent fluxes of the menfés, bear- 
ing down of the tee and arias oth- 
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er maladies of a difagreeable nature. _ Thefe- 
deftrudtive effects on-the body are at firft man- 
ifefted by a general relaxation of the folids : 


the whole nervous fyftem is reduced to a fate | 


of extreme debility, which is feldom, if ever, 


removed by the moft rigorous adherence to 


diet, and the moft appofite medical: remedies. 
Hence neceffarily arife, as has been already 
obferved, the almoft infinite varieties of hy- 
pochondriafis, and imbecility, to fo-alarming a 
degree, that perfons of this defcription cannot: 
diret their attention to one object, for a quar- 
ter of an hour together: their fpirits are ex- 


haufted ; their memory. as well as their judg-_ 
ment are greatly impaired; and: in fhort, all’ 


the faculties of mind, all its ferenity and 
tranquillity, are- fo much affected, that they. 
fearcely enjoy.,one happy moment. . 


The external fenfes do not fuffer lefs. seni ; 


thefe occafions: the eyes, efpecially, become: 
weaker, imaginary figures are continually 
floating before them, and frequently the power: 
of vifton is entirely deftroyed.—The ftomach: 


alfo, on account of its intimate connection: 
with the nerves, in a great meafure partakes: 
of thefe infirmities: whence arife difeafes of 


various degrees of malignity ;—the lungs too 
become difordered; hence the many lingering 
and incurable confumptions, which. deftroy: 
fuch numbers in-the prime of life. If, how-. 
ever, they furvive the baneful effects, md their- 
intemperance, their bodies become bent from 
abfolute weaknels, their gait fluggith and tot-. 


tering, and the refidue- of their aye is: snarling : 


with painful debility..” ¢ 
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~ Young: perfons,sas well as thofe whofe em- 
Seria require much mufcular exertion, 
are in an uncommon degree weakened by fre- 
quent debauches.. Indeed, the fexual inter- 
courle, even within the een of moderation, 


is more hurtful to fome individuals» than to 
© ethers’ Thus; a perfon. born: of ftrong and 


healthy parents is not nearly fo much hurt by 
eccafional extravagance as another, whofe par- 
ents were weak and enervated, or whois him- 


‘-felf threatened with confumption and, laftly, 


thofe alfo ought to be abitemious in ‘this re- 


fpect, who feelan. pnufual lafitude and rien 2 


nefs, after the leaft indulgence. 
» There: are “people. who, from i ignorarice, 
have'long been in the habit of committing ex- 


eeflesy and who wifh at once to reform their. 


mode of life; theiconfequence of this fudden 
iehange generally is an incredfed debility ; and 


whey: become very litble to, fits-of the gout, 


hyfteric and hypochondriacal complaints. « As 
they are fenfible of their growing weaknefs, 
they expec to relieve themfelves by. firength- 


‘ening remedies, which render theirifituation — 


fill worle, being apt to occafion involuntary 
emiffions of femen in the night, to relax and 


‘deftroy the flomach; and at length to prodtice 


‘an irritating acrimony in the inteftines, which 


“Gs the frequent caufe of fuch emiffions. Even 
the mild corroborants cannot be ufed here with 
any hopes of faccefs ; as the body is overléad- 

ed with: pituitous phlegm, from which’ readily. 
varife jaundice and dropfy. Hence it is more 


ANN 4 and; at leaft in a sre welpett 
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more falutary, to return fYom fuch reer 
ties by gradual” fteps, than pe a too fudden: 
and dangerous change. ‘ 


It is further remarkable, that moft eft 


efpecially in the higher ranks, do not marry: 


at a proper period of life; partly from caprice: 
and family-confiderations 5 ven on account 


of the. difficulty to maintain a family, in the 


prefent more expenfive mode of living ; and: 


partly from other caufes which are beft known 


to bachelors. ‘Thus they enter into the con- 


jugal ftate, when their frame: is enervated by 


difipation of every kind ; but fuch debauchees. 
ought not to be permitted by the State to ens 


cumber the world with a degenerate offspring. 


Qn the contrary, to be married too early, 
ene before a perfon has attained the age of 
maturity, is likewife improper and hurtful. 


Every candidate for matrimony fhould en- 


deavour to obtain. the moft accurate intelli — 
gence, whether the object: of his affe@tion be- 
qualified’ for the various duties of that ftate; 


or whether fhe be fubject to phthifical, hyfters 


ic, and nervous complaints, all of which ought 


to be guarded againft ; as, befides the misfor 
tune of being united toa valetudinary. partner, 


healthy women only will a st found and 


vigorous children. 


“Thofe who do not marry for thedbke: of 
wealth and family-intereft, fhould choofe a 


_ well formed and agreeable partner, as-deforms 


ed mothers feldom bring forth handfome chil- — 


dren.. The natural difpofition of a woman 


likewife, deferves to be invefligated, previous 


+0 the union ; for itis : the opinion of i 


¥ 
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ebfervers, that children moft generally inherit 
the propenfities and paffions of the. mother. 
‘There ought to be no remarkable difference 
_ between the age of the married couple; and 
the moft proper time in life for matrimony, in 
_ eur climate in general, appears to be that be- — 
~ tween the age of eighteen and twenty in the. 
female, and from twenty-two schceileubibaatiol 
in the male fex. © 

» Laftly, women who are hump-backed, or 
‘the have had’ the rickets in their infancy, 
ought not to-enter the ftate of wedlock ; the 
former, in particular, (according to the rules. 
of found ftate-policy):fhould by no means be. 
allowed to marry, until.examined by. profef- 
fional perfons, whether there be any impedi- 
ment to child-bearing from the preternatural. 


 ftrudture of the pelvis :—this frequently ren-. 


ders the Caefarean operation necefiary ; or the 
artificial feparation of the pelvis is conneCted 
with imminent danger of life. For the fame 
‘reafon, even elderly women fhould not be en.. 
couraged to engage in matrimony, as they ei- 
ther remain barren, or, if not, they Leah eayie vg 
4 "wey: difficult and painful parturition, 

--»In feme rare inftances, however, too great 
abitinence may be the caufe of ferious diftem- 
pers. A total retention of the femen. is not 
indeed’always hurtful; but it may be fo, occa- 
fionally, to perfons naturally lafcivious, and to: 
thofe of a corpulent habit. Phefe are gener- 
ally provided with an abundance ofthe feminal 
fluid, which, if too long retained in:the body, 
- @aufes» involuntary evacuations, plethora, 


fwellings, pain and: inflammation. of the femi-. 
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nal veffels, the infpiffation and at length cor- 
ruption of the flagnating femen—and fome+ 
times priapifms, convulfions, elec ee and. 
at length furious lewdnefs.. — iy? 

_ The female fex are not lefs Gobi to wiifeadeg: 
from inevitable abftinence : ldfs of ftrength,. — 
chiorofis, fluor albus, hyfterics, and even furor — 
uterinus, may lometimes be the confequence. 
Yet, I cannot upon this occafion omit to re- 
iuhes that thefe effects feldom, if ever, take 
place in thofe who live regularly, and do not 
encourage libidinous ideas; and that both 
males and females would undoubtedly derive: 
greater benefit from total. continence, till mar= 
‘riage, than by an unlimited indulgence in ven- 


= 


* ame Pe 


aees 


éry : in the former cafe, they would not only — 


in a great meafure contribute to their vigour 
of body and mind, but alfo to the prolongas 
tion of life. Young women ofan habitually _ 
pale colour, may be juftly fufpected of res | 
troubled with the fluor albus ;—~or of having an 
ardent defire to change their {lates eepigwiig 


. 


To repair the injuries brought on by an ex- 


-ceflive indulgence in the fexual commerce,fuch. 
means ought to be employed, as are caleul 

to remove the irregularities which have taken 
place in the fundtions of digeftion and perfpir- 
ation, and to give new energy to the folid 
parts. With this intention, the quantity of 
food is not of fo much confequence as its qual- 





4 


ity; hence the diet fhould be nourifhing, of © 


eafy digeftion, and have a tendency to promote 
infenfible perfpiration : im-all {tates of debility, 
: i and {pare diet is the moft fuitable tore» — 
p ftrength, without exerting too much the 
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digeftive organs. Rich nourifhment, there- 
fore, as well as tough, flatulent, and crude 
victuals, or thofe which are liable to ferment 
in the ftomach, would, in fuch cafes, be ex- 
tremely pernicious. —But, above all, a rigid 
_ degreeofabftinence from the intercourfe which 
has occafioned the weaknefs, cannot be too 
feribufly recommended; as this alone is gen- 
erally fufficient to reftore mufcular vigour, ef- 
pecially where youth and foundneds of confti- 
tution are in favour of the individual. 
_ Although we are poffeffed of no fpecifics,, 
- frilly deferving the appellation of aphrodifiacs, 
yet there certainly are means, which tend to. 
promote the defire, as wellas the capacity, of 
' carrying on the fexual intercourfe :  thefe are 
either fuch as contribute to increafe the feminal 
fluid, or ftimulate the genitalorgans.. Ofthe 
former kind are thofe, which afford a rich 
ehyle and falubrious blood, which conduc&t 
this fluid more abundantly to ‘the parts of gen- 
eration, and are on that account mildly diu- 
netic»; for inftance, milk, eggs, tender and 
| noutithing meat, herbs and roots of a mild, 
_ fpicy nature, and fuch as promote the fecre- 
tion of urine, moderate bodily exercife, partics 
ularly on horie-back, &c. Merely ftimula- 
- ting remedies, however, fhould not be employ- 
ed ‘without great precaution, efpecially by the 
infirm, and thofe beyond a. certain age; for 
’ the emiffion of femen, in thefe, is generally 
attended. with debility and difguft ; while in 
young and robutt perfons there is no necefflity. 
to increafe the fecretion of that fluid by artif- 


—_ ‘means. + <P Ag oi iRigigae aS ray Ta eaadegh 
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_ There are likewife remedies of an oppofite: 
tendency, more effeCtually anfwering the pur- 
pofe of moderating, or rather checking a too 


violent propenfity to venery, than thofe before. 


ftated, with a view to-promote it. In the pref- 
ent ftate of fociety, and particularly among 
maritime nations, where.a great proportion of 


men and women are obliged to lead a fingle 


life, the means conducive to diminifh this paf- 
fon, deferves avery attention. Of this nit 
arert:. 

es suerte and ests life, a bodily 
ciate, little fleep, and a {pare diet; fo that 
the fluids may be more eafily conduéted to 
other parts, and that. they may not be pro- 
duced in a greater quantity, than is: requifite: 
to the fupport of. the body. For the fame. 
reafon, it is advifable, as foon as the defire’ of 
committing excefles rifes to any height, im-+ 
mediately to refort to fome ferious. avocation,, 
to make ufe of lefs nutritious food’ and drink, 
to.avoid all difhes peculiarly ftimulating to. 


the palate, and to abitain from the ule on wines 3 


and: other ipinituous liquors: cae a 
2, Yo fhun every. {pecies of eusinanien tig 


fuch as intimacy with the other fex, amorous: 


e¢onverfations, libidinous saaades heii renee 
hegks $5 pictures, Breas | i 
1g Av cool regimen .in every. eloniid — 
ieee Plato. and. Ariftotle recommended the 
cuftom of going barefoot, as a means of check 
ing the {timulus to carnal defire ; ; fo that this, 
indecorous practice was confidered by the an- 


cients as a fymbol of chattity.  ‘Vhe cold bath: | 


was likewife fuggefted for the fame purpole ;, 


% 
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ethers again, among whom may be reckoned 


Pliny and Galen, advifed to wear thin fheets 
of lead on the calves of the legs, and near the 
kidneys.—With the fame intention, and prob- 
ably with better effect, may be ufed the cool- 


¢ ing {pecies of pourthuants: fuch as lettuce, 


_ Water-purflane, cucumbers, &c.-—for common 
drink, ‘mere water; and, if the impulfe of 
hon { id in creafe, a {mall quantity of ni- 

esi deeger, or vitriolic acid, may occafionale 
ly be added to ‘the water, to render it more 
cooling. —Yet all thefe and fimilar remedies 
are of little or no advantage to the habitual 








P epteary, efpeciall ly ak. fubject to hypochon- 


‘ 


_@riafis.. Lhe exciting caufe in fuch. perfons 
‘mot unfrequently proceeds from .a difeafed 
abdomen, which, as has been before obferved, 
may be {o much. obftrued, that all other 


NG remedies are in vain, until the material ftimu- 


lus of fuch obftruGions be removed. —Laftly, 
4: ‘The various extenuants, fuch as {pices.of 
all kinds, and the {moking of tobacco, vio- 


- stent exercife, &c. are equally improper 3. as 


thefe would inevitably impair the health of 
perfons naturally lean, fanguine, and choleric; 

«while in cold and. phlegmatic temperaments, 

‘they would rather tend to Pa a a than to 

abate the ftimulus. 

~ Having now, as far as was confiftent with 

the plan of this work, inveltigated both the 

beneficial and detrimental confequences of the 

.. fexual intercourfe, I propofe to conclude this 

fubje& with a concife view of the principal 
_ theories of generation, which have been-offered 

by the ‘alga ile and which I have 


* 


al 
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extraéted fromthe afore-mentioned pesleet * 
Dr. Loder. 

“¢ The origin of the firft germ Be the em- 
bryo, (fays the learned Profeffor) and the 
manner of its formation, are fo obfcure, that 
of all the conjectures made by the moft atten. _ 
tive and ingenious obfervers, none has yet — 
obtained general credit, or arrived at any de- 
gree of certainty. The fexual function ap- 
pears to belong to thofe fecrets of Nature, to 
the developement of which the powers of the 
human underftanding are altogether inade- 
quate. -Yétit 1s not undeferying the attention. 
of a reflecting mind, to become acqtainted 
with the diverfified hypothefes that have pre- 
vailed on this fubje&t, and particularly thofe. 
which have the greatelt hare of Drgpeeeat ys 
im their favour. ) 

“¢Some of the ancient néturalifie, have. 
fearched for the firft germ of the embryo, not 
within the bodies of the parents, but abfolute- 
ly in external obje€ts; while they maintained, . 
that it is introduced from without, either bys. 
the air, or particular articles of nourifhment 5 3, 
and, if it happen to meet with a body qualifi- 
ed to effect its formation, it then receives life, 
and grows; but, in the contrary cafe, it pafl-’ 
es away unchanged. Lhis whimfical. con= - 
jeture is undelervedly tranfmitted to our 
times, by the name of pan/permia ;—it 1s un. 
worthy of refutation, as it is unfounded, and 
totally inconfiftent with experience. 6 ee 

“« By another hypothefis (generatio aquive. | 
¢a) it was aflerted, that a. variety of infos, . 5 
and even of the finaller snl may. originate, 
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from extraneous fubftances, by mere fermen- 
tation and putrefaction, without pr evious 
generation, or any intercourfe of males and 
females.—Thus maggots | ‘were faid to arife 
from putrifying meat, and in wounds ; fleas 
to’ grow in urine and feces, &c. But by more 
accurate. obfervations we have learnt, that 
_ fuch vermin are only generated in putrefcible 
‘bodies, when the eggs of thofe infets, which’ 
feed upon putrid fubftances, have been previ- 
oufly depofited in them.—Yet there is a cer-_ 
tain kind of minute animals, which feem to 
receive life merely from the vivifying powers 
_ of Nature, being bred, by infufion, in fubftan- 
ces foreign to their fpecies ; ; and to thefe per- 
haps the preceding theory is fo far applicable, 
as their origin i isinvolved in obfcurity. 
“Other naturalifts have afcribed the firft 

germ of the embryo ex sclufive! ly to the femen 
‘ofthe male. Hence arofe the fingular opinion, 

thatthe {mail embryo, with all its parts, is al- 

ready depofited vifibly in the femen ; or that 

dt may be produced from this humour by mere 

fermentation, or chemical procefs, without the 
_ co-operation of the animal body. Hence alfo 

the hypethefis formerly maintained by feveral 

eminent writers, that the animalcule of the > 
femen are to be confidered as germs of em- 

bryos ; that, with every intercourfe between 

the fexes, an innumerable quantity of thefe is 
- intréduted into the female parts of generation; 
that only one or two of fuch animalcule arrive 
at thes ovaria, from thefe return to the womb, 
and | progreflively grow He ; but that all the” 
vee Me PEC ie Ss PS ly 1 Ree 
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others neceflarily perith. + This bold conjec- 
ture is not only incompatible with the wifdom 

of the Creator, but, befides other ftrong ar- 
guments againft it, in a manner refutes itfelf 
by this circumftance, that in very different. 
creatures, for inftance, in men and in affes, 
there are found animalcule exaétly fimilar, 
while in animals of the greateft refemblance 
in other refpeéts, we meet with animalculz al- 
together different. For this reafon, they ought 
to be confidered as little creatures inherent in 
the animal body, and which indeed may form 
an effential part of a fruitful femen, but the 
ufe of which is yet unknown. 

«© Another fect of natural philofophers, who 
attributed to both fexes an equal fhare in the 
procreating fundtion, maintained,that the germ 
of the embryo originates in a mixture of the 
male and female femen, the latter of which 
proceeds from the ovaria. Among Tater nat- 
uralifis, the celebrated Burron was the prin- 
cipal fupporter of this opinion. He endeavour- 
‘ed to éflablifh this hy pothetical notion, by 
conjoining with it the idea of certain internal. 
‘forms, which were requifite to the formation of . 
the ‘parts of the body ; ‘in confequence of 
which he ie pet that the fex of the em. | 


8 Ludwig von Hammon, a young 7] Noite at pelag légting 
the time of his fludying medicine at Leyden, and in the courfe of 
iis microfcopical purfuits, difcovered, in the month of Auguft, 
(67 7,in a drop of the femen of a tock recently diflected, a kind 
of ocean, in which fwam thoufands of little, lively, ative animals. 
The fame phenomenen was alfo obfenved i in the mature femen of 
other male animals; and in thefe animalcule were aiden 

thought to be feen the germs of fubfequent perfect anir . 

this difcovery, a key was fuppofed to be found, which 

Tock the whole myftery of gemicration, as 
{5 
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brio is me nee by the circumftance of its 
confifting of a greater quantity of male or fe- 
male femen.—But, as the fuppofed female fe- 
men does not’ proceed from, the ovaria, andas 
the ovaria are not connected with the womb 
by any tubes, but merely by folid ligaments, - 
it follows that women fecern no femen, and 
what is improperly fo called, is only, as I have 
already obferved, a pituitous liquor fecreted 


from the uterus and the vagina. It is farther 


inconceivable, that the embryo could be en- 
dowed with corporeal parts, different from 
thofe of father-and mother, if it originated 
merely in. the-mixture of the feminal fluids of 
both, ‘and if thefe fhould comprehend all the 
individual parts of the pede, Befides, the 


fanciful internal forms‘of Buffon cannot be 


~ 


pr oved b y any argument or obfervation. 

“ Again, others have afcribed the germ of 
the embryo to the mother alone,. while they 
granted to the male femen no other power 
than that of vivification. ‘Thefe philofophers, 
among whom we find HaLuer and Bonwer, 


" ferioufly afferted, that the whole body of the 
» embryo lies already prepared in the ovary of 


the mother, {fo that it requires only to be de- 
veloped, and that the male femen communi- 
 cates,merely the firft impulfe to this develope- 
ament. They certainly went too far in this af- 
- fertion ;~ yet it is highly probable, that the 
~erude matter already exifts in the ovary, and 


* Pate at is firft animated by the femen of the 


2 tage: mone thus sim pend for its eee for- 
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“* RefpeGting the manner in which the em- 


bryo is formed, there prevail two principal 
theories, namely, that of evolution,* ‘and that 


* “ According to this theory, (fays the facetious Prof. Biv- 


MENBACH, of Gottingen,) we, and indeed allthe children of Adam, 


were at one time, if/o facto, pent up in the two ovaria of our com- 
mon mother, Eve. * There we lay, as it were, afleep; and, though 
aftonifhingly little creatures, yet completely organized bodies, and 


perfect miniatures of the forms we have fince attained ; for, fays 


Hacrer, “ All our vifcera, and the bones themfelves were then already 
“ formed, although in a kind of fluid fate.” That which we call im- 
pregnation, is nothing elfe than the action of awakening the 
germ from its lethargic ftate, by means of the male femen, which 
ftimulates the little creature’s heart to the firft pulfation; and 
fo on. ; 

“ The fame kind of idea has lately induced a very celebrated’ 
naturalift of Geneva, and a warm advocate of this theory, to plan 
out for us a hiftory of organized bodies previous to the flate of 
impregnation ; from which we learn, 1. that we are all much older 
than we fuppofe ourfelves to be: 2. that all mankind are exactly 
of the fame age, the great-grandfather being not a fecond older 
than the youngeft of his great-grandchildren ; 3. that this ref- 
pectable age of ours may be about fix thoufand years. ‘The fame 
natura} hiftorian alfo entirely agrees in opinion with Bazin; that 
fince this charming long feries of years, when we were all packed 
together, along with Cain and Abel, and the other two hundred 


thoufand millions of men, which, according to the beft. caleula~— 


tions, have fince that period gone—-guo pius Aineas, guo Tullus di- 
ves, et Ancug ; ina word, fince the firft creation, during which time 
we have been ina kind of lethargic fleep, though not entirely mo- 
tionlefs ; that ducing the whole fifty-feven centuries, I fay, pre- 
vious to our being awakened by the above-mentioned ftimulus, 
we were, according to Bazin’s opinion, always growing by im- 
perceptible degrees ; for inftance, we were moft probably rather 
a little bigger at the time we lay befide Cain’s nieces, than when 
all their uncles and aunts were of the party, as it is very nat~ 
ural to fuppofe, that we muft then have been confiderably more 
ftraitened for room. In this manner, our apartment became 
gradually more eafy and commodious, in proportion as our fore- 
fathers were evolved; and we kept continually expanding our- 
{elves more-and more, until the fucceffion of evolution at laf 
came to our turn! !” ¥ 

Such isthe ludicrous account of a theory which, though lead- 
ing to the moft extravagant and romantic conclufions, was fup- 
ported by the ercat Baron Haier, and the late Italian philofo- 
pher, Spatranzant. Thefe eminent men have endeavoured to 
dupport the doctrine of the pre-exiftence of complete organized, 
molecule it. the ovaria of females before impregnation, by many 
experiments and obfervations, which at firft fight, appeared to be 


—_— 


<i) 2a, 
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‘of gradual formation (epigenefis. )  Agreeably 
‘to the former, it was Soriceaned: that all or- 
_ ganic” bodies, which have already originated, 
or which may at any. future time originate 
from one another, have been combined, or 
inclofedyone within another as germs, from. 
the firft. creation of the-world ; and that they 
Tequired only a gradual aroha to bring 
them to a itate of perfection... The fupporters. 
‘of this theory alleged the initance of the vine- 
fretter, which evidently contains in itfelf feveral: 
generations, as likewile that of the butterfly, 
which lies already formed. in its cafe, and va- 
'_ ‘tious other plaufible examples ; but, above 
all, they endeavoured to explain their hypo- j 
hefis ay the origin of the chicken in the egg ;* 


fo far Saadhsive. that: they obtained’ full and general‘ credit: for 
more than thirty years. Prof. Blumenbach himfelf not only be- 
‘lieved in the trutlvof this abfurd doétrine, but defended it ih 
many of his earlier writings. At length, however, the fuccefs he 
unexpectedly, met with, in an experiment. with a’ ipecies of a 
‘green-armed polypus (conferva fontinalis,) and its a paises) 
rapid powers of reprcduction, induced this candid philofopher — 
to. acknowledge: his former’errors, and to-publbih an ‘ Efay-exn 
“Generation, in. which: he boldly attacks all former theories; /at- 
‘tempts to refute them, partly by argument, partly by his pecu- 
Narly humorous ‘mode ot expoling the inconfiftencics: they lead 
‘tos; and, at the fame time, propoies a new hy pothefis, the fub- 
fance of which I fhall infert in a fubfequent: page, w hen the the- 
of Pe eens will ve fone 


4 et 


. 


‘ 


~* To fuck. bees as. are defirous to become more fully ac~ 
juainted with the particul: rs of this extraordinary conjecture, it 
eee ufeful to illuftrate it with the following account, extracted 
from the Effay before quoted, from the pen of Prof. Blumenbach. ! 
oe Mr. Paul,’ * fays, he, “ a natural hiftorian of great reputation, 


Be, (in his, preface to the 2th vol. of the Culledivn Asvademiquey © ape, 
, ® oh “& feg.) objeted to Haller’s demonftration, that, ,ailowang >» 


membranes of the yolk w: ith its invilible veflels to h ave pre- 
3 Ait ted i: in ‘the hen, yet itis poflih le that the embryo 1 is cniy for med 
uring incubation, and that its blood-veiicls afterwards unite, with 


a2 





wt 
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which, however, is a direét demonftration of 
the contrary. The objections which have been 
ftarted againft this opinion, concerning the 


ithe blood-veffels of the membranes of the yolk, and thus form at 


anaftomo/is. Meta el 
Baron von Haller immediately declared loudly againft this 
objection, and denied it, as'a thing altogether impofible, that the 
tender. veflels of the microicopic embryo fhould be capable of 
anaftomofing with the large blood-veffels ofthe giant yolk, 
*« But what is rather fingular is, that this very ingenious and 


meritorious author, who denies the pofitbility of fuch an anafto-- 


mofis, fuppofes without any hefitation, and in the fame work, when 
explaining human conception, that the very minute germ, as foon 
as it has arrived at the cavity of the uterus, forms an adhefion 
with it, by means of the placenta ;—And how ?—Juft in the fame 
way that he denies it to the embryo of the hen; that is to fay, 
by an anaftomofis taking place between the microfcopic and ten- 
der branches of the umbilical veffels, and the giant ones of the 
Maternal uterus. ives 
“The modern advocates for the theory of evolution have taken 
this obfervation of the yolk of the egg, as the prop of their hy- 
pothefis.—Long before this, however, the {pawn of the frog had 
been employed, for the fame purpofe. Peis 
“ Nearly a century indeed before that period, SwAMMERDAM 
announced the wonderful difcovery, that the black points in the 
{pawn of a frog were fo many perfectly-formed little frogs, and 
that they pre-exifted in the ovaria, although not difcoverable by 
athe naked eye. es caer 
“ The good man feemed to have had a frefentiment of the un- 
certainty and inftability of all vain worldly honours; and he 
therefore, as is well known, foon after betook himfelf to a more 
folid enjoyment, in which Mademoifelle Bourignon participated. 
And, indeed, it happened as he appears to have forefeen ; for 
the ungrateful world now afcribe the merits of that difcovery to 
the celebrated Abbe SpaLtanzani, who has maintained it in fev- 
eral of his writings, but more particularly in the fecond volume 
of his “ Differtazioni di jifica auimale.e vegetabile.” ‘Tom, xi.in Mo- 
dena, 1780, 8vo. ne 
“ He calls the little black points of the fecundated fpawn of 
frogs, tadpoles, or young frogs ; and, as this little blatk point ex- 
actly refembles the fame in the unfecundated fpawn, he reafons 
agrecably to his logic, that the tadpoles muft have exifted in the 
moither.—! do not know what would be thought of a chemift who 
fhouid aifert that the Arbor Diane pre-exifted in a mafs of amal- 
gam of filver, becaufe, when a weak folution of filver was poured 
on it, a little tree feemed to {pring out of it-—One ought to be 


afhamed of wafting much time in the refutation of an aflertion, | 


of the falfity of which any unprejadiced perfon, who is not alto- 


Z* 


= 
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“‘sninutenefs-of the germs, and the produ@ion 
of monfters, or bodies of preternatural fhape, 
may be eafily removed ; but a more weighty 
objection made againft this theory is that which 
telates.to the ref{toration of parts loft from the 
- body, and which appears to be irrefutable. 


prhes unaccuftomed:to.obfervations of the kind, may. convince 
imfelf, every {pring. 
“ Whoever has taken the trouble accurately to examine the 
{pawn of the frog, muft confefs, that the idea of demonftrating 
the little black points it contains to be fo many completely form- 
ed tadpoles, refembles Brother Peter’s method of reafoning in the 
“Tale of e Tub; where he demonttrates to his brothers, that a brown 
loaf is a piece of excellent roaft mutton—But the abettors of the 
theory of organized germs have gene a ftep farther in fupport of 
_their opinions. They refer to cafes where even young girls, in all 
their maiden chaftity, have become pregnant, from the untimely 
and premature evolution of one of thefe organized germs. 
- “The concurrence of facts is fometimes moft wonderful. It 
happened, that in the very fame year, in which Swammerdam an- 
nounced his difcovery in the fpawn of the frog, a cafe was pub- 
lifhed in the EBphem. rerum not. curiof: delivered to the fociety b 
a celebrated court-phyfician of thofe times, Dr. Caupivus, which 
exactly fuited, as 2. confirmation of Swammerdam’s opinion—A 
miller’s wife was delivered of a little girl, whofe belly feemed of 
an unufual fize. Eight days afterwards this big-bellied child was 
feized with fuch violent pains and reftlefinefs, that every one whe 
was prefent thought it could not outlive the next inftant. The 
fick infant, however, in the mean time, actually bore a well-form- 
ed, elegant, lively little daughter, about the fize of one’s middle 
finger, which was regularly baptized. During the time, and af- 
ter the birth, the waters, placenta, and other impurities-were duly 
difcharged; but both the little mother and daughter died early 
on the following day!!!” (Prof. Blumenbach fays, in a note fub- 
joined to this account, that he has made ufe of the very words of 
a contemporary phyfician, Dr. Orto; who was confulted by the. 
grandmcther (the miller’s wife) during her pregnancy. His nephew 
“has vindicated and illuftrated the whole hiftory in a moft learned 
and ingeniows manners ‘ D. C. ¥. Aug. Ottonis Epiftola de fatu puer- 
pera, five de fetuin fetu.’ Weillenfels, 1740, &vo.) 
_ © Baron yon Haller very judicioufly claffes this cafe with an- 
ether from the Tranfactions of the Academy of Sciences at 


Stockholm, where, on difle&ting a-young girl, bones, teeth, and .— 


“hairs, were found in a tumour of the mefentery. -Thefetwo | 
cafes he looks upen as principal evidences for the truth of the — 
dodtrine of germs pre-exifting in the mother, ' 
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Befides thefe confiderations, many argume 
may be produced to: thew the futility of that 
ORE TS RATING th RE a Co a 

«¢ More probable than tHe former, tiqus 
tionably is the theory of gradual formation : 3 
according to which it is fuppofed, that previ- 
ous to generation there exifts no real germ, 
but¢rude matter only, from which the parts 
of the organic body are gradually formed. The 
power by which: this formation is accomplifh- 
ed, is a certain formative effort Meat all 
nature, Wabi we FORMATIVUS 5" CIS: ploftica, vis. 
effentialis ) manifelting its adtivity according: to. 
equal and determinate laws, although i in a dife 


4) 4 Phage Be Ag a 


»* Another definition of Hpigenfi aétcrwés: tobe aaterten Bere 
as itis more.concife, and as its author, Prof. Blumenbachj :h 
not only embraced this dodirine as the moft rational ona fubject 
of fo myfterious a nature, but has likewife been at great pains to 
elucidate the gradual formation of animate bodies by an additions” 
al hypothefis—his xifus Sormativus (Bildurgs-trich), or the {ponta- 
neous effort.of Nature in forming homogeneous fubftances—« It. 
is fyppofed,” fays-he, “ that, the prepared; but at the fame time 
unorganized rudiments of the foetus, firtt begin to be gradually 
organized, when it.arrives at its place.of deftination, at a due. 
time, and under the neceffary circumftances. ‘This is the doe- 
trine of Epigcnefis.” And-with a view to corroborate this fup- 
pofition, the learned Profeflor makes the following. categorical. 
declaration : “ That there is no fuch thing in nature, as pre-exifiing or- 
ganized gerins-; but that the unorganized ipkadser of generation, after ber 
ing duly prepared, and having arrived at its place of de eflination, acquires 
a peculiar ation, or nifis, which. nifus continues to operate through the 
whole life of the animal, and that by it the firf? form of the aglenas or 
plant, is not only. determined, but afterwards preferved, and when de 
-ranged, is again reflored. A nifus, which frems. therefore to depend on 
the powers of life, but which is as diftin from ibe other sualities of liv= 
ing bodies, (fenfibility, irritability, and contractility,) as from the common 
properties of dead matter; that itis the chief principle of generation, 
growth, nutrition, and reproduétion ; and thatito di ifinguifo it. Bie om 
others, it may be denominated the FORMATIVE Nisus.? = 
{thail only add, that this is, at prefent, the prevailing ioe: 
3a. the.’ German unuetiiies < ; though, ia Roos it. pave us as: 
muchin.the dark as any other. i | eee 
ee 
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m ferent manner, in the functions of nutrition 
- and generation, as well as in.the reftoration | 
of parts accidentally loft. It may be fafely 
-afferted, that this is a mere modification of the 
univerfal power of vitality ; if no obftacle be 
oppofed.to this plaftic effort, the young organic 
body then receives its proper form ; but, in 
the contrary cafe, there arife various unnatural 
fhapes and monfters. - By the influence of cli- 
mate, aliment, mode of living, and other in- 
cidental circumftances, this effort of Nature 
may, in the courfe of life, be varioufly modi- 
fied ; nay, it is liable to changes in the very 
firft crude matter, orin the plaitic lymph, by 
the different contftitution of the male femen.— 
But the principal arguments in favour of the 
theory of gradual formation are juftly derived 
from the firft origin of plants, from the for- 
mation of the chick in the egg, and from the 
reproduction of fuch parts of the body as have 
been loft, either by accident or neceflity. 


fons, the bite of mad animals, &c. produce — 
timidity, or fits of anger and rage:—that ac- — 


fa 4 


| little, if at all, influenced by the moft calan 
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WHE doiandtels ocean Micah not exhibit 
» {cenes more Nl a: rope?" 
affeGtions and paffions of th 
bi oun partly she” the mainidh itfelf, a d 
cont Ben Lt 


erie pieanidnl sari caninfluence _ 
the mind, the difpofition of the body may | be Ye ; 
changed and improved, by an: infinite’va rariety 
of means. sh pees :) 
“It is, indeed, principally from bodily ¢ caufes, 

nany perfons are violently affeéted from 
: infignificant motives, and others are. 




































ous events. it j is, for inftance, obvioufly from: 
a phyfical caufe, that vwolent medicines, pol- 


cumulations of black wal in the abdomen, — 
make people referved, i melanceal 
and ftupid. What we ei think, 2 

what manner to continue the operatic 
mind, frequently does not depend: 
felves. The thoughts of the fober 
different from thofe of the t 
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ntoxication. A certain. dith, a particular — 


sd drink, may fufpend the powers. of reafon. — 
The temperament of manis, as it were, the 


fource of his mental operations. Affections — 


and paffions are different one from another in 
degree only, The former imply the inclina- 
tion or propenfity to a paffion ; the latter, the 
- realized affeGions, whether fimple or .com- 
pound ; ; orin other words, they conftitute an 
actual and perceptible degree of fenfual.defire 
or averfion. © According to Lord Kaimés, 
paffions are active and accompanied with de- 
fires; affections are inactive and deftitute of 
paffion.. He alfo diftinguifhes between with- 
es and défires: the former he calls the high- 
eft activity of the affections. Compaffion and 
wifhes for the better, are in his idea affections - 
- pity, and a defire sie what is better, he calls 
paffions. . - Re i 
Paffions operate Spon the body either fud- 
et, or flowly and gradually. -Sudden death, 
imminent danger of life, may be the con- 
-fequence of the former : : taduele decline 
. confumption, that of “dhe latter. ~ The 
‘paflions, as fuch, may be apily divided into 
two principal. claffes . thofe of an agreeable 


_ and ofa difagreeable nature. Men of ftrong. 


imagination chiefly fuffer from paflions of the 
violent kind, while thofeof more underftanding, 
ae lefs fancy, are fubject to flow emotions of 
ye mind. Indolent perfons, whofe fenfations 
e dull, and lefs paffionate, than thofe who 
-acute feelings, and a lively imagina- 







enerally the moft impaffioned. 


“ 


| h a clear underftanding. ‘the great- 
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All paffions, of whatever kind, if they tife 
toa high and violent degree, are of a danger- 
ous tendency ; bodily difeafe, nay death itfelf, e 
may be their concomitant effeéts. Fatal apo- 
plexies have frequently followed fudden dread 
or terror. Catalepfy and epileptic fits fome- 
times accompany immoderate afflition, or dif. 
trefling anxiety. Hypochondriafis, hyfterics, 
and habitual dejection, may indeed arife from 
a variety of phyfical caufes; but they are as 
frequently generated by the paffions or fuffer- 
ings of the mind alone, in individuals other- 
wife healthy. | 

Difeafes of the mind, after fome time, /pro- 
duce various diforders of the body ; as difeafes 
of the body occafionally terminate in imbecil- 
ity. In either cafe, the malady muft be op- 
pofed ‘by phyfical, as well as moral remedies. 

It is only by the management of the confti- 
tution and education of the individual, that the 
paffions may be rendered ufeful ; for, if un- — 
controlled and left to themfelves, they’ gris 
us as a tempeft does the ocean, without ot 
being able to counteraét their pernicious in 4 
ence. Since all affections whatever confift in 
defire or averfion, they mutt neceffarily be ac- 
companied with reprefentations of fo lively a 
nature, as to induce the individual to perform 
the correfponding voluntary motions. Con- 
fequently the affections muft alfo be accompa- 
nied by /en/ible motions within the body, not 
only by voluntary aétions, but by thofe allo, 


which contribute to the fupport of life, and. i 


which are more or lefs violent, according to 
the degree of we affection. Joy, for inftance, — 
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wipes. all the corporeal powers, and, as it 





were, | pervades. the whole animal frame. 
‘Hope has nearly a fimilar effect ; and thefe 


two. ‘affe€tions contribute to the prefervation 
‘of health and life, more than all the medicines 

“that can be contrived. But of the other affec- 
| tions éf the mind, we can, in moft inftances, 
‘obferve fearcely any other effeét, than that of 
irregular motions, which, not unlike. medi- 
‘eines, in“a limited depree, and under certain 
circumftances, may be occafionally ufeful. 
Hence the dominien over our paffions and affec- 
tions is an effeniial and. indifpenfable requifit té to 





health. ‘Every individual, indeed, is’ at his. 


birth provided with a certain bafis of inclina- 
tions,. and with his peculiar moral tempera- 
ment : : the moft tender infant, even, before he 
is. “capable of fpeaking, difeovers by his fea- 
tures and geftures the principal inclinations of 
4 is mind. If thefe be foftered in his fufcepti- 
‘ble breaft, they will grow up with him, and 
ecome fo habitual, that the adult cannot, 
‘without the greateft exertion, overcome them 
by tHe power of reafon. 

‘ The phyfical {tate of the body is moft ale. 
py. when the mind enjoys a moderate degree 
‘of gaiety, fuch as is generally met with in 






healthy and virtuous perfons. The circula. . 
__ tion of the fluids and perfpiration are then car- 


‘ried on with proper vigour; obftru@tions are 

iy srevented or removed ; ; and by this 
dive SF idheoes motion, not Only digeftion, 
t t bewife all the other functions oF the Prats 


h erformed. 
if | Ri fi ig ‘ Sp Me wes Th boir 1G as 
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Soy is that ftate of the mind, in which it 
feels extraordinary pleafure; in which. it.en- 
joys a high degree of contentment and happi- 
nefs. The activity of the whole machine is 
enlivened by it; the eyes {parkle; the aétion 
of the heart and arteries is increafed ; the cir- 
culation of all the fluids is more vigorous and 
uniform ; it facilirates the cure of difeafes in 


general, and forwards convalefcence. The- 
different degrees of this affe€tion are, Gaiety, 


Cheerfulnefs, Mirth, Exultation, Rapture, and 
Ecftacy.—Habitual joy and ferenity, arifing 
from the perfeCtion, rectitude, and due fubor- 
dination of our faculties, and their lively exer- 
cife on objects agreeable to them, conftitute 
mental or rational happinefs. . © 9° 5 

Evacuations which are moderate, a proper 
ftate of perfpiration, and all food of an aperi- 
ent quality and eafy digeftion, may be confid- 
ered as contributing to a joyful ftate of mind. 
A pure, dry air, and every thing that invigos 
rates the functions of the body, on the well-be- 
ing of which the ferenity of mind greatly de- 
pends, hasa tendency to obviate ftagnations, 
Joy farther is more falutary, when combined 
with other moderate affeCtions: and the vari- 
ous bodily sath as well as the employ- 
ments of the mindyan reflecting. upon different 


objects, are then fuccefsfully performed.—A- 


moderate degree of joy removes the noxious 


particles of the body, ; and in this refpe& ig — 


equal, nay fuperior in f flubrityy) to bodily ex- 
ercife’; but excefs and too long duration of 
this paflion attenuate a nd carry away not only 
the Ay iterPucusy: baat. Lay tomits cat ny aac | sein 
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ids} and more than the natural functions can re- 
ftore. Hence, this too violent motion and dif- 
fipation of humours is attended with relaxa- 
tion and heavinefs ; and fleep alfo is prevent- 
ed, which alone can re-invigorate the nerves, 
that have fuffered from too greattenfion. On 
this account, the celebrated Sanerorius dif- 
fuades perfons from gambling, who cannot 
control their paffions ; becaufe of the joy 
* which accompanies their fuccefs, being follow- 
ed by reftlefs nights, and' great abftraction of 
perfpirable matter. Sudden and exceflive joy 
may prove extremely hurtful, on account of 
the great wafte of energy, and the lively vibra- 
tion of the nerves, which is the more noxious 
’ afterlongreit. Nay,it may become dangerous, 
by caufing expanfion or laceration of the vel- 
fels, {pitting ef blood, fevers, deprivation of 
- wmderftanding, fwooning, and even fudden 
death. If we have anticipated any joyful 
event, the body is gradually prepared to un- 
dergo the emotions connected with it.—For 
this reafon, we ought to fortify ourfelves with 
the neceflary fhare of firmnefs, to meet joyful 
as well as difaftrous tidings. | 
Laughter is fometimes the effect or confe- 
quence of joy ; and it frequently arifes from _ 
a fudden difappointment ef the mind, when 
directed to an object which, inftead: of being 
ferious and important, terminates unexpetted- 
ty in infignificance. Within. the bounds of 
moderation, laughter isa falutary emotion ; 
for; as a deep infpiration of air takes place, 
which is fucceeded by a fhort and frequently 
_ ¥Fepeated expiration, the lungs are filled with 


1 
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a'great quantity of blood, and gradually emp» 
tied, fo that its circulation through the lungs 


is thus beneficially promoted. It manifefts a. 


fimilar effeét on the organs of digeftion. Pains: 
in the ftomach, colics, and feveral complaints. 


that could not be relieved by other means, 


have been frequently removed by this. In. 
many cafes, where it is purpofely raifed, laughe" 
ter is of excellent fervice, as a remedy which, 
agitates and enlivens the whole frame. Expe- 
rience alfo furnifhes us with many remarkable 
inftances, that obftinate ulcers of the lungs and. 
and the liver, which had refifted every effort 
of medicine, were happily opened and cured. 


by a fit of laughter artificially excited. = —-) i 


flope is the anticipation of joy, or the pres 
fentiment of an expected good. It is attended 
with all the favourable effedts of a fortunate 
event, without pofleffing any of its phyficab. 
dil fadvantag es; becaufe the expeCtation of hap. 





pinels does not affect us fo excefliyely as its: 


enjoyment. Befides, it is not liable to thofe, 
interruptions, from which no human pleafuré: 
is exempt; it is employed principally. with 
ideal or imaginary objects, and generally keeps. 
within the bounds of moderation ; laftly,.the 


fenfe of happinefs céntained in hope far exe 


ceeds the fatisfaction, received from immediate 
enjoyment, confequently it has a more benefi- 
cial influence on health than good: fortune re2 
alized. Although hope is, in itfelf, merely? 


ideal, and’prefents its flattering and embellith- 


ed images to the fancy in a borrowed light 
yet it is, neverthelefs, the only' genuine fourcé 
of human happinels. ELope, therefore, is the: 


7 ae 
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moft favourable ftate of mind to health, and 
has frequently preferved the ferenity and pro= ~ 
_. longed the exiftence of thofe, whole fituation: 
appeared to be forlorn. ta 
_., Love, viewed in its moft favourable light, 
prefents to us a picture of permanent joy, and. 
is attended with all the good effects.of that 
paflion. It enlivens the pulfations of the heart 
and arteries, promotes the operations of the 
different functions of the body; and it has 
frequently been obferved, that a ftrong at- 
tachment to a,beloved objeé& has cured in- 
veterate diforders,. which had refifted all me- 
dicinal powers, and which’ had been confider- 
-edincurable.. The changes which this paffion 
“ean effect.on the powers: and the whole dif- 
. pofition of the mind, are. equally. remarkable.. 
For the extraordinary exertions, made to ob- 
tain poffeffion ef the: object of our wifhes, ex- 


Py. cite a fenfation and. confcioulnefs of ftrength, 


which enables. man not only to undertake, 
but alfo to perform the greateft achievements. 
In that exalted ftate, he: fets all difficulties at 
defiance,.and furmounts every obftacle. 
Sorrow is the reverfe of joy, and operates 
either fuddenly or flowly, according as the 
caufe of it is of greater oF lefs importance and 
duration.. The loweft degree of it is called 
Concern ;——-when: it arifes from the difappoint- 
ment of hopes and endeavours, it is Vewation ; 
when filent and thoughtful it fettles into 
Penfivene/s or Sadne/s ;—when it is long in- 
dulged in, fo as to prey upon, and poflefs the 
mind, it becomes. habitual, and. grows into 


se 
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Melancholy.—Sorrow increafed and: continu 


rai is called Grief;—when tofled by hopes : 


and fears, it is Difraéftion ;—-when all thele 


are drowned by forrow, it fettles into Defpairs — 


Phe highelt degrees ne forrow are called. 
Agonies. 

Sorrow feldom proves Suc suity fatal; for, 
though it injures the nervous energy, it does. 
not haften the circulation of the blocd, with 
the rapidity of other paffions, but rather re- 
tards its courfe. , Yet there are examples of 
its fpeedy and fatal effe€ts.—Notunlike a flow’ 
poifon, forrow corrodes the powers of mindy 
and body ; it enfeebles the whole nervous fyf> 
tem.; the heart beats flower; the circulation 
of the blood and other fluids becomes more 
inert; they frequently ftagnate in their chans 
nels, and generate evils more ferious than fad- 
nefy itfelf;. Farther, the facewat firft turns, 
pale, then yellow and tumid; the body and 


mind are worn out; the dite of the blood 


through the lungs muft be aflifted by frequent 


‘fighing ; the appetite and digeition become 


vitiated ; and thus arife obftruétions, hy{terie 
and. hypochondriacal complaints, and, at 
length, confumption, which is inevitable des, 
ftruCtion to the bodys frequently in the prime 
of life, and in fpite of the healing ant. Pers. 
fons who indulge themfelves in peevifhnefs; 
very foon lofe their appetite, together with 
the power of digeftion; their mouth has a 
bitter talte ; flatutency, colic, fpafms, faint- 
ings, and the long lift of homachic complaints 
neceflarily follow. Men become fubjeét to 
the blind hemorrheids ; and women to fup- 
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preflion or other irregularities of the menfes, - 
coftivenefs, or chronic diarrhoea. The bile, 
onsaccount of the retarded circulation, either 


4 


_. grows hard and produces: indurations of the 


liver, orit, is mixed with the blood, and gen- 
erates jaundice or dropfy. Such perfons irf 
time become very irritable and peevifh ; and 
with the frequent return of grief, the mind, 
at length, is totally employed in contemplat- 
ing its wretched fituation, fo that it finds new - 
food for increafing it in almoft every obje& 
it beholds. Hence .the whole imagination is 
by degrees obfcured, and the moft ulual con- 
fequences of it are, the deepelt melancholy— 
fucceeded either by a nervous fever, or infani- 
ty—lometimes cancer, and at other times a 
fpeedier diffolution, by what is then yeemiioe 
a broken heart.‘ 

- Solitude and»idlenefs are not only the re- 
mote caufes of many paflions, but alfo fup- 
port and fofter them, without exception ; 
they colleé&t and fix the attention of the mind 
on the favourite objects, and make us reflect 
the more keenly on the caufes of the paffions, 
the lefs we are interrupted in thefe fond rev- 
eries by other fenfations. ‘Though it is cers 
‘tain, that it is not in our power to avert grief, + 
from which even fages and heroes are not al.’ 
ways exempt, yet we can do much to allevi- 
ate it, by denying ourfelves the enjoyment 
which this indulgence in certain fituations af- 
fords. Moral arguments of confolation, if 
properly adapted to the capacity and mental 
difpofition of the fufferer, have in thefle cafes 
generally mpowccsith influence. Thole whofe 
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minds are affected. by forrow, ought to avoid: 


as much.as poflible the company of perfons,. 


who are fond of relating their calamities, and: 


recounting their misfortunes. On thecontras | 


ry, whatever has a tendency to cheer the mind,. 
and to divert it from difagreeable . objedts,. 
anehs to be in{tantly reforted to. Of this na 
ture are, company, bufinefs,. cheerful mufic,. 
and the focial affeCtions.—The body fhould be. 
frequently rubbed with dry cloths, perfumed: 
with amber,. vinegar, fugar, and the like; the. 
lukewarm. bath may be employed with great 
advantage ; and,. if circumi{tances permit, the 
_ patient fhould remove to a warmer and drier: 
climate.—If temperately ufed, a weak and mild 
wine 1s of excellent fervice, but: an immoder-. 


ate indulgence in wine may. diforder the fto- _ 


mach, by the quantity of acid it produces. 
Weeping generally accompanies forrow, if it’ 
be not too-intenfe : tears are the anodynes of 
grief, and ought not to be reftrained by adults. 
We feelin weeping an anxiety.and contraction 
of the brea{t, which impedes refpiration ;. prob- 
ably, becaufe then a fuperfluous quantity of 
air is contained in the lungs, whichis forcibly 
expelled. by fobbing,. By this:obftrudtion in 
breathing, the blood. which ought to be rez 
conducted from.the head, accu nulates in the: 
lungs, and confequently in the veins :. :. hence’ 
arife_rednefs, heat af the face, anda flow of 
tears, which.are regulated i in quantity. by the 
degree of fadnefs that produced them. + Their 
principal good effects are, their. preventing the 
danger to be apprehended from grief, by di- 
minifhing the fpafmodic. motions in the b peat 
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and head, and by: reftoring regularity in ref- 
piration, as well as in the circulation of the 
_ blood : hence perfons find themfelves much 
relieved after a plentiful flow of tears, which 
however are extremely prejudicial to the eyes. 
Grief arifing from an ungratified defire of 

_ returning -home and feeing our relations, is 
produttive of a difeafe very common among 
the Swifs, and which fometimes, after a fhort. 
ftate of melancholy, trembling of the limbs, 
and other fymptoms apparently not very dan- 
gerous, hurries the unhappy fufferer to the 
grave, but more frequently throws him into a 
confumption, and generates the moft fingular 
whims and fancies.. Perfuafions, punifhments, 
- medicines, are here of no fervice’; but a fud- 
denly revived hope, or gratification of the pa- 
tient’s wifhes, have a powerful effect ; provi- 
ded that an incurable confumption, or infani- 
ty, have not already taken place. - 
There is alfoa fingular hyfteric or nervous’ 
fever, whichaffe&s many unfortunate fufferers 
in mental diford:ss, and which was firft ac-) 
eurately defcribed by: RicHarp Mannine= 
Ham. Debilitated perfons, and thofe of great’ 
fenfibility, of both fexes, after melancholy af 

fections and@other exhauftions of ftrength, are’ 
particularly fubject to this diforder. Tt begins’ . 
with irregular paroxyfms, and manifefts icfelf 
by an-undefinable indifpofition, adry tongue 
without thirft, anxiety without a vifible caule, 
want of appetite, a low, quick, and unequak’ 
pulfe, a pale and copious urine, occafional fen- 
fations of cold and {hivering, -fometimesclam- 
we ate fometimes colic, Meeplelinets, and. 
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infanity. According to the experience of 
Manningham, this fever generally terminates; 
in the courfe of thirty or forty days, by faint= 
ings, filent reveries, and death ; unlefs it be 
removed in the beginning, by penises and: 
flrengthening remedies. 2 
Among the mournful paffions we may “allo 
include an extravagant degree of lowe, or fuch 
as tranfgreffes the bounds of reafon. It is 
then no longer a pleafure, but a difquietude: 
of mind, attended with the moft irregular emo- 
tions; it diforders the underftanding ; grad- 
wally confumes all the vital powers, by a flow 
fever; prevents nutrition, and reduces the 
body to a fkeleton. All the paffions, indeed, 
may in their more violent degrees occafion a: 
depravation of the underftanding ; but forrow 
and love are peculiarly calculated to produce’ 
fo fatal.an effect. his mental diforder, to 
which both fexes, but efpecially women, are’ 
fubjeét, fhould be oppofed in time, by phyfical 
26 well as moral remedies.—Much may be’ 
done here by education, ans! a proper choice’ 
of fociety. ‘he imagination fhould be with- 
drawn fromfuch images, as may encourage’ 
inordinate and exceflive love; and it cannot 
be denied, that young females particularly are 
frequently precipitated | into this weaknefs,. 
merely by reading improper novels. This: 
imbecility of mind becomes the more danger- 
- ous in young people, as itis generally -increaf- 
ed by folitude, and their ignorance of the re-- 
al world, —Exalted. ideas of virtue, of magna- 
nimity, and a generous felf-denial, are excel- 
lent. antidotes.;. but, if the body fink under 


’ 
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the weight of paffion, even thefe exertions are 
Anfufficient to fupport the energy of the mind. 
- The phyfical remedies to be reforted to in 
thefe fituations are, rigid temperance, a fru- 
gal and lefs nourifhing diet, conftant employ- 
ment, and much exercife; but the moft fuc- 
cefsful of all, is a happy marriage. - 

Of all the “paffions that can aid the medical 
art, there is none from which we may expec 
_ greater benefit, than from a rational gratifica- 
tion of love. On the contrary, a too ardent 
 paflion is attended with the moft dangerous 

ipo confequences : it is nearly related to 
difappointed love, and ufually thews itfelf by 
a referved melancholy, a general diftruft, and 

a gloomy mifanthropy, which, however, ex- 
ternally appears only under the charaéter of 
laffitude and depreffion, It is apt to be fol- 
lowed by a fuppreffion of the menfes, con- 
fumption of the lungs, and even infanity. 

. Difappointed love is extremely detrimental 
to health, and gradually deftruétive to the bo- 
dy; it fometimes produces furor uterinus in 
‘females of an irafcible temper and romantic 
turn of mind, unlefs ene aion itfelf be radi- 
cally cured. 

‘The moft danwettins effect of love i is jeal- 
- oufy ;—this pitiable* paflion, like difappointed 
love and pride, is very liable to terminate in 
_madnefs.*—In fanguine temperaments, the 
excels: of this affection i is ee of confe- 


i 
*In mn houfes slnicutbes tothe unhappy vidims of infani- 
ty, we nerally mect with three different clafics. The firftcon- . 
fits o ae “gpl of their underftanding, gs pride 5 the fees 
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quences moft prejudicial to” ‘the body; ; their 
fluids are impelled to a more rapid circula- 
- tion, and fecrete, .with preternatural velocity, 
- that valuable fluid which ftimulates them to 
venery.. Such perfons: are much addicted to 
eafe, pleafure, and every {pecies. of gtatifica- 
‘tion, which fuits their irritable nerves: their 
{kin and mufcles being foft, and.acceffible to 
every. ftimulus, and their. fluids thin and rare- 
fied, it may.be. eafily conceived, that théir hu- 
-mours circulate with rapidity to the parts of 
generation, and that,their nerves are thus con- 
ftantly excitedto defire. ‘The dreadful con- 
fequences are but too frequently vifible in 
young perfons, whether fingle or married, 

who have. too, early indulged in fuch excel 
fes. Hence. originate. tabes dorfalis, wafting 
of the limbs, fpitting of blood, pulmonary 
confumption, hectic “fever, and the whole 
train of undefinable nervous difeafes, fo called ' 
for want of more proper. names ;- befides a 
hoft of other diforders, moftly incurable, 

In order to, prevent, or at leaft to oppofe, 
the torrent of thefe and fimilar pafions, man 
muft not, only be ferioufly apprifed and con-— 
vinced of his danger, and the dreadful mifery 
. attendant on intemperance and excels, but he 4 
mutt alfo fubmit to a frilly temperate ‘mode 

of life, if he afpire to rife to the dignity of. his 
nature, and above the rank of the lower ani- 
mals. He is a rational ‘being, though his fen- 
fitive faculties every where remind him. of his 
animal nature. Hence the following. rules © 
cannot be too rigidly adhered to. a conitant 
and ufeful employment; falutary exercife - : 


4 
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‘the body, till it be moderately fatigtied ; 


‘temperance in eating and drinking ;\ abfti- 


nence from ftrong and heating food and liq. 
uors; avoiding the habits of effeminacy, foli- 
tude, and too much reft; and-laftly, a ftri@ 
attention, from early youth, to the moft rigid 
modefty and purity of manners. | 
Envy arifes from felf-love or felf-intereft, 
particularly in fuch individuals as have ne- 


- gleéted to cultivate their own talents, or to 


whom Nature has denied. certain qualifica- 
tions of body or mind, which they cannot 
avoid feeing in others: it is principally ex. 
cited, wher they are witneffes of the profper- 
ity of perfons who poffefs fuch fuperior en- 
dowments. People of a narrow mind, and 
thofe of a confined education, are moft fub- 


jet to this mean paffion. Envy deprives thofe. 


addicted to it of an appetite for food, of fleep, 
of every enjoyment, and difpoies them i 
febrile complaints ; but in general it is hurt- 
ful to thofe only who brood over and indulge 
in this corrofive paflion. For the world-con- 
tains vaft numbers, who fhow their envy at 
almoft every event productive of good fortune 
to others, and who yet often attain a very 
great age. Joy at the misfortunes, or the 
difcovered foibles of others, felf-love, calum- 
ny againft their neighbours, fatire and ridi« 
cule, are the ey pase refources of their 


malignant difpofitions. Medicines cannot cure 


a difeafe fo odious; education and improve- 
ment of morals are its only antidotes. Envi- 
ous perfons commonly give too nuch impor- 
tance to trifles: hence they ought to be in- 


~ 
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{tructed to employ themfelvés in’ more ufefut 
purfuits;, to judge of things - cpieay te 
their true value, and to accuftom themfelvés 
to a philofophic calmnefs ; .they ought te 
learn how to overcome, or at leaft to moder- 


ate, their felfifhnefs ; to counterbalance their 


\ 


a 


expectations with their deferts, and to equal 
or furpafs others, in their merits rather than 
in their pretenfions, * 

Fear or anxicty, is the apprchenfion of fi 
Fear weakens the powers of the mind, relaxes 


and congeals every part of the human body. 


retards the pulfe, hinders refpiration, obftruéts 


' the menfes, fometimes alfo perfpiration ; hence 
_ it produces tremor and dread ; frequently too. 


it excites perfpiration, fince it diforganizes ev- 
ery thing linked to the body by means of the 
nerves. It 1s apt to occafion .diarrheea, and, ; 


in fome individuals, an involuntary difcharge 


of femen. —Some perfons of a relaxed habit 
are, by great fear, thrown into a perfpiration 
refembling the agonies of death; and others 
cannot retain their urine. ‘limotous perfons 
are more readily infected by. epidemical difor- 
ders than thofe poffefled of courage; becaufe 


fear not only weakens the energy of the heart, ~ 


but at the fame tinie promotes the abforption 
of the {kin, fo as to render the timid more lia- 


ble to. contagion. Jn fhort, fear increafes the 


malignity of. difeafes ; ; changes their natural 


courfe ; aggravates them by a thoufand inci-, 


dental ‘circumttances, fo that they refift-all 


rxemedies ; and fuppreffes the efforts of Na- 


ture fo as to terminate, in fpeedy diffolution. 


‘The utaal confegucnces of violent and fuper- 


a 





. 
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ftitious fear, produced by 4 difordered imagi- 
ation, are eruptions in the face, fwellings, 
cutaneous inflammations, and painful ulcers. 
In fome inftances, too, fear has produced pals 


fy, lots of {peech, epilepfy, and even madnefs*’ 


itfelf.. 

Bafhfulne/s is an inferior degree af fear, 
which retains the blood m-the external vef- 
fels of the breaft, and the whele countenance: 
Hence, in females of a delicate conftitution, 
and tranfparent fkin, we obferve the bluth not 
only overipread the face but alfo the bolom. 
~ If cartied to a greater degree, it is attended 


with dangerous confequences, particularly 1 in 


the individuals/before-mentioned : it may ftop 
the flux of the menfes and prove fatal, if an 
attack of a fever fhould accelerate the cataftro- 

~ phe.—aA very high degree of bafhfuineis may 


generate a dangerous fever, even in men 
though, from modern education, inftances of 


this latter kind become every day ‘more rare. | 


An extravagant desree of bafhfulnefs clofely 
borders on fear: if it does not proceed from 


vice or corrupted manners, it may be corrected. ! 


by focial intercourfe with ‘perfons of a. voir 
ful difpofition. ; 


Terror, or the dread of an-evil furprifing uty. 


before we are able to prevent it, is of all pal+ 
- fions the moft deftruétive, and the molt: difis 
‘cult to be avoided, becaufe jts operation is un- 


a forefeen’ and inftantaneous.. To fhun all occa- 


* One inftance of chi effect t have myfelf witneffed, in a gen- | 


tleman, now living in Edinburgh, who was at Lifbon in the awfui 


_ earthquake of 1755; and who, from the great fright which feized 


him upon feeing whole ftreets and churches tumble dowa before 


_ BRim,has been deprived of his underftlanding ever fiose. 


/ 


a 
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fions that may produce it, is perhaps the only 7 
remedy. Perfons who are feeble and: poflefled 


of much fenfibility, are moft fubje& : to terror, 
and likewife moft affefted by it... Its effeéts. 
are, a fudden and violent contraétion of almoft 
every mufcle, that ferves to perform the vol- 
untary motions, It may farther occafion 
polypous concretions of the heart, infamma- 
tions of the external parts of the body, fpafms,. 
and fwoons ; at the fame time, it may {top fal- 
utary evacuations, particularly perfpiration and 
hemorrhages ; it may repel ulcers and cutane- 


ous eruptions, to the great detriment of health, 


and danger of life. ‘The menfes are fometiines. 
inftantaneoufly fuppreiled ; palpitation of the: 
heart, trembling in the limbs, and in a more: 
violent degree, convulfions and epileptic fits, 


Pa 


ora general catalepfy, and fudden death itfelf, 


are the fubfequent effects of terror. 

As terror quickly compels the blood to res. 
_ treat from the {kin to the internal parts, it for- 
'_cibly checks the circulation of all the fluids. 
If anger accompany terror, there not unfre- 
quently arife violent hemorrhages, vomiting, 
and apoplexy. Terror has been known fud- 
denly to turn the hair grey.—An inattentive: 
andinjudicious mode of educating children of- 


ten lays the foundation of this infirmity, which » 


is dificult to be eradicated at a more advanced 
age. Perfons under the influence of this paf~ 
fion, fhould be treated like thofe who fuffer 
from any other {pafmodic contraction. Tea, 
a little wine, or {pirits and water may be given 
‘to them ; vinegar, lavender- drops, or {pirits. 
of hartfhorn, may be held to the noltrils 5. 


of 
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warm bathing of the feet, and emollient injec- 


_ tions«may -be of advantage ;. and, laftly, the 
_ different-evacuations ought:to be promoted ; -— 


‘but, above -all,. the mind ought to be duly 
eompofed:.. .. > 
Anger arifes-from a fenfe. oF apprehenfion of _ 
fuffered injuftice,.and an impetuous defire of 
revenge. Hs different degrees depend upon: 
the impreffions made.by the injury, or the ar- 


dour.of the difpofition to vengeance, In the. 


former cafe, namely, when the fenfe. of injuf- 
tice is the prevalent.feeling, anger. affects us 
like terror, and produces {palmodic. contrac- 


-tions-and flacnationsan the liver and its veflels,. 


fometimes iy confiderableas to change the bile 


“Into a concrete mats; from this caufe alone 
often arile the gravel and ftone.of the bladder... 
-The more ufual confequences of anger, ii join= 


ed to affliction, are palenefs of the face, palpi 


tation of the heart, faltering of the tongue, 


trembling of the abe and jaundice. Ly 
Tf, on. the contrary, the hope of revenge be- 


' the predominant feature in anger, violent com- 


¢ 


ractions: take place in the whole fyftem ; the: 
circulation of allthe fluids, as well as the pul-- | 


- fations-of the heart and arteries, are perceptibly : 


increafed ;. the:vital ‘{pirits flow: rapidly but ir~ - 


regularly, through the limbs ;- the mufcles 


make uncommon. efforts, while fome appear _ 


_almoft palfied; the face becomes red; the 


- eyes fparkle 5: and: the whole body feels elated’ 
-andinelined to motion. This {pecies of an niger 


is by far the moft common. .~ 5 
Anger and terror are, therefore, we iar: 
ly injurious, ‘to the tender bodies of infants, 
U2 
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who are poffeffed of extreme fenfibility, eafily 
affected; and confequently much expofed to 


thefe paffions, on account of the proportiona- 


bly greater fize of their nerves, and their ina- 


bility to reftrain paffion by the influence of _ 


reafon. They are liable to be fo feverely af- 
fected, that they may die fuddenly in convul- 
fions, or retain during life an imbecile body 
and mind, liable to be terrified upon the flight- 
eft occafion. When children are apt tocry im 


-fleep, when they ftart up and make motions 


indicating fear or terror, it muft not be always. 
afcribed to aé€tual pain, but frequently to 
dreams, which fill their young minds with ter- 
rible images, efpecially if they have often been 
frightened while awake. All parents know 
how mitch fome children are addi€ted to anger 


ought to beware of giving the moft diftant en- 
couragement to fuch deftru€tive emotions. 


ye 


-and malice, and how difficult it is to fuppreds : 
the ebullition of thefe paffions. Hence we 


For it is certain, that both men and women of - 


an irafcible temper Mapelages die of a confump- 
tion of the lungs. " 

Perfons of an irritable slit at are more 
frequently expofed to anger than others ; they 


are imere eafily atiected by every paffion. 
Hence the tendency to anger is particularly 
vifible in individuals troubled with -hy{terics. © 


and hypochondriafis, as well as in debilitated 


and difappointed men of letters. Perfons of a 
hot and dry temperament, of ftrong black hair, 
‘and great mufcular ftrength, are likewife much 


fubjeQ to fits of anger. — Ke: x Ee 


————— 
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A moderate degree of this paflion is fre. 


: quently of advantage to phlegmatic, gouty, 


and hypochondriac individuals, as it excites 


the nerves to attion.; but, if too violent and 


raging, it diffipates the more volatile part of 


. the fluids; and is produdtive of the moft hurt- 


ful confequences. In the epileptic, fcorbutic, 


choleric, and fuch as have open wounds, it 
‘ecaufes fever, {pitting of blood, convulfions, 
inflammations, throbbing pains in the fide, 


jaundice, apoplexy, &c. 
‘No fluid is more affected by anger than the 
bile, which by its violent influx into the duo- 


» denum produces a fixed f{pafmodic pain in the 


region of the navel, flatulency, vomiting, a 
bitter tafte in the mouth, anxiety and preflure 


about the pit of the ftomach, and, at length, 


either obftructions or diaerhoes. siihne: or 


other heating liquors, drank immediately ai- 
ter afit of anger, and ftrong exercife or labour, 


are attended with confequences {till more per- 
nicious, as are alfo seeds laxatives, and 
blood-letting. ~~ 

The propenfity to anger ‘is increafed , by 


want of fleep, by heating food and drink,. bit- 
_ * ter fubftanees, much animal food, rich foups, 


fpices, and by all things that/have a tendency 


-to inflame the blood. Perfons fubjeé to this 


paflion fhoutd ufe diluent, acidulated, and 
gently aperient drink, and obfer ve in every re- . 


. {pect the moft rigid temperance. Such per- 
fons ought to fleep more than others ; and- 


employ the lukewarm bath, gentle cathartics 


of cream of tartar or tamarinds, fruit, butter- 
_ milk, whey, vegetable alimeat, &c, 


rust 


us 
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» Among other arguments apaintt anger,. 


yourtg people, efpecially females, fhould be: ; 


informed, that befides the phyfical dangers. 


attendant’ on this paffion, it deforms the face, 


and, like all’ the impetuous emotions of the: 
mind; deprives the paflionate of every charm, 
and induces'a {trong averfion to fuch compan-- 


ions. Thofe who feel the approach. of anger~ 


in their mind, thould, as muchas pofhble, di- 
vert their attention from the objets of provo-- 
cation; for inftance, by-reciting a paflage they. 
‘Have learnt by heart; or, as Julius Calar did, | 
by. repeating the Romaa: alphabets. - i 
inward fretting, in which frsdiisles? 1S cOMe- 


bined with-anger, is the more deftrudtive, Bae ; 


it does not vent itfelf in words, or external. 


actions. ‘here ma ay: arife from: it: giddinefs, % 
inclination to vomiting,. fudden pai in- the. 


fide, great anxiety, and: firmilar. complaints. 
Somewhat related to this infirmity.is, what Dr. - - 


WEIKARDT,. a. German’ author,. calls the 


** mal de: cour 3”? a.cruelsmalady, which com--_ 


prehends anger, avarice, envy, and fadnefs.— -, 
From a-fenfe of neglectand unmerited injury,. 
whether real or: imaginary, which torments” 


courtiers, the habitual peevifhnefs : ofa great’ 


‘proportion of men leads.them to avenge their’ — 
difappointment; by-oppreffing and ilbtreating* 
their dependants... To accuftom themfelves to 
confiderthe phyfical-and moral viciffitudes-of: 
life, and the. perifhable nature of all terreftrial: 
happinefs, with becoming firmnefs, and to: 
_* enlarge their minds by the acquifition of ufe.- 
»ful knowledge;. are the beft cere for thle 
mental Saas 3 
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» When fadnefs or fear have fo overpdwered | 
the heart and the underftanding, that all hopes 
of averting the apprehended eyils are extin- 
guifhed, the mind finks ‘into De/pair. We 
then'fee no comfort in futurity, and our ideas 
of approaching mifery become {fo intolerable, 


_ that we think ourfelves incapable to fuftain it, 


_, and-feek no other remedy but-death. There 


T 


_ -are attacks of defpair, and an inclination to. 


fuicide, in which people-are, upon any unfore- 
feen event, fuddenly deprived of their under-. 
{ftanding, and reduced to temporary infanity. 


_ This precipitate ipecies of defpair more nearly 


refembles terror. Others are folitary and re- 
ferved ; continually. brooding over their mis- 
fortunes, till at length all their hopes and re- 
folution fail. Their defpair, confequently, is 
more nearly allied to melancholy, than any 
ether pafliom .. =. > , 
_ Afudden fit of defpair is owing to-very irri- 
table mufcular fibres, which are quickly exci- 
ted to the ‘moft irregular motions, and from 
which arifes confufion in the fenfes and the 
imagination. In profoundly thoughtful and 


- melancholy individuals, the folid parts are 


weakened, the fluids become thick, heavy, 
and ftagnatine ; and this weaknels of the folids. 
gives. them a fenfation of peculiar debility. - 
Lhey are difpirited and dejected ; their ftag- 
nating, or, at beft, flowly circulating fluids, 
occafion in them a fenfe of anxiety and timid- 
ity ; whence gloomy reprefentations are but 


_ too eafily imprefled on their mind. This is 


very apt to be the cafe with perfons who eat 
more animal than vegetable food, which pro- 


me 


. 
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duces very rich and fubftantial blood! Fort | 


this fource fome authors derive the’ choleric 
difpofition of the Britifh+in peneral ; but I. 
have endeavoured to prove, in the fifth Chap- 
ter, on Food and Drink, p.31 and foll.. ari 


this obfervation cannot be maintained on ra- . 


tional principles, and that it is inconfiftent 
with a@ual experience. It is alfo faid of the 
Negroes, that they are more fubje& to melan-_ 
choly, andeven to fuicide, becaufe their” 
blood is more compa, florid, and fubftantial, 
than that of the Europeans. | 

‘The ambitious are likewife frequently feized 
with this affeGion, when they meet with ee 
thing-to give them offence or obftrué their’ - 


projects. Prodigals, and thofe who are ftran- - : 


gers to the troubles and difficulties of life, are 
fubjeé to fits of defpair, whenever they are ree 
duced to a ftate of adverfity. ‘foo rigid con- 
ceptions of virtue have-alfo, though feldom,. 
been the cccafion of this infatuated paffion. 
‘Phe cautions and niles for preventing defpair. 
and fuicide are the fame which muft be employ- — 
ed to countera& fuch other paffions as deprefs- 
the {ufering mind ; but they muft be modified 
according to the teiperament of the individ- 
ual; and the cure of fuch evils ought to be’ 


PY 


J 
oe 
. 


direted principally to the body, and page mind A) 


to the mind. 

Nothing, mdeed, is better adapted to -pro- 
re€t us again{t all the uneafy and turbulent 
emotions of the mind, than a temperate and: 
-adtive life: as} ‘on the contrary, imtemper-— 
ance unavoidably occafions irregular commo:+ 
tions“in the fluids,. and may be ‘the fource of 


j 
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“difeafe and imbecility. Hence PyrHacoras 
_advifed his pupils to abftain from artimal food, 
which excites wrath, with all the other pat- 
-fions and defires. Idlenefs and-want of exer- 
-cife are not lefs produttive of meiihs malignant 
_ propenfities. | 
‘It cannot be doubted, that thiofe who, atan 

early, docile age, combine folid principles of 
virtue. with a fober and ative life, and who 
“are by frequent examples remindcd of the tur- 
-pitude and difadvantages attending violent paf- 
fions in others, will of themfelves reprefs thefe 
enemies to human life. “Yet it is much more 
difficult ‘to fupprefs paflions that have already 
_made fome progrefs; in which cafes cenfure 
‘and rational remonftrances are feldom avail- 
ing. ‘othofe, however, who have not reach- 
ed fuch a pitch of obftinacy, as to be above 
taking advice, the following hints may not be. 
unprofitable 

1. Yo remove, without delay, the pbjed 
that gave rife to the paflion, or at leaft to de- 
prive it of its nourifhment, fo that it may die ~ 
of itfelf.; by going to fome other place, which 
prefents a differenticene. 

2. One. amesion frequently affifts in fubdaa 
“ing another of an oppofite nature ; fuch as to 
-infpirethe timorous with courage; the angry, 
with fear ; the too violent lover, with hatred, 
_and fo forth, —This, howe ever, 1s feldom prac- 

' ticable. - 

3. Let us dire& our thoughts to other ob¢ 
jeGts of purfuit, fuch as public ‘amufements, the 
hace, travelling, magreable company , 0 or other » 
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favourite. employments of an ufeful and affaa- 
five nature. 

4. Mufic. Nothing is fo well calculated to 
moderate and calm the nerves, to quiet the 
mind, and to affuage the paffions; provided 
that the hearer poffefs a mufical ear and feel- 
ing, and the kind of mufic be adapted to his 
particular tafte and fituation. Hence we can- 
not be too much on our guard in the choice 
of mufic, as certain kinds of it have a tend» 
éncy rather to increafe than to allay the pats 
oxyim of paflion. 
‘ih. The: trate: of perfpiration deferves pars 
ticular attention. For it is confirmed by- 
numberlefs experiments, that paflions decreafe - 
in the fame degree as perfpiration is increafed, 
particularly iy they be of fuch a nature as to 
check infenfible perfpiration ; for inftance, 
melancholy, terror, fear, and the like. Ina _ 
deed, all the different evacuations are benefi- © 
cial in this cafe. Laiftly, 

6. Let us make ufe of no medicines immeé- 
diately after a fit of paflion. ‘The moft advif- 
_ able regimen confifts in temperance in’ eating - 
and drinking, efpecially in abftaining from 
hard, indigeftible food, cold drink, and cold 
air. We fhould betta confult. our health, | 
after any fuch emotions, by keeping ourfelves — 
moderately warm, and drinking tea, or fome 
fimilar beverage. | 

After a very violent paroxyfin of anger it 13 
fometimes neceflary to open a vein, in order 
to ‘prevent inflammation ; or to caufe thé, 
evacuation of the bile by an emetic ; which | 
cafes, however, are to be determined only _ 


+ ‘ 
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“ey profeffional men.—The faliva fhould not 
- be fwallowed in fuch a fituation; for it is 
- fuppofed to have a flightly poifonous quality. 


Perfons under the influence of terror fometimes 
{tand in need of a cordial; but the melan- 


- choly will find in wine ‘and other {trong li- 


Z — 


_ quors rather an ufcertain remedy, or which, 
~ at beft, is only palliative : and, if fiitionler tie. 
ly ufed, they muft neceflarily promote fadnefs, 


as well as every other paflion, which thefe fup- 
bac anodynes, in the end, always increafe by 
their alternately ftimulating ang relaxing 
_. effets. fi | 
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“CHAP. XL 


oft the different Gsneves or Srnsz, and their 
_ refpective functions .——Of the fuppofed Seat and 
Operation of i Soul—M otion—M cat 
(a1) ae ores 


EFORE we reseed to icteantes she fo 

culiar functions of the different fenfes,. it. 

will be ufeful, if not neceflary, to premife a 

thort analyfis of fenfation, or in other words, 
of the feat and operation of the foul: 

The ancients imagined the feat of the foul 
tobe in the ftoach, becaufe of the acute feel- 
ing of this organ, and the luleirde of nerves 
with which it is provided, and by which itis 
conneéted with other parts. But it is now 
univerfally admitted by phyfiologilts and anat- 
omifts, that the operations of the mind are > 
carried on principally in the brain ; that this 
is the point of union, in which all the nerves 
meet, and which is to be confidered as the*af- 
femblage of alf fenfations, or the fenforium com- - 
mune. The*brain is in the moft immediate 
connection with the perceptive faculty ; and 
here.all the nerves are as it were concentrated 
into one point. — 

Prof, SosmmEnine, of Mayence, has lately 
endeavoured to prove ina very ingenious pub- 
lication, that the ventricles of the brain prop- 
erly'contain the more immediate caufe of the 
various operations of the foul ; 5 that: there is a 
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£ fluids or at leaft a fubtile vapour, fecreted 
from thefe parts, in confequence of the attivi- 


ty of the mind exercifed in the ventricles of the © 


brain ; and that all the varieties of intellect, 
- in human beings, depend upon the diverfity 
of the ftruture of thefe ventricles, and the va- 
rious itates of vigour and mental’ energy there 
exerted. 

Without attempting to dvetdeh upon a igual 
tion fo remote from human inveftigation, I 
may be allowed to obferve, that all conjectures 
refpecting the feat of the foul are in reality- 
frivolous and unfatisfagtory, until we have af- 
certained, in what manner the important func- 
tions of the brain, which is intimately conneét- 
éd and thorouch!y blended: with the nerves; 
are affected: a YEHE the cranium ; whether this 
be done by vibrations, by fecretions of hu- 
mours or vapours; or by the peculiar manner 
m. which the numerous blood-veflels are dif 
pofed in the'brain, fo as'to allow the blood 
to exert its influence, and to produce all the 
changes there, by the force and momentum 


of its own circulation ;—all thefe particulars 


muft be afcertained, before we can form a 
décifive opinion refpetting the fituation of the 
foul. | 
“This much, however, is certain, that one of 
‘the principal offices of the nerves confifts in 
communicating to the brain thofe impreffions, 
which are made on the body by external ob- 
jects. As foon’as, by means of this commu- 
nication, a certain change takes place in the 
oe the mind becomes conf{cious of it. But 
every eo muft be acquired through 


¢ 


¢ 
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the fenfes; becaufe the impreffions, of what- 


ever kind, muft previoufly ftrike the organs 
of fenfe, before they can be communicated to 
the nerves::": « 

Although it be eftablithed and admitted, that 


the nerves are the medium of all the opera- 


tions between- body and mind; yet no phi- 
lofopher has hitherto been able to difcover - 
the ultimate chain or link by which they are 
conneéted, or the exact point in which they 
meet. Much, however, depends here upon 
our idea of the mind. It appears, from the 
contradictory opinions which, from time to 


time, have prevailed on this interefting fubjeé,, 


* 


that the inquirers have been too much in the 
habit of evading the materiality of the foul 5 
and yet they affigned it a certain place of refi- 
dence in the body, which to this day is imag- 
ined to be in either one or other part of the 
brain. I conceive the foul to be the primary 
animating power and the maximum of all pow- | 
ers in the animal body. And why fhould we. 
hefitate to confider matter (of the primary prop- 


erties of which we are but little informed) as. 


perfeaily fimple and yet extfemely operative 2 
The mind, then, is probably not confined to. 
any particular part of the body, neither exclu- 


fively to the brain, to the ftomach, nor to the 


blood; but difributed through the whole fy{- 
tem, always one and the fame power, fave that 
it is fometimes more, fometimes lefg concen- ~ 


trated; and, if I may be permitted to fay fo, 


it is a pure, elementary, ethereal agent. In 


the brain it difplays its principal energies : 


here are feated confcioufneds, the capacity sad 
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thinking and judging, memory, and” all the 
higher faculties of the mind. But again, it 
mutt be ‘obferved, that different parts of the 
brain feem to contain different faculties; fo 
that memory, probably, occupies more the ex- 
ternal cruft, and the power of thinking, the in- 
terior fubftance of the brain. 

With refpe& to memory, it is detiabicabte® 
that nervous and epileptic patients are ufually 
deprived of that faculty, before any other of - 
their mental powers are impaired. Perhaps 
the efficient caufe of the difeafe has not pene- 
trated the brain deep enough, fo as to affect 
the’ feat of the underftanding and judgment ; 
tillat length, with the progrefs of the difeafe, 
the higher powers of the mind become affected. 
~ Even the lower faculties, the. emotions of 
the mind, and the various paflions, appear to. 


x be fituated j in different organs. Thus, the feat” 


ef terror and anger feems to be in the ftom- 
ach, and in the biliary’ fyftem ; the more ami- 
able feelings, as philanthropy, companion, 


hope, love, &c. feem’to be fituated in the 


heart; fear and furprife, in the external fur- 
‘face of the head and back ; and fudden pain, 
in the breaft. 

The next queftion arifes, how are thefe pow- 
érs put in motion? Has the aflemblage of thefe 
faculties, or the /enforium commune, an original 
and independent capacity of receiving ideas ; 
of forming new ones from its own materials ; 


of being confcious of thefe internal fenfations, | 


and of comparing them, fo as to reproduce 
others, throughitfelf, and from its own origin | ? 


nae: inclined to anfwer thefe queftions in the » 


WwW 7} 
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affirmative. For, as foon as the fenfes are 

{timulated, the fenfation is communicated to 

the fenforium, where it makes a real, corpore- 
al, and fenfibleimpreffion. All this is accom- 

plithed by means of the nerves, becaufe the 
nervous energy appears to be more nearly al- 

lied to the mind, than any other power. The 
more frequently, therefore, the fame ftimulus 
and impreflion is repeated, the more firmly 

the idea of it is imprinted, and the longer we 

retain the impreffion. Ifthe ftimulus be too 
violent and permanent, or if an imprefiion of 
too many objects be at once made on the brain, 
our nerves experience the fame relaxation as 
the chords of an inftrument, after a {trong any 

: ee tenfion. 

“Man, when he is without ae sonicents 
ets) ahaa inthe moment of confufion, feels as if 
“his mental powers were palfied, or had fuffer- 
edatemporary fufpenfion. Ina fevere difeafe, 
and previous to death, we perceive the ideas 

of early life vanifh firtt ; we lofe the impref- 
fions of fuch ideas on the brain more readily, 

in proportion to the diftance of time when 
- they were made, or accordingly as they have 
been more or lefs frequently repeated. If 
eventually the patient recover, he may with- 
out difficulty obferve, how progreffively the 

fuppreffed ideas re-appear in the head, exactly 
as if they had been ftored up: there, and re- 
mained in a Jatent ftate, till the foul attained 

fufficient energy to ufe them.—From this in- 
dubitable fa&, I am difpofed to deduce a 

ftronger argument forthe immortality of the 

foul, than from any other phyfiological fources : 


ie 
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‘The organs by which the fenfitive powers 
of the nerves can be excited ftom without, are. 
called the fenfes; in contradiftinGion to the 
internal faculties, fuch as imagination, mem- 
ory, attention, and the various affections of: 
the mind. ‘The latter we exclude from the 
prefent inquiry, which is dire&ted to the exter- 
nal fenfes alone. The number of thefe has 


‘been hitherto limited to Awe, or, it may. be 


faid with more propriety, that ‘they are five 
modifications of one fenfe. 

This univerfal fenfe, which in a manner 
forms the bafis of all are. 4 is that of Touch. 
If we abftra&t from the difference fubfifting in 
the ftru€ture of the organs,’ the other fenfes 
are fubfervient to that of touch, and little 
more than a variety or modification of it. 
All the fenfes agree in this, that they may be 
improved by exercife, or depraved and blunt- 
ed by neglect: Nature has not formed them 
to the fame degree of perfection i in every In- 


_ . dividual. The lofs of one fenfe is, in general, 


partly fupplied by the greater perfection of 
another; yet it is equally true, that exercife 
and attention are the principal fources of this 
improvement. | 

In the moft perfcét ftate of our fenfes, we 


‘are liable to be mifled by them into many 


errors and miftakes ; but the fenfe of teuch 


or feeling is leaft liable to deceptions, while 


that of fight is the moft uncertain. The or- 


der in which we fhall confider the five fenfes, 
hitherto admitted as being diftiné from one 
another, is the re viz. 1. Touch ; 2. 


. Sight ; 3. Hearing; 4. Smell; and 5, Ta/fe, 


Di id 
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——Befide thefe, there are perhaps feveral oth- 
ers, which deferve to: be added to that num 
ber; fuch as hunger and thirft, and the fen- 
fations peculiar to the different fexes: If thefe: 
be not admitted as diftin® from the five oth- 
ers, we may ftill difeover a_fmth fenfe in the 
animal ceconomy. And though this addi- 
tional fenfe is chiefly manifefted in difeafes,. 
and {earcely perceptible in'a_healthy flate of 
the body, yet its exiftence is fo obvious to pas 
tients in chronic diforders, and’ particularly 
in palfy, gout, and rheumatifm, that they are’ 
thereby enabled to afcertain, with wonderful 
accuracy, not only the prefent ftate, but alfo: 
to predi& the impending arco of the ate 
mofphere. by 
Without lofing time in abftrufe dintnane . 
refpeCting thefe occult fenfes, I proceed to» 
examine thofe which are more eriaee 
prin) : 
The prZ; ate that of Touch, compre= 
Heide not only the fenfation which is excited: 
by any particular impreffion, but alfo that: 
ehange which external objeGs produce on the 
fkin, and particularly on: the ends of the fin- 
“gers. Itis in the latter, and more limited) 
meaning, that I now. confider the fenfe of 
touch. In order to underftand more clearly. 
the great importance of this fenfe, 1 fhall pre-— 
mife a concife defcription of the external in- 
teguments of the human body. For there is. 
no doubt, that the fkin is the medium of all — 
the fenfes, and, if 1 may be allowed the: ex: 
preffion, it is the moft unerring guide; and — 
leaft fubje& to the iltufions of the i sis i 
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The whole human body is inclofed in cer- 


tain integuments or covers: they confift of . 


three different layers, each of which is wifely 
 defigned by Nature for proteétion, benefit, 
and ornament. ‘The uppermoft, that is, the 
fearf-fkin, or epidermis, is the thinneft of the 
three, and is nearly tranfparent. It covers 
the mile body, both externally and internal- 
ly, not only the mouth, ftomach, and bowels, 
_ but alfo every cavity and protuberance of the 
body ; as it forms the upper kin of moft of 
the inteftines, the lungs, the heart, the liver, 
the fpleen, &c. ‘This covering is of great fer- 
vice to the whole frame, by protecting the 
_ parts inclofed in it from external injury, by 
» preventing them from growing together in- 
ternally, and by keeping every thing within 
the body in its proper fituation. It is defti- 
tute of ieniation, which even children know, 
fince they run pins between it, without feel- 
ing pain. But it is poffeffed of the admirable 


property, that it is very quickly renewed, af- - 


ter it has been deftroyed by accident, or by 
the meafles, fcarlet-fever, and fimilar difeafes. 
Immediately under this univerfal and up- 


permoft covering of our body, there lies a. 


fecond, reticular, and mucous membrane, 


which has received’ from anatomilfts the name 


of rete mucofum. It is in moft parts of the 
body extremely thin, but it grows confidera- 
bly thicker in others, for inflance, on the ities 
and the palms of the hand.. 


‘This fecond fkin deferves particular atten- 


tion, as it is the feat of the colour in different 
nations; though the caufe of this diverfity has 


a 
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not yet been difcovered :—in the Negroes it 
is black; in the American Indians nearly of 


” copper colour ; ; and in the Europeans gener- 


ally white. That the colour of the human 
body is altogether contained in this fecond or 


middle {kin, is. fufficiently afcertained ; for 


not only the third or true fkin of the Ne- 
groes is. as white as in the Europeans, but the 
uppermoft, or fearf-fkin too, though rather of 
a greyith tint, is fearcely darker in blacks 

than in white ‘people : ; and in the latter alfo- 
the middle fkin frequently is of a yellowifh, 


‘brown, or blackifh colour ; in which cafe the 


whole external fkin exhibits a fimmilar eh a 
ance. a ee 

This | variety of said has led fome’ alt= 
thors to fuppofe, that there is a variety in the 
origin, as well as in the mental capacities of 
different nations. So palpable an error, how-. 
ever, could not long remain unrefuted: and 
it is now almoft univerfally admitted, that 


there was originally but one {pecies of man. 
though diverfified by the climate, the air, the 


fun, and the mode of living, which produce’ 
all the difference in the colour, as well as in 
the ftruGture of man. Thus we know that 
thofe Americans, who live in the calmer weft-. 


ern and mountainous regions, are not of fo 


deep a copper-colour as thofe who are more 
expofed to winds and other contingent caules ;. 
that the inhabitants of the northern bank 
of the riyer Senegal are of a diminutive fize,. 
and of an afh-colour, while thofe of the oppo- 
fite bank are black, and at the fame time tall 
and robuft, We farther know, that after 
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Some generations, the Negroes are bleached, 
and people of a white colour become b ack, 
when the former emigrate to the cold north- 
-ern, and the latter to the torrid fouthern cli- 
mates. This difference is alfo difeoverable i in 
our climate, where people moving much in 
the open air and funthine acquire a:dark col- 
our, fomewhat refembling that of the fwarthy 
| Portuguele. 

_ That there may be alfo a colouring fub- 
ftance in the blood, whether owing to the iron 
faid to be Leditied in this fluid, to the bile, 
or to an excefs of what the old chemiits call- 
ed phlogifton (or what would now be termed 
othe want ofoxygen_)—all of which may have 
‘ a fhare in the modification of colours, | am 
much difpofed to admit; becaufe the blood, 
bile, brain, nay the very vermin-on the bo- 
dies of the Ethiopians, pattake of os native 
colour. 
The thirdand Hnarnoas of the1 integuments 
of our body is the true: kin, or the cutis vera, 
~ which immediately covers the’ fat and the 
muicles.. Itis. of a compat, interwoven, cel- 
lulartexture, which is very thick and (ote 
-on its upper furface, of a white colour in all 
nations, loofe or pliableon itsinner furface, 
and. furnifhed with more or lefs. fat. It not 
only poffefles a confiderable degree ofexpan- 
_ fibility, and. contractility, but is alfo provided 
with. numberlefs pores. Its thicknefs varies in 

different individuals» It is traverfed by a 

a cc pe of fine arteries,. interwoven in 
f a.net, and which may be exhibit- 


| be sealers ii \ paein with a red flu- 
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id, fo that the fkin then has the appearance of 
being thoroughly coloured. It is ikewife fur- 
nifhed with an equal number of veins, dein 
delicate abforbent veffels. 

From the many neryes which pervade thie 
true fkin, it poffefles an uncommon degree of 
fenfibility, efpecially in thofe parts where we 
ean perceive the papilla of the nerves. Thefe 
are {mall portuberances of different figures, of 
a reticular ftru€ture, and a pulpy confiftence. 
In fome places, as the lips, they are not unlike 
flakes, though they generally refemble little 
warts. fuch we obferve on the points of the 
_ fingers and. toes, as well as on many of the 
” moft fenfible parts of the body, but particular- 
ly the tongue. They are moft vifible on the 
ends of the fingers in delicate perfons ; they 
can be traced, with the naked eye, by the {pi- 
ral lines terminating almoft in a point, and are 
protected and fupported by nails proceeding 
from the fkin which grows over them. It is 
in thefe papillary extremities, that every ex- 
_ ternal impreffion is moft diftin&ly and forcibly 
perceived, on account of the number of-nerves 
lying almoft.expofed to view in thefe places. 

- The fenfe of touch can be improved, by 
practice, to an aftonifhing degree. There are 
many examples of blind people having attain- 
ed fo great a perfeGion of this fenfe, that they 
could with accuracy diftinguifh the difference 
of coins, of metals, and even of colours, mere- 
ly by the touch. 1 myfelf knew a blind man, 






clean it perfeétly, and to put it aes. aga n, 
without ° aed other affiftance, but. that of t! 
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> inftruments commonly ufed, and the senpniite 
- feeling ofhis fingers. 
 T have now only. to deferitve the operation 
ior mechanifmof this fenfe.—When the nervous 
“papilla are prefled againit exters al objects, the 
‘merves receive a kind of vibration, which is 
“xommunicated to their branches, and thence 
torthe brain. ~Thus we are enabled to feel the 
hardnefs, roughnefs, moifture, warmth, gravi- 
_ty, figure, fize, and-even the diftance of eins. 
- But, that this feciing may not become painful, 
Nature has provided another cover, namely 
the fearf-fkin, which ferves the important pur- 
\pofes of fecluding the air from the true fkin, 
‘and preventing the body from being too much 
dried. —The nails increafe the energy of touch, 
. and render the fenfe of it more acute, as the ey 
4 refit the preflure of external objects. 
“The fecind of our fenfes, though Jefs effen- 
. te to. animal. life, is more conddcive to our 
welfare and happinefs.. «Without Sight we can- 
not july contemplate the wonders of Nature, 
giana: exiftence is deprived of its greateft charms.. 
An. anatomical defcription of the eyes would 
Acad. us too far fromthe objec of thefe i inquir- 
des, and. would not be. intelligible without a 
_- more’ *particular, gaily te and dampnitrasion 
, » than our limits allow.) 5 
» In the fenfe of fight, we are far Ay by 
ag See A animals. ». Eagles and hawks, 
in particular, defery » their prey, when beyond 
the reac ach of our fight, though aided. by,a, tel, 
cope pes Yet a aha) alfo, ‘this. fenfe may be 
jerfully. i imei ye hee and JF remember. to 
heard,the ce a bene 4: ee Trenk affert, 
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that during his long captivity in the ftate dun- 
geon at Magdeburg, he had fo much improved 
his fight, that he could fee the mice traverfing 
his gloomy ‘cell in the middle of the darkeft 
ni¢ht—whether this aflertion was exage catia 
I do not pr etend to decides +g 
‘The operations of fight sare: performedsin 
the mof accurate manner. By the ftructure 
of the eye; no rays of light can pafs into it, 
unlefs emitted within an angle not exceeding 
90 degrees. Every thing here is regulated 
upon optical principles, fenfation»excepted. 
This is fituated in the retina, a membrane hays 
ing the forga of a net, and being, as it were, - 
the eine, which external objects are rep- 
refented to the mind. If this mirror be de 
‘itroyed, as isthe cafe in amaurofis, or ne Je 
ren@, ouright is irrecoverably Jott. igen 
Ail -vifion confifts in the eoktinionn dal the 
rays of light, by means of the cryftalline hue 
mour, till all the rays are concentrated:into one 
diftin® image onthe retina. Therays of light, 
while they pafs through’ the arched:furface of 
_ the cornea, or the horny dkin, are broken and 
brought in conta with) each others:and this 
is ftill farther promoted,while they pafs through 
the more denfe cryftalline lens... They»thea 
converge at the {pot where. the vitreous:-hu- 
mour is contained : here they again diverge, 
once more come in contact, and finally colle& 
in as many points as are reprefented, by the ex- 
ternal objet: . This i image; which is depi@ted 
on, and itimulates the retina, is commun ica. 
cediy to the mind, .and produces the denfation 
ob halt Clk 6.4 ay Sa eae peat 
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Tt is partly owing to the: sboveutentioned 
tefraGtion, partly to the conftant and uniform 
reference to the internal. fenfe, that in the a& 
of vifion we fee objects in an upright pofture 
_ before us, though they are pl roperly imprint- 
ed on'the retina, in an inverted pofture. By 
this admirable: mechanifm, all objects are in- 
vertedly prefented to the eye, fo that we can- 
notverr in this: refpe&t, fince the relation’and 
proportion - ee things uniformly remain the 
faamaess Part 21% 
wBut it: wil bevafkeds how eee it earpiien 
that with two eyes, we fee only one object ?: 
‘Phis:queftion is eafily anfwered by thofe, who 
inform:us, that with two noftrils we are fenfi- 
ble of mabe particular fmell,:and with two 
ears’we hearbut one diftimG found; that a 
fimilar external fimulus, in fimildr nerves, 
willalways produce the fame internal fenfation, 
and that:accidental deviations, ‘or difeafes on= 
ly;.can affect this principle. Yet the expla 
nation*now: given is altogether infufiicient, as 
‘it proceeds from analogical reafoning. ; 
df wewith to form a clear conception of this 
faculty; we: mutt above all things direct our at- 
tention. to the axis of vifion, or that imagina~ 
ry'line,; which we draw in a f{traight direCtion 
from the centre of the eye to the obje&, and 
whrelvis. prolonged before and: behind that or- 
gan.>> Wemuftnext. advert to the fituation 
in whichthe eyes are placed.) They do not 









what in an oblique direGion. towards the nofe.. 
» then; we prolong, for a fhort: {pace only, 
Meee beyond the eye, we {hall foon find, 


fedtly ftraight in their-fockets, but fome-», 


t 
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that the two imaginary lines meet ura certain. 
point. ‘This is called the Focus, or the point 
of vifion—the ‘termination of enema Te 
of light. ; i preincwa acaba 
Ifa weiford le to See toa mak diftance, 
his lines of vifion, interfe& each other at a 
greater diftance from the eye, and confequent- 
ly his focus is farther removed.fromit. . This 
defe&t is called pre/byopia, or far-fightednels,. 
and may be remedied by means, of convex: 
clafles; but, if from the too great convexity, 
or an extraordinary converging power of the 
eye, the rays of light too joon unite im one: 
point, and, as this point is placed before sthe 
retina, from whence the rays of»light.again 
diverge, vifion becomes indiftinct, till the ob- 
ject be brought nearer to the eye; in order 
to place the point of union, as it were, farther 
behind the eye—this deficiency of vifion is 
called myopia, or fhort-faghtednefs, and may 
be relieved by concave glafles. Of thefe, as. 
well as other defeéts of the eye, and the moft: 
proper methods of preventing and) curing 
them, I fhall treat in the next Chapters». « 
_ It farther deferves to be remarked, that the 
optic nerves crofs each other in the:brain, and 
that we are accuftomed, from our infancy, to. 
fee only one objet at a times Hence 'chil+ 
dren fhould be fo placed in. bed, that they, may 
not learn to fquint, or that the eyes may not 
be directed upwards and outwards, but rather. 
downwards and inwards, in order to habituate 
them properly to form the,axis above deferibs 
ed. ‘hat cuftom has great, influence, in this 
refpett, is obvious from me sircumitanakena 
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“thofe who fquint, not ‘unfrequently, fee two 
‘objets at once ; and that fuch eyes, as by ac- 
eident or difeafe have become double. -tighted, 
may, by continued exertions, be again habit- 
rng to view objeés diftingtly 

Every one mult have obferved, that upon en- 
‘sealing: fuddenly from a very dark place into 
bright. funfhine, he could fearcely fee any ob- 
ject, has felt pain in the eyes, fhed involuntary 
tears; or fneezed. ‘Vhis temporary deprivation 
of fight is owing to the pupil of the eye being 
dilated’ in a dark’ place, and contratted again 
‘at the approach of light. ‘The dilatation ‘and. 
eontraction of the pupilis in proportion to the 
@arknefs or brightnefs of ‘the place. If the 
change from a dark toa bright place be in- 
fiantaneous, the pupil cannot dilate and con- 
tract quickly enough; itis, as it were, palfied, 
together with the retina, and we cannot fee 
at all. The pain of the eyes,’and the flow of 
tears under thefe circumiftances, muft be af- 
eribed to fimilar caufes. Every ftimulus wheth- 
er occafioned by heat, cold, winds, colours, 
and the like, excites a fenfation, which is 
agreeable, if it be moderate and_not too long 
continued; but which becomes painful and 
difagreeable, as it Increafes in violence and du- 
ration.*" There remains another curious phe- 
nomenon to be explained, namely, that of 
fneexing, which often takes place, when we 
fuddenly go from. darknefs tor a flrong hight. 
Here the fame caufe operates, though under 
different circumftances.. ‘he optic’ nerves 
confift of the fecond pair of the nerves of the 
oe —" LEASE ee 
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brain ; with thefe are united “the third pairy” 
the fourth pair, and fome branches of the fifth” 
and fixth pair. et the fecond pair, or the 
peculiar optic nerve, has the moft important 
thare in vifion. It proceeds from’ the’ brain” 
ftraight to the pupil of the eye, pervades this. 
almoft through the middle of its’ pofterior in” 
tefnal part, where it terminates and dilates it 
jelf, or, as it were, melts into a foft, downy 
fkin, forming the retina, which covers a great 
part of the pofterior internal eye.—Now, from: 
the fifth pair of nerves there proceeds’ but. one 
pranch into the eyes, while another takes its 
_ direGion tothe nofe. When the eye is fude 
cenly imprefled with the rays of light, that 
br anch of the fifth pair which extends to’ the 
eyes, is itimulated in common with the other 
branch of the fame pair proceeding to the nofes 
If the ftimulus be violent, it is communicated’ 
to both branches, that of the nofe is hier 
ftimulated, and we are compelled to fneeze. ’ 
“To conclude the account of the fenfe of 
fight, I muftremark, that the reprefentations 
of the mind fearcely difplay theiriafluence on’ 
any other of the fenfes, to fo extenfive a des 
free, as they do upon this: hence it happens, 
that we fometimes imagine’ we fee images be- 
fore us, in the cleareft manner, though ‘the rep+ 
refentation of them be merely a phantom of 
the brain. The impreffion forcibly made’ on 
the retina, remains there for fome time, even 
after thes object itfelf has vanifhed 5. thusy we 
imagine we fee a fery ring, when a burning 
coal is fwiftly moved in a circle.+That we bes 
lieve we fee” seb bright colours, whe we 
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rub and prefs.the clofed eye with the fingers, 
is owing to this caufe, that the fame kind of 
effeé is produced on the nerves of the eye by 
friction, as ufually accompanies the view of 
thecolours themfelves.. But whether colours, 
in general, .depend onthe different degrees of 
vibration of the air, or on the elements of the. 
rays of light, which, by their divifion, appear 
fingly and diftinétly in the prifm, isa problem 
not yet, and which perhaps never will be, fats 
pire tet folved.. 

By the next fenfe, namely, that of Hearing, 
we perceive the vibrations of the air which oc- 
eafion found. For this purpofe our ears are. 
formed. partly of cartilages, and partly of 
bones, in order. to communicate thefe vibra- 
tions to the auditory nerves, and thence to 
the brain... ‘This fenfe alfo is more acute in 
the lower animals, than inthe human fpecies. 
The hare, for inftance, is warned againtt ap- 
proaching danger, by her exquifitely fine ear 5 
and the owl, being fenfible of the foftelt founds, 
makes ufe of her acute ear to affift her in. the 
difcovery ef prey. . 

. Yhe warm-blooded: animals have an sy / 
and aninternal ear; but in almoft every {pecies 
itis.ofadifferent firu@ure. Mott animals can 
move, their ears—an advantage not enjoyed 
by man; though it was not Nature which 
formed our ears immoveable, but an abfurd 
cuitom, continued for many ‘centuries, grad- 
wally produced this effe&, That the ears 
were not naturally defigned to lie fat om the 
head, is fufficiently obvious from the number 
of mufeles with which they are provided, and 
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each of which i is: iene tue to perform different 


motions... ihe, tae Jit - aati ayy ee a i 
The manner in ebike the fenfe of hearing is 
produced, is fhortly this. . The vibrations: of. 
the air,. which take place by the concuffion of 
any elaftic body, firft {trike the external ears 
hence the found agitates the ¢ympanum.. But 
that the vibrations may not become too violent, 
and the tympanum may not burft, as is to be 
apprehended trom a very loud and near found, 
the ear is provided with a fiphon, which anat- 
_ omits calh the Eufachian tube, and through 
which the air collected on:the tympanum again 
efcapes. But the vibration of the tympanum 
is alfo communicated through the four little 
bones of the ear ; it is forwarded through what 
is called the cnet: or flirrup, tothe veltibule, 
or the firft entrance, and through the mem- 
_ brane of the.feneftra retunda, as far as the in- 
nermoft cavity of the ear, which refembles. 
the fhell of a fnail, and is therefore called coch= 
Jea.‘Vhe whole labyrinth of the ear being fill. 
ed with a. fubtile water in {mall quantity, this. 
fluid gently agitates the fubftance of thevaudi- 
tory nerve; imconfequence of which found is 
communicated. to the brain. The humour 
contained in the labyrinth of the ear obviouily 
ferves the purpofe of preventing the foft,. pap- 
py fubftance of the auditory nezve sinsies being 
too violently agitated. yh le 
‘he ufe of the cochlea, wiliaiee saigieae anti 
ficially conftructed, cannot be eafily,deter- 
mined ; it is probably rather defigned for the 
more accurate diftingtton of the varieties of 
tones, than for the perception of founds in 


a 
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general ; for we may” confider the delicate 
, herves,: that run along the fpiral hae of this 
“, cochlea, as a number of chords growing pro- 
grefiively fhorter, and which, in a manner, re- 
peat the external vibrations of the air, in the 
internal parts of the ear. ‘This repetition ap- 
pears to be performed according to a geomet= 
rical icale, fince the fame vibrations of the 
air take place here in a reduced proportion. 
Hence founds, which are too loud and pene- 
trating, offend our ears, becaufe they fhake — 
the auditory nerves too quickly and violently, 
fo that thefe may even be lacerated, and pro- 
duce deafnefs ; but this is not the cafe, when 
pape | is broken by accident. 

. Some perfons,who are defective in this fentol 
saiccitlinisi to make ufe of ear-trumpets, and 
to turn their ear to the quarter whence the 
found proceeds ; to place the hand at the fide 
ofthe ear; to open their mouth, or ufe fome 
other affiftant means. All this is done witha 
view to fupply the motion of the ears, of which 
we have been deprived by habits contrary to 
the laws of Nature: thefe motions the lower 
animals perform, by pointing their ears in the 
direction from which the found proceeds. In 
this manner, the eat receives a greater pro- 
portion of found ; and many divifions of it, 
which might otherwiie elcape, are conveyed 
to the nerves. a 
» By means of the teeth, and other bones of 
the head, founds may be conduéted to the au- 
ditory nerves, fo as to communicate the necef- 
fary vibrations to the internal ear, though we 
can hear more eafily and diftindly, . owhen the 


\ 
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found comes through’ the organ itfelf. “The a 
is, however,» a method of communicating 





founds to the deaf, with better fuccefs tham by . 


the common ear-trumpets, which inftruments 
at length entirely deftroy that fenfe. «This is 


effected by means of a cylindrical rod or tube - 


of ivory, or any fimilar hard fubftance : the 
rod may be from fix to'twelve inches. long 
and upwards, and: from a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter; if it be made hollowthrough- 
out, the part whichis placed in the mouth 
between the front teeth ought to have amuch 
fmaller aperture than the other extremity. 
his tube is well calculated to aflift thofe deaf 
perfons, who with to enjoy the mufic ofa harp, 
harpfichord, or other inftrament. I once 
_kaew a gentleman, who was quite deaf, but 
with the afliftance of a cylinder, fuch as Lhave. 
defcribed, was enabled to hear the fofteft notes 
diftinaly, and to: enjoy all the pics ie 
mufic. 

Laftly, itisa falfe affertions that thevedi is. os 


ways a hole-in the tympanum ; for it is owing’. — 
to the double opening of the Enftachian tube, 


that many jugglers can caufe the liquorthey 
drink te flow out of the ear, in the fame man- 


ner as they difcharge the fmoke of tebacco . 


through. the nofe'and: ears. j.0 4) So ishtee 


Our fourth fenfe is that of Smell. Ttis nears 


ly related:to the fenfe of tafte, probably from 
the great fimilarity of ftru€ture in-the organs 
of thefe two fenies, and their. vicinity to each 
‘other. . Vhis is attended with the manifeft ad- 


vantage, that»man and animals are.generally.. 


anabled to diféover, without danger, any. un-_ 


» 
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*wholefome food. The functions of this fenfe 
are exercifed by the nofe, and chiefly by the 
mucous membrane which lines that organ. 
The whole infide of the nofe is covered with 


oe 


this membrane, which is a continuation of the - 


general integuments of the bedy, but much 
fofter,, more mucous and porous, full of vef- 
fels, exquifitely fenfible, and covered with 
hair towards the lower part of the noftrils, to 
prevent any impurities from afcending too far. 

Of all the parts of the mouth connected with 
the nofe, the moft remarkable is the cavity of 
the jaw-bone, or the finus maxillaris, which 
extends over the whole breadth of the two up- 


per jaw-bones, and opens itfelf into the nofe 
between the middle and lower fhell. In new- 


born children, all thefe cavities are not yet 
formed, and this is the caufe of their imper- 
fed fae In order to moiften the membranes, 
which otherwife would become too dry, by the 
air we inhale through the noftrils, there de- 
fcends a nafal canal from each cavity of the 
eyes, which communicates with the lower fhell, 
in order to conduct the tears peony inte 
the nofe. 

‘If-we make an effort to fmell, we draw up 
the air filled with the volatile, oily, and faline 
particles of odorous fubftances : thefe particles 
come in contact with the fine branches of the 


olfactory nerves, which have the capacity of 


receiving impreffions, and thus the. fenfation 
is imparted to the brain. TVhefe nerves rife 
immediately from the brain, and are larger in 
many animals than in man. The: bignefs of 
the nerves, however, is no prow of the great- 


: iiinita’s of fenfation in the animal, or of the 
fuperior abilities of the mind.” ‘On the con- 
trary, if is now yn br rn 
the mental capacities of organized: beings: are 
in an inverted proportion to the’ fize “of “the 
nerves fifing out of the brainy and the medal. 
lary fubftance of the fpine: “Thus; for inftanee, 
the amiphibious animals ‘have {trong ‘nerves, 
in proportion to their fmall brain, and’ yet 
they ate, in general, extremely mfenfible and 
ftupid. Lean people, and ricketty children, 
on the contrary; Rave very ‘thin’ and fine 
nervés to a large brain ; and who has ‘tiot ob- 
- f€rved their fenfibility of mind, as’ wellas their 
. — and acute feelings ? tt ay RARE 

~ But to return. from this digrefionuaxPhe 
faline and oily particles which affeet the fell, 
até ifore volatile and fubtile than thofedit 
tinguifhed by the tafte; yet this difference 
‘may in a great meafure arife frony the nerves 
of the tongue being covered with thicker 
membranes than thofe of the nofe.—In many 
, animals, the fenfe of fmelling is more acute 
than in man, who would probably be much 
incommoded by too refined a perception of 










‘this kind. But it. may be much improved by 1 


exercife, or depraved by negleét. Herice the 
American Indian can difcover the footfteps of 
man and other animals by fmell alone ;— 
while perfons who live in a bad and fetid ‘at. 

mofphere, are {carcely fenfible of the differ- 
ence between the moft fragrant and offenfive 
fubftances.—It is remarkable, that moft ma- 
niacs peel eon ii ig. “iene esi are ex- 
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_steffively fond of fnuff, and uohcty thing: that 
ftimulates the nofe. 
_ OF. all the quadrupeds we knone, ke dog 
excels in the acutenefs of this fenfe; and 
_there.are many extraordinary inftances record- 
wed of his peculiar and. aftonifhing powers of 
fmell ; with one of which, as well authenti- 
cated as it is extraordinary, I fhall conclude 
this fubject.—In the year 1582 Leovhard Zol- 
slikofer fet out from his Chateau Altenklingen, 
in Switzerland, for Paris ; the diftance of 
which is upwards of five hundred Englith 
emiles. A fortnight after his departure, his 
faithful dog, who had till then been confined, 
alfo fet out alone for Paris ; where he ar- 
rived in the courfe of eight days, and.difcov- 
sered his mafter in the midft of a crowd, af- 
ter having fearched for him in vain at his 
sa ch 
.. We are now arrived at the Afi) and laft of . 
| our fenfes, the Ta/e, which is fo diltinguifhed 
.a favourite of a great-number of perfons, 
that it appears, as if they wifhed to live only 
. for the fake of its gratification. . 1 have in 
_ former parts of this work endeavoured to in- 
_culcate the propriety and abfolute neceflity of 
~attending to the effects produced on. this fenfe 
by food and drink, without which animal life 
cannot be long fupported. In this place, 
therefore, there remains to be defcribed only 
the mechanifm and the fun@tions of this fenfe. 
The principal organ of tafte is the tangue, 
_awhich.in very few animals is as fenfible as. in 
_man. _ The former choofe, indeed, among the 
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“herbs upon which they feed, by accutatély 
diftinguifhing the ufeful from the noxious 
plants ; but this appears to be more in confe- 
quence of their acute fmell, than from the 
guidance of their tafte. To defcribe the fig- 
ure and fhape of the tongue, is not confiftent 
with my plan:; but I fhall briefly obferve, 
that this organ is provided with innumerable 
nerves, which terminate in certain warts, or 
papille, of a different: fize and figure, fome 
of them pointed, others oblong, and others 
fungous. ’ 

Thefe nervous papille are the peculiar fait 
of the fenfe of tafte, or the palate. But, to 
tafte any thing whatever, either the tongue 
fhould be moift, or the fubftance applied te 
_ the tongue fhould contain moifture. In af- 
certaining the difference of tafte, the little 
warts are, in fome degree, dilated : every 
fubftance we can tafte, contains a greater or 
“fmaller proportion of faline and oily particles, 
which muft be foluble by the tongue. If the 
fenfation of the faline particles be actid, the 
tafte is ftrong, difagreeable, and at length be- 
comes a this is alfo the cafe, if the 
tongue, by burning or other accidents, be 
deprived of any part of the epidermis, or 
fearf-fkin. . 

Such bodies as contain no faline particles, 
as pure water, excite no kind of tafte what- 
ever. ‘The difference of tafte cannot be ac- 
_ courted for from the variety of figure in the 
cryftals of the different falts, but appears to 
arife from the chemical properties inherent in 
faline bodies. —It may be laid down as a gen- 
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eral rule, that every fubftance, which affords 
an.agreeable tafte toa healthy perfon of an_ 
undepraved palate, is wholefome: as, on the 
contrary, fubftances of an acrid and difagree- 
able tafte are commonly pernicious. 

. The different degrees of tafte depend on the 
greater or lefs fenfibility of the nervous papille 
before defcribed,. as well as on the quality of 
the faliva, in a more or lef healthy ftate of 
the body. If our nerves be blunted and 
weakened by {moaking tobacco, by too ftrong 
and highly-ieafoned food, by the copious ule 
ef {pirituous liquors, by age, or other caufes,, 
‘we cannot reafonably expect to poflefs the 
fame degree of fenfibility of tafte, as if we had 
been more attentive to the ordinances of Na~ 
ture.—'Lhe more fimple our ufual aliment is, 
the lefs it is feafoned by hot {pices and the leis 
we ftimulate the palate by wine and ardent 
fpirits,, we fhall the better preferve our tafte, 
together with the nerves of the tongue; and 
we fhall have a greater relifh for rich difhes,, 
when they are but occafionally prefented to 
our. palate.. Pe 

The fenfes, then, are thofe organs, by 
means of which the mind. perceives or feels 
external objects.. They may be confidered as 
the fatellites of the mind; and although fome 
animals enjoy particular fenfes more acutely 
than man, yet his fenfes are more comprehen- 
five, and he is amply compenfated by the ex- 
tenfive ufe he can. make of them, while the © 
inferior creatures: poffefs a more intenfive ap- 
plication of their fenfitive faculties, 
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- We have now confidered the mode in which 
the fenfes operate; we have feen that every” 
thing depends upon a nervous ftimulus, which, 
by the moft diverfified organs, is communi- 
cated to the mind: there remain to be added’ 
only a few remarks and explanations, relative: 
to animal motion, or mufcular action. 

The machine of the human body is put in 
motion by a great diverfity of powers.—Of 
thefe, the higheft and moit energetic is that’ 
of the mind; the next fubordinate power is* 
that of the nerves, immediately after which fol-" 
lows the moft operative of the corporeal pow- 
ers, that is, mu/fcular irritability, or the peculiar” 
faculty of the mufcles to contra&, in confe- 
quence of any ftimulus applied tothem. ITpur |. 
' pofely omit in this place, what phyfiologifts’ 
have called the vital power, the peculiar pow- 
er of life, or BLUMENBACH’S vita propria ¢ 
and the healing power of Nature, or vis medi= 
catrix nature of the ancient phyficians. AIP 
thefe powers are, in a great meafure, hypo= 
thetical, though their frequent operations in a 
_ difeafed ftate of the body cannot be denied. _ 
And, as the mufcular powers of men and ani- 
mals are the moft obvious to the fenfes, I fhall 
content myfelf with flating what has a refer- 
ence to thefe. : | | 

A mufcle is a bundle of thin and parallef 
plates of flefhy threads or fibres. ‘Thefe are | 
connected by a loofe and generally fat cellular 
membrane ; they feparate into greater bundles, 
till at length feveral portions of a mufcle lying” 
parallel, or inclining towards one another, are: 
again furrounded by a tender membrane of 
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a cellular texture, which forms one fubftance 
with the collateral partitions; and thefe, be- 
ing again feparated from the contiguous flefh, 
by a fomewhat thicker cellular texture,are then 
_ confidered as one diftin& mufcle. - 

The human body has a confiderable num- 
ber of muicles, yet many of the lower animals 
are provided with a much greater proportion 
ofthem. The caterpillar ( Phalena Coffus,L.) 
has about.3500 mufcles, while the human body 
can count fearcely 450. ‘Lhe mufcles of an- 
imals, in general, are more powerful than thofe 
of man... What aftonifhing power,for inftance, 
is the leaping chater, or the grafshopper, o- 
bliged to. employ, in order to make jumps, 
which extend to feveral hundred times the 
length of their own bodies !. Another {mall in- 
fect, the flea, excels all other animals in its pro- 
digious leaps, and is able to carry a weight 80 
times heavier than its body... All thefe appa- 
rent wonders are accomplifhed by means of 
. the mufcles. The figure of them, in man, is 
very irregular; thofe only, which are defign- 
ed to perform certain va/vular motions, fuch 
as the myfcles of the mouth, the eye-lids, the 
bladder;. the anus, &c. are of a circular or. 
round figure.. 

All the mufcles contrat i in the direCtion of | 
their fibres ; the middle part or the belly of the 
mufcle fwells, hence it gets fhorter, and both 
ends approach one another. Mott of our mui- 
cles operate in the manner of alever; the two 
ends of every mufcle, 1 in the extremities of an- 
imals, are fattened to the bones, by means of 
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- tendons or finews; one of thefe extremities 
only being moveable, while the other remains 
fixed. Hence, in the contra¢tion of the muf- 
cles, the moveable bone is drawn according te 
the direétion of their fibres. If a mufcle be 
contracted, it neceflarily fwells in thicknefs, as- 
may be diftingily felt by placing the hand up- 
on the mafeter, a mufcte of the lower jaw, and 
compreffing the back teeth. As foon, how- 
ever, as the nerve of the mufcle is cut, or tied 
only, the contra@ting or {welling power jnftante 
ly ceafes, whence we are inclined to fuppofey. 
that the nerves have the principal fharein reg= 
-ulating the powers of contraction, extenfion,, 
and loco-motion. Whether this be done by 
the influx of a fluid into the nerves, or by fome 
other latent power, has not yet been difcovered. 
The energy of mufcular action is remarka- 
ble in every healthy individual, but particularly 
in very {trong men, and frequently too in Mae 
niacs. With the affiftance of afew mufcles on 
ly, they are enabled to raife a weight, oftem 
much exceeding that of the whole human: . 
frame.—In order to fupport the preflure of 
the lever, which is aceomplifhed with a great 
lofs of power, and to preferve and confolidate: 
the mufcles in their fituation, they run at one 
time under crofs ligaments, as is the cafe on 
the fingers; at another time they move in 
roiiers, for inftance, in the eye; and, again, 
in other places, ys are fupported in their 
pofition by the peculiar ftru€ture of the bones,, 
as we find on the upper part of the shoulders. 
Ifa computation could be made of all the 
lofles of power which the mufcles experience, 
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partly by their frequent infertion at very acute: 
angles, partly by their being extended as a 


chord, and drawing a weight oppofite to its — 


fixed point; partly by pafling over certain 
joints which break the force to be applied to a 
- particular joint ; and, laftly, by their flethy 
fibres being obftructed by the anglesthey make 
with the tendons ;—if all thefe impediments. 
could be reduced to an accurate calculation, 
we fhould be aftonifhed at the contraCtile force 
exerted by the mufcles, as it would exceed 
any amount of powers raifed upon mechanical 
principles. It is confidently afferted, that the 
effect is fcarcely 4 
the mufcles employ ; and yet a finial number 
of them, the fubftance of which is equal in 
weight to afew pounds only, poffefs the power 
of lifting, or at leaft moving, feveral hundred 
weight, and this with inconceivable facility 
and f{wiftnefs.. It would be prefumptuous to 
afcribe the great lofles of mufcular power to 

any defect in the animal economy: for, if we 
had the full ufe of our mufcles, the juft fym- 
metry or proportion of the parts would be de- 
ftroyed, and it might otherwife be attended 








-with many phyfical evils, the confequences of - 


which we cannot comprehend. 
Asan ample compenfation for the want of 
this unneceflary firength, Nature has provided 


the upper ends of the mufcles, which bend the © 


joints, and chiefly thofe of the knees, with 
certain bags, burfe mucofe, which contain a 
lubricating mucus, to facilitate the motion of 
‘the tendons. And to this beneficent arrange- 
mentweowe the ability of exercifing the power 


om 
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of the mufcles with fuch. extraordinary. aGiiye 


ity, and without feeling them rigid and inflex-. 


ible, after violent and long-continued exercife.. 
Being now acquainted, in fome degree, with: 
the nerves and mufeles.; it will alfo be.neceflary . 
to fay a few words relative to the blood ; efpe-. 
cially as the dofrine of temperaments, already 
treated of in the Introdu€tion, was principally. 
founded on the nature of thefe three fubftances. 


The quantity. of blood in a human body: 


of full growth, is generally computed at 3¢ lb.. 
‘Uhis liquid apparently confilis of two parts on-- 
ly, namely, the /erum, or water, and the’ 
crafamenium, or the thick and coagulable part: 
of the blocd:. But, as the latter can be again: 
feparated into two parts, namely, the ‘erwory.. 
or the thick and red part, and the coagulable 

lymph, the blood confequently confifts of three” 
principal conftituents : the ferum, the cruor,. 
and the lymph. Befides thefe, there is alfo a. 


confiderable quantity of air contained in the — 


blood, which i is, as it were, the medium of 
combination. in all vegetable, animal, and 
mineral bodies ; for, when the air is expelledy. 

whether by conaatien. fermentation, putre- 
faction, or any other procefs, they haften to-. 
wards their inevitable diffolution. 

There is further contained in the blood, 
much water, a {mall proportion of oil, fome 
falt, earth, and a little iron, -which, together 
with the heat produced by refpiration, 1s fup-- 
pofed to. impart the red colour to that fluid. 
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The red colour is confined tothe cruor, which 4- 
confilts of very minute red globules, nearly re- 


fembling in fhape the eggs of filk WOTMS» 
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‘Much remains to be faid on the properties: 
of the blood, and its wonderful circulation im 
the human body ; ; but, as this fubject, from 
want of room, cannot be fatisfactorily difcuf- 
fed here, 1 am under the neceffity of conclu- 
ding this Chapter with the following remark 
that the variety of temperaments in man ap- 
pears to be owing to the different mixture of 
the fluids, andthe diverfified ftru€ture of the 
folids, particularly of the nerves and mufcles. 
'Phis is fo true, that the whole picture of his 
phyfical life, together with his moral charac- 


ter, depend chiefly on the various combination _. 


—ofthefe parts. Yet there are different means 
by which peculiar temperaments are genera- 
ted ;—the firft of thefeis climate, which forms 
: national character ;—the fecondis a certain: 
y Beréditary. difpofition, which we derive from 
our parents ;—and_ the third is the peculiar 
ot tyre mead of the individval. 
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CHAP. XIi 


Pradical Remarks and Rules. relative to the 
TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
Eves :—On the importance of befowing proper 
care on thefe organs—Of Short-fightednefs, and: 

_thereverfe—General Rules SorthePrefervation 
of the Eyes—Of the Conduct to be obferved in: 
Weak Eyes—Dietetical Precepts refpecting the. 
Eyes in general—Some additional Rules addref-. 
“ae to thofe who are obliged to make we * isi 


Glaffes. 


I. On the importance of efomlig proper ca care om 
ibefe organs. | 


Ge RE is fcarcely any pare of the fenfitive: ’ 


faculties, which contrabutes more to our’ 
phiefical enjoyments than the unimpaired power 
of vifion,. Hence the management of the eyes: 
deferves the care.and attention of every perfon,. 
who withes to preferve them in a found and: 
perfect ftate, and to retard, although we can-- 
not altogether avert, the natural confequences. 
_ which accompany the advance of years. By 
our mode of life, this infirmity.is much accel- 
erated, and the eyes are weakened and worn 
out, or at leaft rendered too irritable. Such: 
is particularly the cafe in thofe clafles of peo- 
ple, who are much employedin fedentary oc- 
cupations, who work by candle-light, or are 
much.expofed.to.duft, &c.. 
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‘The remarks, rules, and obfervations of 
‘this Chapter will relate chiefly to the treatment, 
‘both of found and weak eyes, and occafionally 
alfo to the regimen of them in a difeafed ftate, 
_ More accuracy and attention is required in 
‘this refpect, than inexperienced perfons g 
erally imagine. ‘Till of late years, proper at-— 
‘tention has not been paid, to lay down and ef- 
tablifh well-founded and pra¢tical rules on the 
fubjec of the eyes, and their treatment. Some 
modern phyficians and oculifts, however, have 
qafefully devoted much time and labour to in- 
‘quiries into the maladies of this organ. The 
druits of thefe refearches, as well as my.own 
experience, on this point, I now proceed te 
Hay t before oe reader. 





- I. Of fhort-fightedneft, and the reverfe. 


Man probably enjoys his fight to a later 
period of life than any of the lower animals, 
and might preferve it ftill longer, if he were 
better informed refpeCting its prefervation. 
Thofe who are naturally fhort-fighted, are en- 
ititled to expel an improvement of vifion with 
the advancement of age ; for their eyes then 
gradually begin to lofe that uncommon round- 
nefs which produces this defe€t, and thus to 
arrive at 4 greater enjoyment of the beauties of 
Nature. Perfons who can fee objects diftin@ly 
at a great diftance only, cannot, however, be 
confidered as lefs unfortunate ; as they fland 
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in need of glaffes, chiefly for the better dif. 


inguifhing of more minute obje€tsu. 
The nurfery, or the room appropriated t to 


‘the ufe of children, is generally the imallef, 


wy not the lowelt apartment in the houfe; fo. 


_ -@that the infant, having the opportunity to ex- 


_ercife its eyes on near obiedts only, otten be- 


‘comes more fhort-fighted. than it is naturally. 
Hence children ought at leaft to be frequently 
carried to the window, and have.their eyes di- 
rected to a diftant view. On this account, a 


nurfery enjoying an extenfive profpect 1s much 


preferable to one where the view is confined. 


Many perfons who fee well ata diftance in 
their infancy,.injure their fight by reading and 


writing by candle-light, but particularly fe- 
males, by fine needle-work ; as the eye is there- 
by too much accuftomed to near and minute 
objects. 


One of the bad confequences of fhort: fight. | 


ednefsis, that people get intoa habit of mak- 


ing ufe of one eye only. The effdrt of dire&t-. 
ing both pupils to the object before them is 


attended with too much trouble; hence they 
look at it fideways. It would be lefs detrimen- 
tal, if they were to ufe the eyes alternately ; 
but here too it is equally eafy to acquire a bad 
habit ; for the eye, which is {pared or not ex- 
ercifed, becomes inert and ufelefs.. Still worfe 


is the ufe of a magnifying or reading glafs, by 7 


which people accuftom themfelves to fhut the 
eye then unemployed.. The other, which is 
thus unduly exerted, fomewhat fhifts its pofi- 


tion, it becomes, progreflively. lefs:flexible in _ 
its internal parts, and perfons who take advan- 
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‘tage of this temporary aid, donot find their 
powers of vifion improve with the advance- 
‘teementiofages) seni: aed ia 
-..»* Yo prevent thefe bad habits, the following 

advice may be ufeful :—Children fufpe€ted of 

» being fhort-fighted, fhould have their eyes di- 

«rected to an objeét held clofe tothem ;\and if - 

they appear to.make-ufe-of one eye only, that 

-eye fhould be occafionally clofed, fo that they . 

‘ may be obliged:to exercife the other... When | 
they learn to-read, they fhould be taught to % 
hold the book ftraight before their eyes; 

thus they will exert themfelves to difcover the 

printed letters at the greateft diftancé at which 
- «they are made to place it. The eyes, by de- 

grees, become accuftomed to.the neceflary in- 
sternal change of their pofture, and the child 

will, in time, .certainly improve in the exten- 

fion of its fight. Many perforis indeed have, 

- ata juvenile age, got rid of their fhort-fight- 
edneis; but there cannot be found one in- 
{tance of this improvement among thofe who 

have, either from fafhionable indulgence or 

neceflity, habituated themfelves to ufe only 

one eye. a) 

It is to be regretted, that in fhort-fighted 
individuals the breaft and abdomen fuifer 

much from compreflion during fedentary oc- 

- cupations, fo that they are frequently troubled 
- with hypochondriafis, and, what is {till worfe, 
* .are fometimes thrown inte a confumption of 

the lungs. Though ftanding at intervals 

agrees with employments that do not require 
_ great mental exertion; yet, in the contrary: 
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¢afe, it confumes more ftrength than is ge 


erally imagined ; ; and, in acute reflections, the = 
‘ mind ought not to be fatigued by the bodys :- 
In this cafe, ‘well-chofen concave fpeBtacles may 


be ufed with advantage, fo that the body may 


be placed, while reading or writing, in the be 


moft convenient pofture : for fuch glaffes will 


oblige the wearer to remove the objeet fome- 


what farther from the eyes Me sth hws Sip 


After fevere difeafes of the eyes, one ¢ of 


them frequently becomes fhort-fighted, while 
' the other is fearcely, if at all, affeéted. ‘The 


confequence is, that we employ the found eye: 


alone, while the weak one is totally impaired 
by this negle&. In fucha fituation, we ought 


to ufe glafles in reading or writing, one of 


which fhould be carefully fele&ted for the fhort- 
fighted eye, (according to the rules hereafter 
to be fpecified) and the other of plain, clear 
glafs, chiefly for the fake of affording an equal 
degree of light to ‘both eyes. If, by this pre- 
caution, the weaker eye has: perceptibly gained 
ftrength, we may employ.a lefs concave glafs 


inftead of that firft ufed, fo that in time it- may - 


be fimilar with the iWon and at leneth the 
patient be enabled to do without this affiftance. 
~ Eyes which form too extenfive a focus, re- 
quire no aid, unlefs they be extravagantly fo. 
Then, indeed, we fhould not hefitate to make 


ufe of convex ¢lafies.” It-is, however, a’vul- ° 
_.. gar prejudice, that by fuch glaffes ee eye is 


~ too much indulged, and rendered till more 
far-/ighted. On “he contrary, it is generally 


improved during the af of thele y BO 


“/ 
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and, after the lapfe of feveral years, they may’ 


again be difpenfed with. mae 
It is a confolation in. many. difeafes of ‘the 


eyes, that a long-continued weakneds is feldom. 


the fererunner of total blindnefs. ‘This fatal ~ 


event generally happens by fudden accidents, 
and is fpeedily decided.—Adults are not very 


fubjeét. to external complaints of the eye, or 


fuch as deprive the cornea of its tranfparency. 
» Small round fpots, hovering before the eyes 


BRE Reinigs of hollow little globules.connected 


with one another, are defects-of no great con- 


. fequence, and of which, panies no His) is 


. paenpletely free. i 


- a _ 


7 ‘ f 


nl Getabas Rules for the ih aak ath of the: 


Eyes 


a all Sales crim whatever, let us attend 
as much as poflible to this circumftance, that. 


the eyes may have an uniform and fufficient 


light,-fo as to affe&t. the retina on all fides: 


alikey—'l he eyes materially fuffer, when the 
rays of the fun are ftrongly reflected from the 
| pppolite wall or window.. 


In children, many  diforders of ithe. eve,. 


which would never have had fo fatal an iffue, 
have terminated in total blindnefs, when pa- 
rents have negleGed to provide the cradle or 
‘window with proper curtains.» For this rea- 
fon, we ought to be extrgmely cautious in the 


choice of an apartment appropriated to the © 
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labours of the day. We fhould not place 
ourfelves directly oppofite to the light, in: 


reading and writing ; we ought rather'to take: 1; 


the light in a lateral direétion. 


A great obftacle to this arrangement is Ais. 


change of light in the fame apartment, by the 


progrefs of the-fun. Where the fun dazzled 
in the morning, we find: in the middle of the: . 


day the moft uniform light, which again in’ 


the afternoon, particularly in towns, becomes. - 


reverberatory, and extremely hurtful. This. 
inconyenience fhould be remedied, if poffible; 


by a frequent change of the room; or, at . 
_ leaft, we might produce more uniformity in the 
| light by means. of window curtains, or blinds 5: 


and it may be obferved, that blinds of green or 


_ whited-brown linen are beft adapted for this: 


purpofe. 

Tt is an-ufeful pradtice to prote& weak eyes: 
from the defcending rays. by means of fhades ;: 
becaufe the vivid light ftriking them from: 
above, is thus intercepted. But we ought to: 
eonfider, that the lower part of the eye is by: 
fuch means completely fhaded ; while the up- 
per part of this organ is ftimulated by the light 
it receives from below ;—a praétice which can- 
not be productive of good confequences. If, 
the malady be fituated in the upper part of the: 
eye, this condu& is {till more improper: for 
the healthy part is in this manner proteCted,, 


and that already relaxed is {till more weaken- 


ed, 
Piasietod or thade, 3 is then only: beneGdial 


to the eyes, when they are unemployed, when: 


the obfeurity is natural, and confequently: 


\ / 
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every whereextended. To reft alittleduring 
the twilight, is very fuitable to weak eyes. No 
artificial darknefs duting the day is ever fo uni- 
form, but that the eye muft exert itfelf at one. 
time more than at another, and neceffarily 
fuffer by this change.. Perfons with weak or 
difeafed eyes, who ipend the whole day in an. 
apartment darkened with green curtains, injure 
their fight {till more by this pernicious practice. 
It is. far more prudent to repair to clear day- 
light. and the frefh air, and to direét the eyes. 
to diftant profpe@s, than to confine them to 
the clofe. atmolphere of a room, and to the 
fight of near objects:. 

Laftly, it is an error, that: tomate eyes, aes. 
employed in minute vifion, ought to have a. 
_ faint light.; for by this pra@tice. they are cer-- 
tainly {till more weakened.. Thus green fpec- 
tacles are. very hurtful'to fome eyes, as they 
deprive them of that ight which. is. pect: 
to a. ater: repeat of Sacrnns. , 


ef 7 


WW. Of the Conduét to: be obferved i in Weak Ey Wess 


Pur artificial, light obcandles a latnpsi is. 
detrimental to weak eyes ; not, as fome imag- 
‘Me, on account of the light being too ftrong 
for the eyes, but.becaufe the flame.of-a.candle 

too powerfully ilumines the eye in one point, 
and does not uniformly {timulate the retinidy.. 

» The means ufed to prevent the greatefiimu-_ 
Tus from the rays.of light are, in general, fo 

L 2. 
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*’ reculated, that the fcreen may not only cover 


'~ the flame, but alfo concentrate the greateft. 


part of the light. Thus the room is darkened,. 
and only a fmalh {pot above and below the. “ap- 
paratus is illumined ; a practice highly inju- 
dicions. ‘he ftudy-lamps, with large round: 
-fcreens, feem to be purpofely contrived to im- 
pair the foundelt eyes, by their continued ufe. 

—The green parchment {creens formerly ufed: 
were likewife objeCtionable ; for, though they: 
admitted the free accefs of light on both fides,, 
yet they produced too great a fhade before: 
the eyes. ‘The belt and moft proper defence: 
of weak eyes by candle-light is a flat fereen,, 

projeGing about two or three inches over the: 
forehead; or even a round hat, with» a brim 
of a proper fize. 

Thofe who are aide d- sith es dyes: 
fhould always make ufe of two-candles, placed 
fo that their flanre be neither too low, nor - 
too high for the eye. This-is a circumftance 
of great importance, as the light, when placed. 
too low, is uncommonly ftimulating and fa- 
tiguing. Candles have this advantage over 
lamps, that their light is. lefs offenfive, to the 
eye and lefs. pernicious to the lungs; as they 
do not, in general, emit fo much fmoke. But, 
on the other hand, all candles have the follow- 
ing difadvantages: 1. that, by their bura- 
ing downwards, the fatigued eye is progref- 
fively more ftrained in the later hours of can- 
dlelight; 2. that the unequal light they give 
ig attended with the additional trouble ef | 
fnuthng them; and, 3. that by the leaft com- © 
motion of f the: air, or, if made of bad materials, 


=~ 
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they offend the eye by their flaring light. —_ 
_ Hence aclear chamber-lamp, burning with the 
leaft poflible {moke and fmell, is far Hig 
ble and: more foothing to the eye, than even 
wax-candles. -Some of the lately-improved. 
Patent-lamps, originally contrived by M. D? 
ARGENT, 1n Switzerland, are well calculated 
to anfwer every ufeful purpafe ; but, initead 
of the common round fcreens, I would re- 
commend another, immediately to be de- 
fcribed.. 
ie -Thofe fereens are the beit, which are appli- 
ed to one fide of the light only, which are 
not larger than is neceflary to cover the flame, 
and which. {till admit a fmall quantity of light 
to pafs through them. ‘This is obtained by a 
fimple contrivance of taffety, flightly gummed, 
and folded fo that it can be carried about in. 
the pocket... Thefe little fereens are very con- 
--wenient in travelling, and are poffeffed of the 
effential advantage, that they overfhade-only 
the {mall angle formed for the individual who 
is affected with weak eyes, without depriving 
the reit of the company of light. In the day- 
time, on the occafion of fealing letters, for 
inftance, the light of a candle or taper is more: 
. eee to the eye than in the evening. 
Inthe morning we fhould not too much 
: exert the eyes immediately after rifing. Hence 
it is advifeable to. remove the candle to fome 
diftance and under fhade in the long winter 
“mornings, till the eye be gradually accuftom- 
-edto it. For the fame reafon, the window- 
‘fbutters ought not to be fuddenly opened in 
-¥ery bright day-light, ‘This immediate change, 
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from darknefs to the cleareft li hts, occafions. 
fenfible pain even to the pale ss Ah 
Writing fatigues the eyes le{s than reading ; ¥ 
for the letters we form on ‘paper are pre-- 
vioufly imprinted on. the imagination, and. 


confequently require much lefs acutenefs of. 


fight, than the feries. of. letters and words. we- 
read. It'ts, for the fame reafon,. much eafier- 
to the eye to read our own hand-writing,. 
than that of a ftranger, however. diftiné.. 
Befides, the letters and lines in writing are. 
more diftinguifhable by the lower: part of the- 
plank paper, than the lines in a printed book,,, 
or on a manufcript; in both of which they. 
appear to flow together, and can be kept afun-. 
der only by great exertion of the eye. ‘The: 


éafe is confiderably changed, when we -en- 
deavour to, write: remarkably well ;. when we: 


make ufe of a glofly white paper, and particue- 


larly when we copy the writing of another: 


perion with great accuracy—in all which: 
inftances the fight is more impaired than in: 
reading, efpecially by changing the diré@ion. 
of the eyes toa frequently to papers. or. books: 
of different types. WE 
The extravagant’ elegance. in the letter-prefs: 
of many modern books, the fpiéndid whitenefs: 
and {moothnefs of vellum paper, or. of hot-- 
prefled woven paper, and the broad margin: 
injudicioufly: -contrafted with: the printeris. 
gloffy ink, are ill calculated to preferye our: 
eyes. And if the lines be too clofe to each: 
other, the columns too long, as in our newi-- 
papers, the ink too pale, as is now- becoming 


falhionable, and the paper of a bluith. caft—. 
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the eyes are then in a fair way. of penis total- 
ly blinded. 

‘I read in the Gentleman’s erin for 

' April, 1794, a propofal, to print on dark blue 
paper with white letters, or on green pa- 
per with yellow letters. ‘Vhis plan certain- 
ly deferves a fair trial, though it might meet 
with great diffeulties in the execution.—The 
eyes would alfo be greatly preferved, by. mak- 
ing ufe of a fine light blue writing-paper, 
rather of a greenifh tint, inftead of the fafh- 
_ ionable white: ‘@m cream- coloured. paper. 
_ Every exertiofi of the eyes is moft hurtful 
immediately after-a meal, as well as at any, 
time when the blood is im great agitation.—In: 
the dawn, in twilight, and in moonthine, we 
ought not to read or write, nor direct our 
fight too attentively to objects. 

Refracted rays atford: an unpleafant lights 
and oblique rays are particularly painful. 
When we take exercife in a long, irregularly- 
lighted apartment, we feel fenfible vibrations 
in the pupil of the eye. Lhe moft fuitable 
apartment,’ in this. refpe€t, is one forming a 
regular fquare, with larze windows to the eaft, 
in which there is an uniformly-divided light, 
or ftill better by means of fky-lights.. Garret 
windows. afford a bad light ; it being general- 
ly introduced, as it were, by a funnel, and il- | 
lumining only one part ef the room, while 
the reft remains dark. 

A fitting-room is beft. adapted to. preferve 
the eyes, the walls of which are pale green, 
without paintings; two or three uniformly. 
high windows, fo as to give an equal light ; 
¢yet fo contrived as to prevent its. being too 
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ftrong): clofe and. moveable green blinds; a: 


green carpet.on the floor; and, laftly, fuch 


fhutters as may .occafionally » Teave the upper | 
part of the window uncovered, in order to: 
admit fufficient light—To fit with the back to: 


the window, edipors a fhade which forms a 


difagreeable contraft to the furrounding light. 


The writing-deik, therefore, ought to be placed 


fo, that tiie laft. window may be on the left 
hand, and that the right hand may throw no. 
fade on the paper; and not too near a-corner: 
of the room, as this generally has an. unfavour- 


able light. Afpace {ufficiently broad, between 
two windows, is a {till more convenient fitua- 
tion for a defk; but we fhould not fit. too near 


the wall; a cuftom which i is succllivclyy hurtful. 


to: the eyes. ; hates Babar 

An oblique pofition a, the defksj is the moft: 
proper ; for it prefents to us the writing ma- 
terials in that pofition, in which we are habit-. 


uated to place a book, when we hold it mm our 


hands, and from which the rays of light di- 
verge ‘mores eradually than frem a horizontal 


‘table. It is defs hurtful to the breaft, to the 


abdomen, and alfo to the eyes, to ufe a defk 
of this form, and to write {tanding rather than: 


fitting 5 provide d that the. height of the defk. 


be proportionate to the length of the body, 


that it {tand firm, and: that both arms reft- 


upon it,-without being fatigued’ by raifing 


them too high—In franding before a defk, we 
have this additional advantage, that. tiene i 1Se 
lefs occafion to dire the eyes: upwards, tham 


in litting. ‘Hence ‘the converfation. between: 


all perfons and. thofe of a low. ftature is. pee: ‘ 
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stroublefome to the latter, as they are conftant: 
~ly obliged to look upwards.~—Thofe! with 
whom we converfe ought notto ftand between 
our body and the light, as it is both —— 
and prejudicial to our eyes? 

At night we ought to place the candle fo 
that we may receive light from it in the fame 
direction as we do from the window in the — 
day-time. Even if it be provided with a green 
ofereen, as before defcribed, a weak eye will 
not long be able to fupport its glare ma 
ftraight line. Were the candle to be elevated 

-at our back, fo as’to allow the light to come 
.down over our fhoulders, we fhould then ex- 
‘perience the fame inconvenience, which’ at- 
tends that poiture in day-light. Hence it is 
meceflary to place it fideways, and to keepthe 
‘book or paper in a lateral direction. —— 

We fhould not expofe ourfelves in a ftraight 

‘direCtion to obje&ts ftrongly illumined by the 
flame of a candle, or fire froma grate. Vhus 
the highly- polifhed fenders and other fire-irons 
‘are injurious to fight ; and not lefs fo is a 
fmooth and fhining wax-cloth over a table, “as 
refraGting too much-the rays of light : a green 
cloth is preferable. In all -cafes, the light - 
fhould at leaft be of equal height with the fore- , 
head ; not clofe to a white wall, andvftill lefs © 
before a looking-glafs or other polifhed body. 
To walk up and down a room. lighted witha 
fingle candle, fo that at one time we have the 
dicht fullin our eye, and at another are nearly 
in  darknefs, i is very prejudicial. to weak eyes. It 
is better to place the’candle im the middle of 
‘the room, in _— to illumine it more uni- 
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formly, orgs pnb is {till preferable, to feos 
it higher than the fhade of our own body, | 
Where erfons muft have a light during: the 
night, it ought to be placed in the next room, 
or at leaft within the chimney, that it may be 
entirely -out of fight. ‘If neither of thefe 
‘methods be convenient, we fhould place it be- 
hind or at the fide of the bed, rather than in 
an oppofite direGion.. ‘For, if this be not at- 


tended to, the light may produce very noxioys- 


effects during fleep, even through the clofed 
: eye-lids. The fame attention is required, to 
prevent the rays of the fun.or moon, either 


directly or by refle&tion from the oppofite wall, 


from ftriking the eyes.of the perfon afleep.— 
As fome men are known toe fleep with their 
eyes open, it would be advifable to employ 
fomebody to fhut them, that they may not 
fuifer: by the accidents before mentioned.’ 
Thole who have weak eyes fhould carefully 


wale {trong fires and even-hot.rcoms ; for 


heat ftill more dries the eyes already: fuffering 
from wantof moifture. Indeed, itis highly 
probable, that the weaknefs of fight and early 
blindnefs, fo common in this country, are in 
a great meafure owing tothe bad cuftom of 


haftening to the fire-fide, whether coming 


from the cold air, or from the dark ftreets. 
Weak eyes muft be indulged with fhady 


places, and protected againit every dazzling — 


object. But green arbours fhould be avoided, 
on account of the twinkling light occafioned. 


by the agitation of the leaves. ‘The exercife 4 


of the eyes ought never to be fufpended for 


any confiderable length of time : too much ref | 
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| ern . : 
4s hurtful; ‘and to fit whole hours of the eve- 
ning without candle-light, is extremely perni- 
cious. It is, however, very foothing to the 
eyes, to let them reft for half an hour during 
twilight. This fhould teach us to adopt the 
general and falutary rule, to rife with the | 
dawn, and gradually to accuftom ourfelves to" 
the artificial light’ of the evening. Fora fim- 
alar reaion, thofe who complain of weaknefs 
of fight, ought not to refort to places artificial- 
ly lighted i in the day-time, fuch as theatres, &c. 
Even the foundeft eyes muft inevitably fuffer 
‘by a fudden change from light to darknefs, or 
from darknels to {trong light. 
If it become neceflary to let the eyes reft, 
‘we fhould by no means prefs the eye-lids too 
clofely together, which if long continued, is . 
very hurtful. So is ftrong and frequent Frice 
tion, which powerfully ftimulates the nerves 
and injures the eyes. If we fit-for any length 
of time with clofed eyes, we are eafily overta- 
ken by fleep, which, though beneficial, ought 
~ to be of fhort duration, that the eyes may not 
‘be overheated. As-a protection againft inju- 
ry from external caufes, it is moft ufeful to 
wear a fhade at fuch a diftance, as may allow 
the eye free motion, and not keep it toomvarm. 
The green veils worn by ladies are, in this ref- 
ped, well calculated to prevent the duft from 
entering the eye, as wellas to protect it againft 
cold winds, and: the burning rays of the fans” 
- Phe common eye-cafes, uted: by travellers, 
sed by artificers who work in fub{tances ae 
“te 3 with duft, are, for the ee rear 
Wats): eer aes 
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fons, improper: 1. the élale:i in the cafe ftands 
too prominent, and diminifhes the horizon; 
hence, as thofé-who wear them cannot fee 
fideways and downward, but.only ftraight for- 
ward, they travel unfafely on an uneven road ; 


2. the glafs in thefe cafes being eafily covered: 


with vapour, both from interna! perfpiration 
and external cold, prevents diftin@ vifion. 


‘hele eye-cafes might. be much improved by - 


making the brim fomewhat narrower, and 


fubftituting a fine filken gauze, or rather a. 


thin plate of ivory, dyed green, with a {mall 
horizontal incifion, in preference to glafs. 
All glafies ufed to ailift vifion appear to re- 
quire forhe-effort of the eyes, and, unlefs they 
be indifpenfable, they fhould never be employ- 
ed by perfons at an early time of life. In proof 
of this affertion, I fhall only remark, that by 


looking through a window of the ‘fineft alate, | 


_ we feel our.eyes much more fatigued, than if 
the window had been open. This.is -particu- 
larly the cafein lookmg through coach-win- 


dows, where additional injury.is “occafioned to” 
the eyes, by the motion of the carriage, and. 
the impure air arifing from refpiration. Green 


curtains in coaches are, therefore, judicious 


and proper. 


Of all the remedies for -preferving weak eyes cy 
(for difeafed eyes require profefhonal affift- . 


ance,)- bathing them in pure cold water is the 


moft refrefhing and ftrengthening. But_this 


ought not:to:be done above three or four times 
a.day ; otherwife it has a tendency to give an 


unneceflary ftimulus to the eyes. - Nor fhould: 


it be done immediately after rifing in the mora 
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, ing, but only when-the moifture, which dur- 
ing fleepis depofited even in the foundett eyes, 
is nearly evaporated. This partial cold bath 
may be repeated after dinner and fupper, at 
which times the eyes ftand as much in need of 
it as inthe morning. Not only the eyes, but 
alfo the brow, the region behind the ears; 
fometimes the whole head, and particularly the 

- upper lip, which is clofely connected-with the 
- optic nerves, fhould be bathed or wafhed as 
well as the eyes. In the morning, the eye 
ought not to be precipitately, but gradually 
_ expofed to the water : and the wafhing fhould 
Be expeditioufly performed: In drying or 
wiping the eye, we fhould proceed gently and_ 
with caution ; and immediately after wathing, 
we fhould, particularly guard againft any rays - 
of light, as well as every kind of exertion. 

_ A large piece of fponge, containing a good 
_ deal of water, fo that it may not too foon be- 
come warm, is far preferable in thefe partial 
bathings, to the warm, fmooth hand, or towel. 
- The fponge fhould be'frequently dipped into 
cold water, and occafionally allowed to lie for 
afew moments on the eye, with the head bent 
bDackward, while the eye is’ generally moved 
and alittle opened during the operation. 
- The bathing of the eyes, in {mall ¢laifes, is 
lefs advantageous, as the water very foon turns’ 


_ luke-warm, and is perhaps too cold, when fud- 


denly renewed. Thefe glafles occafion an- 

other difagreeable fenfation, as their edges 
will, in fome degree, attach themfelves to the 
-fkin, not unlike cupping-glaffes. | 


f 
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The cold bath, under certain reftrictions, is 
-ufeful; as it invigorates the whole body, and 
confequently ftrengthens the eyes; but in 

' fome cafes it may injure them, by propelling 
the blood too forcibly to the head. ‘This may, 
in a great meafure, be prevented by not only 
wafhing the eyes and the whole head previ- 
oufly to entering the bath, but alfo by diving. 
the whole face and head under water. 


Y. Dietetical Precepts. refpebling: the Ey yes in 
general, 


_ ABoveE all things, we miutk Ghiaren the old 
rule; to try carefully what beft agrees with 
us, and to attend to moderation and. regular- 
ity in our manner of living. 


Smoking tobacco, and taking fnuff, are in-~ 


jurious ; as by either practice the eye is too. 
much ftimulated. It is a vulgar error, that: 
people cannot refign thefe improper habits, 


without injury to their health. They may be ~ 


fafely abandoned at once, though occafionally 
- prefcribed as medicines.—Tobacco* has only 


been known in Europe fince the begining of 


the feventeenth century, and was long merely 


* The tobacco-plant was firft difcovered growing wild in South. 


- America ; in the year 1496 it was alfo found in Saint Domingo 3: . 


in 1520in Jucatan ; from which laft place the firft feeds were 
rought over to ‘Portugal i in t560, by the French Ambaflador 
Wicot, who gave it its prefent name from the Iland of Todage, 
where it grew in great abundance. Hence dinneus callsit by the 
compound name of Wicotiana Tobacum. 


Cd 
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ufed as a luxury. This plant i is now much. 


abufed ; and thofe who are once accuftomed. 


to it, cannot leave it off without great refolu- 
tion. « To fuch perfons it does not afford relief 
as a medicine ; their olfaGtory nerves having 
become almoit infenfible to-its fumuluss As a 
medicinal remedy, it ferves to draw. fuperflu-- 
eus humours from the head; but in thofe 


who ule it extravagantly, efpecially i in {nuif, it 


imperceptibly weakens. the nervous: fyftem, 
and elpecially the memory. 
After meals, and the above-ftated bathings, 


it is beneficial to the eyes to remain in the 


open air, to direét our looks to a grafs-plat, 


or to divert them with fome amufing employ- 
‘ment.—Some, have obferved, that their eyes 


are not fo ftrong after they have eaten. weak 
foups or broths, as after folid food: they 
further affirm, that their ficht is ftr onger after 
a meal confifting entirely of vegetable aliment, 
than after a very moderate portion of animat 
food. 'Thefe obfervations are far from being 


“unimportant, and, i fully confirmed by ex 


perience, they may throw fome light on he 
dietetical treatment of the eyes—a branch ot 
medicine that has hitherto: been too much neg- f 
lected:. ” - 

A fhort fleep after dinner can only Be bent: 
ficial to the.eyes of thofe, with whom. this 
practice does not difagree ; at all events, the 


eyes ought to be protected from day-light, 


which’ would hurt them more than they can 


be refrefhed by a fhort flumber.—The particu- 
lar rules: ee this: prettier I re ftated 


AOA 2 « 
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in the Seventh Chapter.—The fteam of boiled: 

coffee, gently applied, has alfo been recom- 
mended after dinner to perfons afflitted with 
weak eyes; but nothing has a more falutary 
tendency, in this refpeét, than to go to bed at 
anearly hour ; for moit people impair their 
fight by heavy fuppers and heating liquors, fo. 
that their eyes remain inflamed till next day. 
The fame, indeed, is alfo the cafe with thole 
who indulge too much in fleep. 


A pure, ferene air is an effential requifite to _ 


the prefervation of the eyes. Fetid exhalations. 
fometimes inftantaneoully affet the eye; hence 


we fhould avoid the putrid efluviafrom marfhes~ 


and ditches, or other places in which the air 
is filed with noxious vapours; for inftanceg 


the vicinity of colour-fhops, hartfhorn-diftil. 
leries; and thelike. It is, perhaps, unnecef- 


fary to point out every fpecies of mephitic Va- 
pours to be thunned as the enemies of f fight ; 


yet it deferves to be remarked, that the exha- 
lations of {tables are injurious, ‘while the ftalls, 


-and other places where cattle are kept, are far 
lefs hurtful. Laftly, the galleries of chur ches, 
as well as the higher boxes and galleries of 
playhoufes, are moft pernicious “places ; for 
the exhalations, afcending from a great num- 
ber of people aflembled below, are extremely 
detrimental to fight. 


On the other hand, the reduens enjoyment 
oP a pure and freth air, the occafional refort to. 


elevated fituations, nay, even the expofure to 
amederate wind, are means of improvement. 
‘The more vigorous {pecies of bodily exercife 
alfo, are in a certain degree uleful ; provided 
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we do not exert the eye by reading, writing, 
&c. before the circulating fluids are reduced 
to their proper medium. —The application of 
electricity, which has benefited many, weak 
eyes, by its fluid being condu&ted through @ 
~ wooden point, is fomewhat analogous to the — 
— going and itanding again{t the wind; as it 
* «probably operates more by the gentle vibrations 
of the air, than by the communication of the 
electric fluid itfelf. 

To read in the open air is hurtful to found, 

and {till more.to weak eyes, unlefsthe light of 
a clear day be modified at leaft by the foliage 
of atree from above ; yet even here the vivid 
~ light furrounding the book is fatiguing. 
-. The greater or lefs. intereft we take in our 
-- employments, is of confiderable importance 
tothe organs of fight; particularly if they be 
an a weak ftate. ‘Lhe more alluring a book or 
any other amufement is, the longer we are in- 
duced to continue it. \ Hence the mportant 
rule :' to referve the moft intereftine Jabours 
for the half-wearied eyes ; yet, with prudent 
feverity, always to appoint a tafk; for, with. 
ut this precaution, the fight, ‘though atalater » 
period, willinevitably experience more or lels 
angey from fuch practices. 

The flate of the weather has great influence 
on the power of vifion ; hence perfons troubled 
with weak eyes fhould not be alarmed, if in a 
tempeft or thunder-ftorm, in rainy, or foggy 
weather, their fight be lefs acute, or even. 
much. impaired.—Such individuals are eafily 
affected by ftanding too long on cold or damp’ 
ground, by a too light drefs, and particularly 
by a too thin covering of the legs and ote 
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Riding on horfeback is beneficial to weak 
eyes, as is alfo walking and riding in carriages. 
The principal advantage in all thefe exercifes 
is, perhaps, derived from employing the eye 
with a great variety of oh prt none of which 
occupies the attention too long.. 

' Laftly, perfons having black eye- laflies gen- 
erally poflefs greater powers of vifion, tham 
thofe whofe eye-lafhes are of a light colour; be+ 
caufe the former are a better {creen for the eye, 
and refle& no light from their outfide, by 
which the image on the retina would be ren 
dered weaker and more _indiftinét. - 

MonTA.pus gives an account of a’perfon. 
"whofe eye-lids and: eyeé-lafhes were completely 
white ; who confequently faw but indifferent- 
ly in the day-time, but much better in the | 
evening and-at night. This man happened 
to be taken prifoner by the Moors, who dyed 
his eye-lids black, by which his fight was much: 
improved :' but, as foon as the colour was loft, f 
hif vifion alfo became weaker. 

- Dr. Russert mentions, in his * Hifory of 
Aleppo,” that the Turkifh ladies ufually “dye 
the inner fide of their eye-lids black, not fo - 
‘much for the fake of ornament, as with a 
view to ftrengthen their fight.—It has farther 
been obferved, that when we lofe the eye-lafh- 
/es, as-is often the cafe in the fmall-pox, the — 
fenfe of vifion is thereby confiderably weaken- 
ed. For a fimilar reafon, the hair combed 
ten the forehead, if of a dark colour, wiil 
aflift the fight, as well as- any ope contriv 
pe over the brow, - ) 
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VI. Some additional Risles, addreffid 10 thofe 
who are obliged to make ufe of Eye-glaffes. ° 


~ eS hy 
THE cafes in which eye-glailes may be ufed 
with advantage, are nearly the following: i+ 
when we are* obliged to hold finall objects at 
a confiderable diftance, before we can diftin- 
guifh them: 2, when, in order to difcern ob- | 
jets, we require more light than ufual; for — 
inftance, when we are obliged to place a can- 
dle between the eye and the objet; for this ~ 
is one of the moft deftructive prattices, by 
which the optic nerves and mufcles are much - 
injured ;—and, as the eye employs itlelf with 
the obje& in proportion to the degree of light 
reflected. upon it, the pupil ought to dilate 
_ accordingly ; inftead of which, it is forced to: 
- contract, on account of the too powerful light 
produced by the intermediate candle: 3. when 
\a hear object, upon accurate and attentive ex- 
amination, becomes obfcure, and begins to 
appear covered, as it were, with a mift or fog: 
- 4. when, in reading or writing, the letters 
feem to flow into one another, and look as if 
they were double or treble: 5. when the eyes 
are eafily fatigued, and we are obliged from — 
time to time to fhut them, or to direct them: 
to frefh objects, for temporary relief. 
In the choice of {peétacles we need not at- 
tend fo much to their magnifying power, as to 
the circumftance of their agreeing with our 
fight; that is, when they enable us, clearly 
and without exertion, to fee at the fame dil- 
‘tance, in which we formerly were accuftom- 
ed to read or work. Hence we ought out of 
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} haber of glaffes to choofe thofe, which: 
afford the beft and cleareft light in every ftate 
of the eye. But, if a perfon be fhort-fighted,. 
he fhould choofe a fecond- glafs, magnifying a 
little more than the other, but fomewhat lefs - 
diftiné, yet fo that it may not obfeure the ob- 
ject. This is unpleafant at firft; but the eyes _ 
in time become accuftomed to it, and daily im- 
_ prove. If, after fome time,’ we make ufe of 
_ tefs concave glaffes, there is no doubt, that in 
~ the courfe ofa few years, according to partic- 
ular circumftances, the defeé of fhort- fight- 


. ednefs may be graduaily removed. 


He who obferves this regular gradation 
with his {pectacles, may gieet pee his eyes to- 
- the lateft period of -lite. - But we fhould not 
make thefe changes too fuddenly, left the aid’ 
‘of art be too foon exhaufted, and. the wearer 


of glaffes perhaps be unable to find any of 


fufficient magnifying powers. It is farther a 
hurtful practice, to ufe any other but our own 
glailes, to which the eye has been accuftomed 5: __ 
—-every irregularity. is injurious, and the pref- 
ervation of the eyes depends chiefly on uni-. 
formity, with refpedt to glafles-as well as to the: 
_ light, in which the organs of fight are exercifed.. 
In ufing one glafs only, ‘people accuftom: 
themfelves to neglect one of the eyes ; and, on: 
this account, fpectacles are preferable. Yet 
both: glaffes raed be feparately fitted to each — 
eye, and by no means indifcriminately ufed ;° 
for this would increafe the difeafe.—lf, how-! 3 
ever we make ufe of one glafs only, each of . 
_ the eyes ought alternately to be habituated toit.: 
Many perfons wear glafles in the evening, 
and. can. aipenic with them in day-light. ‘This: — 
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as rather an imprident practice; andjifit be 


not too late, they fhould choofe a fecond pair 
‘of_glaffes, fomewhat niore magnifying, and 
to be ufed by candle-light only. In this man- 
ner, the retina would receive an equal propor- 
tion of light, at one time as well as another, 
and the eye longer preferve its vigour. 

_ Green glaffes are {aid to be moft fuitable to 
the eye, fince they modify the impreffion of 
light on the retina. Though this bein a great 
meafure true, they cannot be indifcriminaiely 
recommended, and certainly not to fuch as 


have weak eyes. Green is indeed pleafing to - 


the eye, more than any other colour, but, at 
the fame time, it fomewhat ob{cures objects, 
efpecially at firlt. Thofe of s & vigorous fight 
only fhould make ufe of them:as prefervatives, 
efpecially againft the fire or candle-light. But, 
if white or light-coloured obje&s appear red, 
~ after having ufed green glaffes for a fhort time, 
we fhould difcontinue their ufe ; as this phe- 
nomenon is a certain proof, that they will in 
the end deftroy the eyes. Ifthe green colour 
-does not in two or three days become imper- 
ceptible, but appears conftantly upon the pa- 
per asit did at firit, it is a farther criterion that. 
the ufe.of them is:improper. ¢ 

pany give the preference to large reading- 
glaffes $ in, order to avoid wearing {pectacles. 
At is Tit sit obvious, that-it nui be A per- 
_ Micious practice, to keep the eyes in conftant 
exertion, as.is the cafe here, where every mo- 
tion. of the hand and the head: neceflarily al. 


ters the diftance. In addition to this inconve- — 


nience, the dazzling fplendour of the rays, 
refleed from the furface of the glafs, weak. 


P 


* 
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ens the eye to fuch a ‘dates: as to: sender the 
cafe of {pediacles ultimately indifpenfable, with 


this only difference, that the eyes require 
greater magnifying powers, than might have 


been neceflary without this depravation. 


Hence fpettacles are in every refpe& pref- 


_erable, as.they are not only more. conformable 


to the nature and mechanifm of the eye, but 
alfo more convenient: they are uniformly 
placed before the objects by the imperceptible 
motion ef the head; they leave the fpace be- 


tween the object and the eyes open and free; 


and being generally thinner, and lying at an . 


uniform diftance before the eye, they prefent 
the objects more clearly and sranenige dh than 
reading-glaffes,2 

Thole who have weak eyes, ought not to 
employ themfelves, even occafionally, in a 


‘manner that may be fatiguing to the fight. 


Particularly hurtful are thofe occupations, in 
which one eye only is exerted, and muft.con- 
fequently be placed in pofitions, different from 
thofe of the other eye, which-is at reft. For 
this reafon, the ufe of | magnifying glaites, of 
whatever kind, is more pernicious to weak. 
eyes, if we always ufe the fame eye, and pur- 
pofely fhut the other, than if we alternately 
make ufe of cither. ‘On this account, micro-_ 
{copical inveftizations are lefs hurtful, i? while _ 
one eye be employed, we can keep the otter | 
open. | 
We thould not make too frequent trials ich. 
difcover, whether we have improved in fight, 
or not; for the exertion neceflary upon thefe — 


“soccafions, -is uncommonly. diratlqine and 


fatiguing. 
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Spectacles ought to be ufed only for the pur. 
pofes for which they are defigned ; namely, in 
duch employments as require the affiftance of 
art, and where the eye is always kept at an 
equal diftance; for inftance, in reading or 
writing. We fhould not without a full trial . 
make choice of a pair of glafles, nor be fatif- 
~ fied with thofe which, at firft, exhibit the ob- 
jects clearly and diftin@ly. For objects will 
not always be at the fame diftance before us 
as they appear at the firft experiment. It. 
would be proper to try a pair of glaffes for a 
thort time, efpecially by candle-light ; to ufe 
them in that pofture of the body to which we 
are accuftomed ; and, if with the ufual kind 
of labour, we do not feel our eyes fatigued, 
but rather fomewhat relieved, we then ought 
to adopt thefe glaffes. But, asit is almoft 
’ impoffible to meet with a pair of glafles in the 
fhops, which fit both eyes, there is nothing 
more abfurd, than to purchale {[pectacles ready 
made. Certain as it is, it may not be gener- 
ally known, that there is perhaps not one per- 
fon among thoufands, whole eyes are both of 
an equal fize and conititution. For this rea-_ 
fon, different eyes fhould be accommodated 
with different glaffes ; and, if we confult our 

intereft in an affair of fuch confequence, we 
‘fhall be cautious in fele@ing tor each eye @ 
_ proper glafs. The following advice 1s fub- 
mitted to thofe who have no optician at hand: 

Short-fighted perfons, who with for a prop- 
er concave or magnifying glafs, may take the 
exa&t focus, or point of vifion, by prefenting 
‘the fmalleft print very clofe to the eye, ana | 
) Bes | 
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"gradually removing it, as far as they can read 
the letters diftinly,: and without. much ex-. 


ertion. When they have accurately afcer- 
tained the focus, after frequent trials, let them 
employ another perfon to take the meafure of 
this diftance, with a dlip of paper, in the ni- 
ceft poffible manner. An optician, on re- 


ceiving this meafure, and being informed at 
what diftance the glafles are intended to be 
_ufed, will be able to judge, in a certain degree, 


although by no means {6 accurately as by a per- 


fonal conference with the fhort-fighted perfon. | 


Such as obferve their eyes to be inclined to 
far-fightednefs, may gpaaten exactly ma fim- 


ilar manner. But ail eye-glafles ought to be 


furnifhed with double joints or {prings ; as 
thofe with fingle joints are not only inconve- 


. nient on the nole, but what is worfe, they are 
apt to fhift the point of vifion with every motion ~ 


of the head, and confequently injure the eyes. 
Laftly, in fuch occupations as require a 
more or-lefs extended view of the objects, for 


inftance, in playing atcards, where the dif- 
_ tance of the objects muft be frequently varied, 


it would be extremely injudicious to ufe foec- 
tacles; as no eye whatevercan: bear fuch-ex- 
ertions, without uncommon fatigue. Fora 
fimilar reafon, it is hurtfut to thefe important 
organs, to Keep the {pectacles on the head at 


clole work, when by fome accident we are 


obliged to fearch for fomething dropt, or mif- 


daid. ‘Thus we force the eye to make uncom- 


mon eforts, in feeing farther than it is ena- 


bled te do, by the confrudion of the fpe@a- — 
cles. I need not obferve, that. many good — 
yes are fpoiled by fuch imprudent gore. te 
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CONCLUSION, a 

HE preceding Chapters contain the prin- 

cipal outlines, relative to the treatment 

of the human body in a healthy ftate, fo far as, 

the limits of this work would admit, without, 

tranfgreffing too much on the indulgence of 
the reader. 

‘I fhall conclude with a few pepe reflec- 
tions, and recapitulate, in a concife manner, 
feveral ufeful precepts, which have been more 
fully laid down in former parts of this work. 

? Moderation, in every refpect ought to be the 
firft and leading maxim of thofe who with to 
live long and enjoy health. Extremes, in the 
moft oppofite things, frequently~border on 
each other. he greateft joy may occafion 
_ the moit acute pain; and; on the. contrary, 
moderate pain is often accompanied with feel-. 
ings not altogether dilagreeable. “The higheft 
_ animal gratification, mdeed, is clofely con- 
netted with difguft, and it is difficult to avoid 
the latter, after the enjoyment of the former... 
Hence prudence enjoins us to reftrain violent 
fenfations and affeGtions, before: sai have at- 
tained the higheft degree. 
~The illuftrious Mzrap, in his * Medical 
Precepts and Cautions,”’ originally written in 
Latin, when treating of the affections of the 
mind, makes the following remarks, the truth ~ 
of which has induced me to infert them : 

Ali mankind,’”’ fays that medical philofo. 
. pher, ** have a natural defire for the enjoy- 
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ment of Sieateal which are of two different 
kinds, namely, the fenfual and mental.—The 
former engrofs the greateft part of men, while 
thofe few only “ whom kiad Jove has be- 
friended,”’ are captivated with the charms of 
intellectual pleafure. The reafon why fo 
great a proportion of thinking beings indulge 
in fenfuality is obvious ; it proceeds from be-. 
ing unacquainted with the ferenity of mind re- 
fulting from a dignified conduct, and the joy 
that animates a good man, when his reafon 
prefides over his paflions.. But the fenfualift, 
being devoted to grovelling enjoyments, is in- 
capable of relifhing the real charms of Virtue, 
and the fuperior beauties of Nature. The 
man who wifhes to enjoy true happinefs fhould 
- habituate his mind to cherifh Virtue, and care- . 
fully avoid the opportunities which excite and 
inflame the paffions. 

** Cicero illuftrates this by. a fentiment of 
Cato, which he received from the great. 
ArcHyTas, of Tarentum ;—* that Nature 
never afflicted mankind with a more deftruc-_ 
tive difeafe than the purfuit of bodily pleafure, 
which ftimulates to enjoyment with ungovern- 
able rafhnefs.’’* Indeed, the perufal of that: 
great philofopher’s writings, on this fubject, | 
muf{t delight the mind of every rational man : 
and Virtue’s exclamation, in Sinius Iraui-. 
cus, is equally juft and impreflive :— 

« Pleafure, by gliding on the minds of men, 


“ More mifchiefs haft thou wrought than hoftile arms, 
« Than all the wrath of Gods !” + 


** As the rational fubjugation of the paflions 
‘{trengthens the mind, fo temperance in diet 


- 
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_ renders the body lefs fubject to thefe turbulent 
emotions. And this obfervation is applicable 
not only to individuals who are naturally of a 
- hot conftitution, but even to thofe who con- 
trol their appetites ; becaufe moderation is a 
great means of tranquillifing the mind.”” 

Cleanlinefs is a principal duty of man, and 
an unclean or filthy perfon is never completely. 
healthy. It is better to wafh ourfelves ten 
times a day, than to allow one dirty. {pot to 
remain on the fkin. Ona place where impu- 
rities are fuffered to clog the pores, not only 
infenfibie perfpiration, but likewife the abforp- 
tion by the fkin is entirely fupprefled ; and if 
the whole body be, asit were, covered with a 
varnith formed of per{pirable matter, it isim- 
poffible that a perfon in fuch a fate can pofiels.. 
found blood, or enjoy good health. : 

Many difeates originate from an impure a/- 
mofpbere, but a fill greater number from the 
fudden changes of the,temperature of the air. 
Hence the neceflity of expofing ourfelves daily 
to fuch changes, and of renewing the air ia 
the houfe and apartments we inhabit, by oper. 
ing the doors and windows every clear mourn 
ing, or during the day, asoften as convenicnt. 
Indeed, to. encou: hte? cold weather, hee 
intenfe, has the effect of bracing the fibres cf 
the fyftem in. general, and is attended Suen 
danger only, when we fuddenly remove tua 
warmer temperature. Vor this reafon,-it is 
- extremely injudicious, a and a bad compliment 

paid toa vifitor, to invite him to’the fire-fide, 
upon his. firth, entering a houfe; we fhould bet- 

ter confult his health, by conducting him toa. 
aa B.B 2 . 
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cold room, ér to fome diftance from the fire, 
till the temperature of his. body ee more equal’ . 
to that of the apartment. 

Every thing calculated to remove or cure 
difeafes may alfo produce them; for, whatev- 
er has a tendency to accomplifth ufeful changes 
in the body, may, under different and op- 
pofite circumftances, be attended with the con- 
trary effe. Hence no medicine whatever 
ought to be ufed as daily food—a favourite 
practice among invalids, valetudinarians, and 
the votaries in quack medicines. 

Feeble individuals ought to eat frequently, 
and but little at a time: the number of meals 
fhould correfpond with the want of ftrength ; 
for it is lefs hurtful to a debilitated perfon 
to eat a few mouthfuls every hour, than to 
make two or three hearty meals in one day ; 
yet this obfervation is liable to exceptions, re- 
ipecting thofe perfons who have naturally weal 
itomachs.. 

There is no inftance on record of any peti : 
having injured his health, or endangered his’ 4 
life, by drinking water with his meals; but 
wine, beer, and fpirits have produced a much : 
preater number and diverfity of patients, than 
would fill all the hofpitalsim the world. Such 
are the effects of intemperance in diet, par- 
ticularly i in the ufe of drink ; for neither beer, 
wine, nor {pirits, are of themfelves detrimental, 
ul “uled with moderation, and i in a proper habit 
ot body. ae 

It isa vulgar prejudice, think water difeirrnes a 
with many conftitutions, and does not promote: 
digeftion fo well as wine, beer, or fpirits : on 

“the contrary, pure water is preferable to alk 
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brewed and diftilled liquors, both fer bracing 


the digeftive organ, and preventing complaints — - 


which arife from acrimony, and fulnefs of the 
blood. 

It is an obfervation not lefs important than 
true, that by attending merely to a proper diet, 
a phlegmatic habit may frequently be changed 
into a fanguine one, and the hypochondriac 
may be fo far altered, as to become a cheerful 
and contented member of fociety. 

The duration of work or exercife cannot be 
eafily afcertained, with regard to every indi- 
vidual. Generally fpeaking, we ought to work 


only when we feel a detwad inclination to ei- 


ther literary or mechanical labours. To force 
ourfelves to any exertions, particularly thofe 
of the mind, is productive of imperfect per- 
formances.—It is better to exercife the mind 
in fine than in bad. weather ; but thofe who 
are continually making excurfions in the for. | 
mer, cannot ufefully employ themfelves in the 
latter. 

Of the twenty-four hours of a day, we 
ought, ina good ftate of health, to devote — 
upon an average twelve hours to ufeful occu- 


| pations, fix to meals, amufements, or recrea- 


tions, and fix to fleep. ‘This would be at 
once a natural and arithmetical proportion. 
It is, however, to be regretted that the hours 
cannot be thus accurately divided.—An in- 
duftrious perfon frequently.counts but twenty- 
three hours in a day ; as one and fometimes 
even two hours flide away imperceptibly. 

“« Sleep,”? fays Dr. Mean, in the fequel of 


the work abovementioned, « is the fweet 


ene 
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foother of cares ious bk hb of ititenion en- 


“ergy, which is walted by bodily and mental 
_ exertions during the-day. But exceffive fleep: 


has its inconveniences ; for it blunts the fenfes, 
{tupifies the mental faculties, and renders both - 
lefs fit for performing the duties of ative life. 
The proper time for fleep-is the night, when 
darknefs and filence invite and cherifh it ; but 
fleep during the day is lefs refrefhing. The 
obfervance of this rule, if proper for the mul- 
titude, 1s {till more neceflary for perfons devot- 
ed to literary purfuits, whofe bodies and. minds 
are more fulceptible of injuries.” 

The modern inventions. for promoting ee 
ury and effeminacy are really furprifing. It 
were to be wifhed, that the ingenious contri- 
vers could be perfuaded, that their pernicious 
arts relemble thole of the Quacks, whofe poi- 
fonous produdtions gradually, though ulti- 
mately confume the: vital fpirits of their vice 
tims.——Every new expedient we ufe, with a 
defign to diminifh the labour of man, and en- 
courage indolence, is an additional proof that 
our age is not in a ftate of i improvement, but 
rather on the decline. “Wretched is the man 
who requires the aid of Art, more than of 
Nature, to prolong his life, and to fupport fe. 
precarious an exiftence!—~Conveniency leads 
to efleminacy; effeminacy te. general: relaxa- 
tion; and this is eventually attended with. 
total enervation and imbecility. 


- ¢ Although pleafure, riches, power, and 


other things (concludes the author before 
quoted), which are called the gifts of Fortune,. 
feem-to. be. dealt, out to mankind, with tao: 
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’ much partiality, yet there is a greater degree 
‘of equality of thofe things which conftitute 
real happinefs, than is generally imagined. 
People in the lower ranks enjoy the common. 
advantages of exiftence more intenfely than 
_ thofe in the higher walks of life. Wholefome 
food is acquired by moderate labour, which 
improves the appetite and digeftion: hence 
found fleep, uninterrupted by corroding cares, 
refrefhes the wearied limbs ; a healthy progeny 
- fills the cottage ; and the fons perform their 
father’s labour, making his hoary locks fit 
comfortably on him. How vaftly inferior to 

thefe bleflings are the delicacies of the affluent, 
which are ever accompanied with real evils. 
Their appetites, in order to relifh their food, 
mutt be ftimulated by poignant fauces, which _ 
heat and vitiate the blood, and render the 
body liable to diftempers. Their exceffes dif 
turb their repofe; and as a punifhment for 
their vices, their fons, who ought to be the 
ornament and fupport of their families, con- 
tract difeafes from their mother’s womb, and 
are afflicted with infirmities through the courfe~ 
of a languid life, which feldom reaches to old 
age. ‘Lhey are frequently tortured with anx- 
ieties for obtaining honours and titles, info- , 
much that they lofe the advantages of their 
poffeffions, by the vain defire of new acquifi- | 
tions : 

” 6 In wealth like this, 
‘ I always with to be extremely poor! 3 
j Horace, Satire I. v. 78. 

“*¢ But the worft inconvenience that refults 

from Epicurean modes of living is, that by - 


— 


~ 
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fupplying the body with fuperabundant nour- 
ifhment, the faculties of the foul are ftupified,. 
and the paffions inflamed ; while the {paring 
and homely diet of the laborious poor neither 
oppreffes the bodily. functions, nor fofters 
a propenfity to vice. Hence, unlefs prudence 
be a con{tant attendant on opulence, it is, in 
thefe refpe@ts, better and more conducive to 
the prefervation of health and prolongation of 
life, to live on a fmall fortune. | 
- *€ Nor is Nature to be deemed:an unjuft ftep- 
mother, but a moft provident and beneficent 
parent. In fhort, it behoves a Fes as, in 
every ftage of life, oe 


*“'To hold the golden mean, 
Ree To keep the end in view, and follow Nature.” 
Lucan, Book Il, Ver. 381. 


$s SMihoe ter inveltigates the imperfections of 
human nature will find, that as fome men are 
va{tly fuperior to others in the endowments of 
the mind, yet, mournful reflection ! even the 
beft minds are blended with fome degree of de- 
pravity ; fo the healthieft bodies are often af- 
flied with difeafes ; and thefe, being the feeds 
of death, ought toremind us of the fhortnefs 
of this life. and that, in the words of Lu- 
CRETIUS, 


“ None have aright to life, all to its ufe.” — 5 


t 


ec. 1 


COROLLARY. 


A Luxurious lite, and diflolute manners, 
not only impoverifh a people, but ultimately 
depopulate the country itfelf. Such mifchiev- 
-ous confequences can be averted‘only by laws 
~wifely enacted, duly adminiftered, and expe- 
~rimentally adapted to the natural capacity and 


difpofition of a people : for, if their artificial 


‘propentities and defires be not controlled in 
‘time, and directed to ufeful ends, the citizen 


_ muft degenerate into a feeble and irrefolute 


flave, and his progeny will gradually wither 
away, like a plant in a foreign foil.—Thus 
Rome was fubdued, when fhe departed from 
her ancient finiplicity of manners, when fhe 
adopted foreign and effeminating refinements, 
and when her feafts and public amufements 
became too frequent. : 


pas 


THE END, 
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i fe has been boast © ah juftly remarked, 

that egulas books on medical fubje&ts are — 
generally deficient in their praétical applica- 
tion; infomuch that they leave the reader 
doubtful, whether and when he is to apply for 
profeflional advice. As my defign, in thefe 
LeQures, has not been to lay down particular 
-rules for the diftin€tion and treatment of dif- 
eafes, but rather for their prevention, and 
cconfequently for the prefervation of health, I 
think it my duty.to remark here, that a work 
feems to be wanting, which fhould impart in- 
ftruGtion to general readers, how to diftinguith _ 
difeafes, and how to treat them by a due and 
ftri& attention to diet and regimen, .as well as 
to regulate the habits, peculiarities, tempera- 
ment, and, in fhort, the whole ftate of the 
patient’s mind and body :—fuch a work being 
a defideratum of the prefent age. 

When I began the revifal of thefe Lectures, 
for the fecond edition, I had it in contempla- 
tiomto give theoutlines of a treatife correfpond- 
ing with this defcription : but being confined 
- within the limits of a fingle volume, and con- 
fcious that a mere fketch of fo extenfive and 
_ important a work could be of little if any prac- | 
tical benefit, [have purpofely delayed the pub- 
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fication of the whole to another Sag when a 


feparate volume fhall conclude my 
labours. Alpe. ae 

_ Having treated, in the prefent volumes of 
almoft every fubject that relates to the man- 
agement of the human body, in its healthy {tate, 
my next work fhall be entirely appropriated to 


ietetical 


its treatment in a di/ea/ed ftate.* It fhall com- 
_.prehend an accurate and clear defcription of 
_ Diteafes, together with a plan founded on the 


rules of experience, how.to treat and eventu-. 


_,ally.to-cure them, efpecially thofe of a chronic 


.. mature. The adminiftration of medicine ought, 


in fuch a work, to be only a fecondary mean 
of removing difeafe, as it will be admitted by 
the moft enlightened and candid of the Pro- 
feffion, that, by itridly medical remedies, we 
can cure /ymptoms, and afford occafional alle- 
viation of pain; but that we cannot effe& a 
favourable change in the nature and progrefs 


of a difeafe, whether chronic or acute, with- 
_ out due attention to food, drink, air, fleep, 


exercife, or reft, &c. 

-“Hence.I hope to be exempt from the 
charge of prefumption, when I venture into a 
larger field of inquiry than has hitherto been 
explored by practitioners; for, as novelty is 


not my objet, though I think that too little 


has been done by profeifional men, in guid- 


e ing the unhappy fufierer, and affifting him with 


thofe fimple remedies which are placed more 


immediately around him, J shall enter upon 


Ow 


_ * The Editor has for fome time expected this fecond. volume, 
with a-view to:propofe it to the public as foon as it isweccived. 
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my propofed work with the confidence arifing 
from the importance and utility of the under- 
taking inwhich ] am engaged. 
It is much to be regretted, that the boun. 

daries between fafety and danger cannot be 
peripicuonfly afcertained im a popular book, 

without deviating from the ufual terms and 
definitions adopted by medical writers : but I 
fhall not hefitate to avail myfelf of fuch famil- 
iar phrafes and expreflions ‘as ‘will render my 
works intelligible to the generality of readers. 
‘To afford a fhort fpecimen of this deviation, 
for which lallege the refpeGable authority of 
the late Dr. Tissor, 1 have fubjoined a few 
Queties, which ought to be difltin€tly anfwered 
by individuals who confult a phyfician, whether 
_ perfonally“or by letter. Indeed, it is not al- 
ways an eafy or practicable tafk to form an ae- 
curate judgment of the ilate of a patient, with- 
out an interview, let his cafe he ever fo accu- 
rately and circum{tantially defcribed : yet moh 
of the difficulties will be removed, if the fok 
lowing queftions be anfwered with candour and 
precifion. For, as the faccefs of the medicine 
entirely depends ona previous knowledge of 
the difeafe, this knowledge can, in fuch cafes 
be dérived only from a clear and faithful ac. 
count communicated to the phyfician. 


General Queftions. 


Of what age is the patient § Pel: 
Had he previonity enjoyed perfect healt 3 a | 
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In what manner has he lived—fru ally or - 
fuxurioully ? P | 

How long has he been ill? 

_ How did the difeafe commence ? 

Ishe difpofed to be feverifh ? . 

Does the pulfe beat ftrongly or weakly ? Ps oj 

Has the patient {till mufcular ftrength, or is 
he much debilitated ? 

Does he remain the whole day in bed, or 
alternately walk about! 

Is his ftate the fame at all hours of the day? 

Ts he uneafy or quiet ? 

Is he troubled with heats or fhiverings ? 

Is he afflicted with pains in the head, throat,, 
breaft, ftomach, abdomen, thighs, or the ex- 
tremities ©. 

Is his tongue dry, accompanied with thirft ; 
difagreeable tafte in the mouth ; naufea, and 
has he an averfion to, or appetite for faced ? 

- Has he any ftools, and how often? 

Of what appearance and confiftence are the 
excrements ? ; 

Does he evacuate urine freely and copioufly? 

Of what colour and confiftence is the urine 
«is there any fediment in it? 

is he troubled with night-fweats ? _ 

Does his fkin feel foft and pliable, or dry 
and parched : , 

Is there any expectoration, and what ? 

How is his fleep—quiet or difturbed ? 

- Does he breathe-with or without difficulty? 

To what mode of diet and regimen has he 
been accuftomed fince the commencement of 
the prefent complaint ° 

~ What remedies has he ufed, and with what. 
effect ? 
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“Has he ever before been attacked wah te 
fine malady ? . 

In female and infantile ditehin: there occur 
circumftances peculiar to the fex’ and age ;— 
thefe, as well as the preceding general quef- 
tions, require to be attended to, in confulting 
a medical man. ~ 


Queries relative to Females. 


“pb the menfes ale regularly and} in mod: 
eration? 

‘Is the patient pregnant, and how seas Ri 

If in child-bed, how was the deliverg fees 
cefsful, or attended with difficulty ? 

"Were the difcharges eafy and regular ? 

- Has the patient.a good breaft of milk ? 

Does fhe fuckle the child herfelf? © 

“Ts the fubje& to fluor albus, hyfteric fits, &c. 





Queries relative to C bildren. 


"What is the exaé age of the child? 

How many teeth has it, and has it fuffered 
much pain in Saco th P 

_Asit ricketty ?—Is it of a ftature cornelpoud: 
ing with its age? 

‘Has it had the fmall-pox—natural or inoc- 
ulated ? 

Has it a large and hard belly, with ne 
or emaciated li mbs ? 
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~ Does it fleep quietly, or ftart up, gtind the 
teeth, fcream, &c. ? 
- Does it difcharge worms, and of what kind? 
lf worms are fufpected to exift in the child 
(and the fame obfervation will apply to adults), 
“it ought to be examined whether fome of the 
following, that is, at leaft four or five of the 
‘principal fymptoms (marked with italics) con- 
cur, which warrant fuch a conclufion :—viz. 
Slight cholic pains—frequent difcharge of 
water from the mouth—/etid breath—itching 
of the nofe—a {wollen or chaped upper lip and 
nofe—a ravenous appetite for, or averfion to 
food—opprefiion at the ftomach—vomiting— 
an effort to fwallow during /leep—cottivenels, 
or diarrhoea—dloody excremenis—fudden and 
frequent inclination to go to ftool—a large belly 
and thin limbs—continual thirft—occafional 
debility, and fadnels—frequent change of colour 
—languid eyes, with a livid hue around them, 
and ftanding half open during ileep —terrify- 
ing dreams—trequent ftartings of the tendons 
—grinding the teeth—uneafinefs and anxiety 
—a milky urine—palpitation of the heart, faint- 
ing fits, convulfions—a profound and long /leep 
—cold fweats, appearing and vanifhing fuddenly 
—temporary dimnefs—dumbnels, or difficulty 
of fpeech—weaknefs or lamenefs of the joints— 
corroded gums—freguent hiccough—a {mall and 
irregular pulfe—delirious fits—a light and dry 
cough—evacuation of thick, flimy matter—worms 
_difcharged from filtulousulcers, &c. 
Befides the general queftions which ought 
to be made and an{wered in all difeafes, thofe | 
—Likewife mult not be negleGted which more im- 
| CCS : 
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mediately relate to the prefent affection of the 
patient. For inftance, in a quinfey, we ought 
to be informed of the particular ftate and con- 
dition of the throat :—in difeafes of the breaft, 
. the feat of the pain, the ftraitnefs of the cheft, 
the nature of the cough, and expetoration, 
fhould be diftinétly mentioned. It would be 
ufelefs here to enter into farther particulars, as 
the intention of thefe queftions muft appear 
felf-evident to every intelligent reader: and 
although the queries. appear humerous, they 
may be eafily aufwered, and in as few words as 
they were formed. 

‘The immortal Tiffot obferves,in hie valuable 
work “On the Difeafes of Country-people,”” 
that it would be a defirable object, if perfons of 
all ranks, in their letters to phyficians, were to 
adopt a plan fimilar to that above {pecified, as 
this would be the means of infuring fatisfacto- 
ry an{wers, and preventing the neceflity of re- 
peating their applications, and explaining bois 
contents of former letters, 
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